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During  the  war  in  China,  the  then  Father  Turner  and  a 
missionary  confrere  made  a pact  to  drop  cigarette 
smoking  and  smoke  a pipe.  They  agreed  to  penalize  them- 
selves to  the  extent  of  a dollar  for  charity  if  they  broke  the 
pact.  One  afternoon  as  the  other  missioner  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  house,  he  saw  a package  of  his 
favorite  cigarettes  dangling  before  his  eyes;  looking  up,  he 
saw  the  future  Bishop  of  Lishui  on  the  other  end  of  the 
string!  Needless  to  say,  shortly  afterwards  two  dollars  were 
added  to  the  charity  fund. 

The  above  anecdote  really  sums  up  the  personality  of 
Bishop  Kenneth  Roderic  Turner,  an  easy-going,  fun  loving 
prelate  who  takes  the  high  office  he  holds  with  seriousness 
and  dignity  but.  is  always  ready  for  a joke,  a smile  and  a 
helping  hand. 

Bishop  Turner  was  born  in  Montreal  and  was  ordained 
by  Archbishop  Deschamps  in  the  Basilica  there  in  1936.  In  1939  he  departed 
for  China  at  a time  when  the  Sino-Japanese  war  was  raging.  In  1944  Father 
Turner  was  appointed  Regional  Superior  of  the  Scarboro  men  in  China.  He  held 
this  position  until  early  1948  when  word  was  received  from  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  in  Ottawa  that  Father  Turner  was  to  be  elevated  to  the  episcopate  as 
the  first  bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Lishui  which  contained  18  counties  and 
a population  of  nearly  three  million.  There  were  over  6,000  Catholics  in  the 
area  with  21  Canadian  and  6 Chinese  priests  to  serve  them. 

Bishop  Turner  was  consecrated  in  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  on  Sept.  29,  1948. 
(Last  September,  he  celebrated  the  silver  anniversary  of  his  episcopal  ordina- 
tion.) Bishop  Turner  returned  to  his  diocese  late  in  1948.  It  wasn't  long  before 
his  work  and  the  work  of  all  our  priests  was  impeded  by  the  advancing 
Communist  Army.  Bishop  Turner  spent  nearly  two  years  under  house  arrest  and 
was  finally  exiled  from  his  diocese  and  from  his  beloved  China  in  1954.  Never 
one  to  sit  and  wait  for  events  to  change,  Bishop  Turner  worked  as  a missionary 
in  the  Bahamas  in  1955  until  1959  when  he  became  Regional  Superior  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  Guyana,  a post  he  held  until  1964. 

Bishop  Turner  is  now  again  back  in  the  Bahamas  still  the  very  active  mis- 
sionary. He  has,  all  through  the  years,  laboured  to  bring  about  the  exhortation 
which  appears  on  his  episcopal  coat  of  arms  "Adveniat  Regnum  Tuum"  — "Thy 
Kingdom  Come."  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Editorial 


Something  to  Pray  For 


Within  the  next  five  months  Scarboro  Fathers  will  be  boarding 
planes  in  various  countries  around  the  world  to  return  to  Canada 
for  a general  meeting  of  the  Society. 

They  will  represent  mission  communities  in  very  distinct  countries. 
Each  will  bring  with  him  a different  experience.  Every  delegate,  though 
bearing  a Canadian  passport,  will  be  somewhat  of  an  alien  in  his  own 
country.  To  varying  degrees  his  Canadianism  will  be  tempered  by  his 
Bahamian,  Brazilian,  West  Indian,  Filipino  or  Japanese  experience. 

They  are  people  who  have  chosen  to  live  and  work  overseas  because 
they  believe  that  the  Gospel  demands  it  of  them.  They  will  represent 
men  who  have  tried  to  integrate  the  Gospel  fully  into  the  reality  of 
their  particular  adopted  country.  Depending  on  the  place  where  they 
live,  this  experience  will  have  been  influenced  by  political  repression, 
anti-foreign  feeling,  the  alienation  of  urban  and  industrial  society, 
contact  with  other  religions,  and  grave  social  injustices.  Most  often 
these  problems  will  have  sharpened  rather  than  frustrated  their  faith. 

Hopefully,  they  will  be  able  to  transmit  these  faith  experiences  to 
others  here  in  Canada.  Sometimes  we  think  that  such  problems  are 
ones  of  far  away  places  which  do  not  affect  us.  But  this  is  a misreading 
of  the  times.  We  live  in  a very  interdependent  world.  The  oil  crisis 
alone  should  make  us  aware  of  this.  But  for  the  Christian  it  is  not  things 
which  are  important  but  rather  people  and  human  values.  Truth,  free- 
dom and  love  are  Gospel  values  which  we  must  try  to  promote 
wherever  in  the  world  that  they  are  in  jeopardy.  Otherwise  our  mouth- 
ing of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  is  meaningless. 

The  main  consideration  of  the  Society's  general  meeting  will  be  to 
plan  how  the  Gospel  can  be  preached  in  today's  world  by  Scarboro 
missionaries.  The  meeting  will  also  elect  those  who  will  direct  the 
Society  for  the  next  six  years. 

As  loyal  friends  we  would  ask  you  to  pray  for  the  preparations  and 
the  outcome  of  this  meeting  which  begins  in  May.  • 
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to  San  Pedro 

John  R.  Smith,  SFM 


August  evenings  in  Santo  Domingo 
.sometimes  bring  a gentle  coolness 
and  a release  from  the  languid  pattern 
of  life  which  summer  days  impose 
upon  the  population.  This  weekend  I 
was  going  out  to  the  East  to  lend  a 
hand  to  Father  Gerry  Sherry  who  was 
alone  in  the  parish  of  Hato  Mayor.  An 
English  Jesuit  scholastic  from  Regis 
College  in  Toronto,  Mike  Bingham, 
who  had  just  finished  a summer 
course  in  Spanish,  was  going  with  me 
to  take  advantage  of  this  chance  to 
know  the  eastern  section  of  the  island. 

In  the  cooling  evening  we  pulled 
away  from  the  Capital  City  by  the 
ostentatious  avenue  that  goes  to  the 
airport,  then  on  along  the  Caribbean 
coast  on  the  new  highway  to  the  east. 
This  would  be  easier  than  former  trips 
up  this  way  because  less  than  two 
months  ago  a new  concrete  bridge 
was  inaugurated  over  the  Higuamo 
River  and  now  we  could  easily  reach 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris  without  having 


to  take  the  rustic  road  through  cane 
fields  to  reach  the  old  bridge  further 
upstream. 

San  Pedro  de  Macoris  is  a decaying 
seaport  town  surrounded  by  sugar 
cane  fields  to  the  north,  east  and  west. 
The  community  is  quite  aware  that  it  is 
going  behind  and  fights  for  its  survival. 
The  new  bridge,  costing  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  symbolized  the 
hope  of  the  town  to  move  into  the 
mainstream  of  twentieth  century  life. 
With  great  pride  the  community  wel- 
comed President  Balaguer  to  the  fiesta 
of  San  Pedro  on  June  29th,  when  the 
new  bridge  was  inaugurated. 

This  was  to  be  my  first  trip  across 
the  new  bridge.  I thought  of  how  great 
an  improvement  this  would  be  over 
the  old  way,  of  what  this  signified  for 
the  town  of  San  Pedro,  of  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  this  monument  to  technol- 
ogy. Before  long,  the  curving  string  of 
lights  on  the  horizon  signalled  the 
novelty  that  awaited  us.  Now,  instead 
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Building  the  new  bridge  at  San  Pedro. 


of  snaking  off  along  winding  roads, 
the  highway  swept  around  an  impres- 
sive curve  and  on  to  the  brightly 
lighted  bridge. 

But  on  the  curve  we  were  forced  to 
slow  down  by  a multitude  of  people 
who  flowed  over  from  the  adjoining 
banks  onto  the  highway.  Perhaps  a 
fiesta,  a dance,  some  religious  observ- 
ance. But  a policeman  maintaining 
order  indicated  rather  that  there  had 
been  some  mishap.  Pulling  to  the  curb, 
we  quickly  learned  that  an  accident 
had  just  occurred.  Someone  had  been 
killed  "He's  right  over  there,  where 
you  see  that  circle  of  people." 

The  black  faces  silently  paid  homage 
to  the  dead  body  of  the  boy  thrown 
among  the  palm  trees  some  twenty 
feet  back  from  the  highway.  He  had 
crossed  the  bridge  from  the  town  of 
San  Pedro  and  was  struck  by  a car 
coming  from  the  other  direction. 
Death  was  instant;  the  car  smashed 
into  a palm  tree.  The  one  occupant, 
an  air  force  officer,  turned  himself 
over  to  the  authorities. 

"Que  Jesucristo  te  absuelva  . . I- 
began  silently  and  then  anointed  the 
body  which  was  still  being  drained  of 
blood.  Whispered  comments  could  be 
heard:  "It's  Johnny;"  "No,  it's  John- 


ny's brother,  Papin."  "Who's  got  a 
flashlight?  Maybe  it's  my  brother." 
Two  or  three  matches  are  struck  and 
the  flickering  light  etches  more  vividly 
yet  the  tragic  scene  in  the  mud. 

Walking  slowly  back  to  the  car,  we 
comment  that  this  will  be  the  first 
fatality  on  the  new  bridge.  Not  so,  we 
are  told,  rather  it  is  the  third  death 
in  six  weeks.  A fourteen-year-old  girl 
and  an  eleven-year-old  boy  had  pre- 
viously been  struck  down.  The  slow 
tempo  of  a childhood  spent  along  the 
river  bank  would  not  have  been  much 
of  a preparation  for  these  new  rules  of 
life  suddenly  imposed  from  outside. 

Finally  we  cross  the  new  bridge. 
Pedestrians  come  streaming  from  the 
San  Pedro  side,  attracted  to  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy  by  this  moment  of 
transcendence  as  death  breaks  through 
the  numbness  that  marks  the  everyday 
existence  of  these  people  caught  in 
poverty  and  oppression.  A young  girl, 
a cousin  of  the  dead  boy,  is  being 
helped  back  to  her  home.  We  take  her 
along.  The  wonder  of  the  splendid 
new  bridge  is  lost  on  us,  distracted  by 
the  hysterical  yelps  coming  from  the 
back  seat. 

There  is  no  traffic  and  arriving  at  the 
opposite  bank  it  is  no  problem  to 
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cross  the  yellow  dividing  strip  and 
force  the  Volkswagen  over  the  curb, 
then  to  find  our  way  along  the  laby- 
rinth of  lanes  and  shanties  until  the 
inevitable  crowd  of  people  reveal  the 
home  that  has  just  been  crushed  in 
grief.  As  usual,  the  mother  has  been 
told  that  the  boy  is  not  dead.  But  the 
pattern  is  too  well  known  to  her  and 
she  is  reeling  in  shock  while  voicing 
her  faint  hope  in  a demand  that  she  be 
taken  to  the  hospital  where,  they  tell 
her,  the  boy  is. 

Coming  back  through  on  Monday 
we  return  to  this  house.  Now  there  is 
a moment  for  conversation,  an  effort 
at  consoling.  We  meet  the  father,  a 
field  employee  in  the  Gulf  and  West- 
ern sugar  cane  lands  further  up  the 
line.  To  pay  the  costs  of  the  funeral  he 
sold  a horse.  We  also  meet  the  step- 
father. They  all  talk  about  the  boy  who 
has  died.  Papin  was  fifteen;  he  had  a 
job  washing  cars  at  a Texaco  service 


station  in  San  Pedro;  with  his  earnings 
he  helped  his  mother.  Before  supper 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  garage  to  bal- 
ance the  wheels  on  his  bike.  But  he 
crossed  the  bridge  and  while  working 
on  his  bike  under  one  of  the  lamps,  he 
was  struck  by  a speeding  Alfa  Romeo 
which  was  coming  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  curve,  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road. 

Now  we  drive  away  from  Barrio 
Blanco , the  strange  name  that  these 
families  gave  this  corner  of  the  city 
when  they  backed  on  to  these  lands 
along  the  river  bank  ten  years  ago. 
Here  poverty  created  its  own  sanctu- 
ary, shielding  these  families  from  the 
impossible  demands  of  modern  life, 
only  to  see  their  privacy  violated  when 
our  world  leapt  at  them  from  across 
the  river. 

San  Pedro  has  a fine  new  bridge. 

Papin  was  buried  yesterday  at  two 
in  the  afternoon.  • 
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With  this  article  we  begin  a series  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Father  Mars- 
kell  has  been  a missionary  in  Brazil.  As 
Vicar  General  of  Scarboro  Missions  for 
the  past  five  years  he  has  worked  ex- 
tensively with  lay  and  religious  groups 
in  Canada. 

h^lew  Year's  Eve  used  to  be  a very 


special  night  for  me  when  I was  grow- 
ing up  in  Hamilton.  My  dad  and  I 
would  leave  all  the  company  in  the 
living  room,  put  on  our  coats  and  go 
outside  through  the  back  door.  We 
would  walk  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  wait  on  the  porch  until  the  City 
Hall  clock  struck  midnight  and  the 
whistles  from  the  north-end  factories 
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Reflection  on 
the  Word 


George  Marskell,  SFM 


Father  Marskell  leading  a liturgy. 


signalled  the  beginning  of  a new  year. 
Then  we  would  let  ourselves  in  the 
front  door  to  the  living  room  where 
we  joined  in  the  happy  commotion  of 
New  Year's  celebration. 

Going  out  the  back  door  and  com- 
ing in  the  front  door  was  a ritual.  My 
dad  explained  that  it  meant  letting  the 
old  year  out  and  allowing  the  new 


year  in.  I can't  remember  anyone  in 
our  house  making  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions, but  the  significance  of  going  out 
the  back  and  coming  in  the  front 
seemed  to  have  a lot  of  meaning. 
There  was  a brand  new  beginning.  Life 
seemed  to  stop  for  a few  minutes  and 
start  again  in  a fresh  way.  The  past 
was  let  out,  disappearing  into  the  cold 
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night.  It  wasn't  the  future  that  was  let 
in,  but  the  fresh  new  present  and  a 
hope.  The  hope  was  that  by  starting 
with  the  now,  which  was  new,  we 
could  go  into  the  future  unburdened. 
It  was  like  getting  back  on  to  the 
world  which  had  slowed  down  and 
even  stopped,  to  allow  us  to  catch  up. 
Life  started  all  over  again. 

I know  now  as  my  dad  knew  then, 
that  time  doesn't  really  stop  to  allow 
us  to  catch  up,  nor  does  the  past  just 
disappear  magically.  Life  is  not  that 
unreal. 

However,  the  possibility  of  living  a 
new  life  is  very  real.  And  that  possi- 
bility is  not  limited  to  a defined  period 
of  time  such  as  New  Year's  Eve. 
Rather,  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
claims  to  be  Christian  it  is  a daily 
challenge. 

We  have  been  invited,  called  to 
newness  of  life.  The  Lord  passed  from 
death  to  life  so  we  might  have  life  and 
have  it  in  the  full.  Our  God  is  a God  of 
life  and  He  calls  us  to  life.  To  be  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  committed  concretely  to 
the  task  of  living  a new  life  in  Christ. 

I have  been  crucified  in  Christ  and 
the  life  I live  is  not  my  own. 

Christ  is  living  in  me. 

I still  have  my  human  life , but  it  is  a 
life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God , 

Who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for 
me. 

(Galatians  2, 19-20) 

How  can  we  live  this  life  of  faith? 
How  can  we,  in  other  words,  follow 
the  Lord?  It  is  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ  that  we  find  an  example  for  our 
lives  and  motives  for  our  attitudes. 

It  appears  quite  evident  in  the  Gos- 
pels that  Christ  was  aware  or  conscious 
of  the  reality  which  existed  around 
Him.  In  other  words,  He  was  in  touch 
with  what  was  happening  on  all  levels 
of  life  — religiously,  socially  and  poli- 
tically. 


Although  his  thrust  was  to  the  future, 
he  lived  very  much  in  the  present.  He 
did  not  create  a false  world  for  Him- 
self. 

To  be  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  it 
is  important  for  us  to  live  in  the  pres- 
ent. To  serve  the  truth  means  to  live 
in  a real  world,  the  world  of  the  pres- 
ent. This  is  the  world  that  needs 
redemption. 

The  parables  in  the  Gospel  which 
talk  about  vigilance,  about  staying 
awake,  mean  precisely  this  — to  be  in 
touch  with  the  present,  not  to  live  in 
the  past  or  future.  The  Son  of  Man 
will  come  when  you  least  expect 
Him.  (Luke  12-40) 

This  is  also  what  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil meant  when  it  said  we  must  "read 
the  signs  of  the  times."  We  must  learn 
to  ask  ourselves  the  meaning  of  events 
which  are  happening  in -the  world. 
Revelation  and  faith  enlighten  us  as 
we  seek  to  contribute  to  building  a 
better  world  for  all  people. 

Besides  being  in  touch  with  the 
world  around  Him,  Christ  was  also  in 
touch  with  the  Father.  A follower  of 
Jesus  must  make  time  to  pray.  The 
prayer  of  a Christian  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a later  article,  but  for  now 
it  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  Gos- 
pels the  prayers  of  Jesus  which  are  re- 
corded indicate  that  his  prayer  was 
connected  with  his  life.  His  being  in 
touch  with  the  world  of  man  did  not 
keep  him  from  his  Father,  rather  he 
brought  the  realities  of  his  life  to  his 
Father  in  prayer. 

To  follow  Jesus  also  means  to  an- 
nounce his  message.  He  preached  the 
Kingdom,  and  he  requires  us,  his  fol- 
lowers, to  do  the  same,  on  a wider 
scale  than  He  could  do  personally. 

Jesus  continued  his  tour  of  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  He  taught  in  their 
synagogues , he  proclaimed  the  good 
news  of  God's  reign , and  he  cured 
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every  sickness  and  disease.  At  the  sight 
of  the  crowds , his  heart  was  moved 
with  pity.  They  were  lying  prostrate 
from  exhaustion , like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  He  said  to  his  disciples: 
"The  harvest  is  good , but  laborers  are 
scarce.  Beg  the  harvest  master , to  send 
out  laborers  to  gather  his  harvest." 
(Matt.  9:35-37) 

With  these  words,  Matthew  intro- 
duces the  Lord's  commissioning  of  the 
twelve.  Jesus  has  compassion  for  the 
multitude,  who  are  "like  sheep  with- 
out a shepherd,"  a term  which  means 
"people  of  the  land."  The  Pharisees 
used  this  expression  as  a form  of  con- 
tempt. It  designated  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  those  who  did  not  know  the 
law  well  enough  to  observe  it,  and  be- 
sides could  not  afford  to  observe  it.  It 
is  to  these  crowds  — the  harassed 
and  bothered  poor  — that  Jesus  an- 
nounces the  Kingdom. 

Jesus  demands  total  change,  or  con- 


version as  a condition  for  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom.  The  Christian  must 
continually  re-orientate  himself  to- 
ward God  and  his  neighbour.  He 
struggles  to  change  those  conditions 
in  his  own  life,  and  in  the  world,  in 
man's  history,  which  separate  men 
from  God  and  from  each  other.  Such  a 
radical  turnabout — revolution  — can- 
not be  accomplished  by  one's  own 
efforts.  It  requires  the  power  of  God. 
That  is  the  reason  Jesus  preaches  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

To  begin  a new  year  is  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  as  Christians  are 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  an  old  world 
which  closes  itself  on  the  future.  We 
believe  in  a future  when  He  shall 
wipe  every  tear  from  their  eyes , and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death  or 
mourning , crying  out  or  pain , for  the 
former  world  has  passed  away. 
(Apoc.  21 , 4).  To  believe  in  that  possi- 
bility is  to  become  engaged  in  the  task 
of  making  the  world  new.  • 


BANKING  MADE  EASY! 


Sometimes  banking  is  a problem. 

Our  annuity  plan  can  make  it  easier. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  works:  We  will 
invest  your  money  and  send  you  an 
interest  cheque  regularly  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  This  guarantees  you  a 
steady  income  during  your  retire- 
ment. We  pay  a rate  of  return  as  high 
as  12  per  cent  depending  on  your  age. 
Any  capital  that  remains  at  the  time 


of  your  death  becomes  a gift  for  our 
mission  work. 

If  you  would  like  a brochure  on  our 
annuity  plan,  drop  a line  to: 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 
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Religions 

This  article  appeared  in  IMPACT , a 
monthly  Asian  magazine  for  human 
development  published  in  Manila. 


All  the  great  world  religions  — Hin- 
duism, Buddhism,  Christianity  and 
Islam  sprang  from  Asian  soil,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  almost  all  of  Asia's 
people  (including  China?)  profess  a 
religious  point  of  view  and  that  these 
religions  have  a great  influence  in  the 
lives  of  peoples  and  nations.  Many  of 
the  great  cultural  monuments  of  art 
and  architecture  have  been  inspired  by 
these  religions,  as  have  Asia's  cus- 
toms, traditions  and  entire  cultures. 

After  the  war,  Japan  and  Germany 
recovered  rapidly  because  of  huge  in- 
puts of  capital  aid.  Experts  then  felt 
the  rest  of  the  wo-rld  would  develop  if 
given  similar  doses  of  capital.  This 
naive  belief  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned and  the  search  for  development 
and  progress  broadened  to  include 
inquiry  into  the  attitudes  and  beliefs 
fostered  by  the  different  world  reli- 
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and  Development 


gions,  to  see  whether  these  contribute 
or  hinder  development.  Although  the 
main  teachings  of  all  world  religions 
should  contribute  to  a speedy  uplift- 
ment  of  mankind,  nevertheless,  ele- 
ments in  their  teachings  and  folklore 
outgrowths  tend  to  stifle  change  and 
growth.  At  least  one  thing  is  sure:  re- 
ligion is  an  important  ingredient  in 
any  civilization,  and  will  be  a weighty 
factor  in  the  king!  of  development  in 
store  for  the  Asian  continent. 

Islam  is  especially  interesting.  It  is 
the  most  hard-pressed  by  the  modern 
world  because  the  Koran,  written  a 
thousand  years  ago  for  a feudal  so- 
ciety, legislates  in  detail  on  the  com- 
plete spectrum  of  social,  political  and 
economic  life.  Hasan  Saab,  a noted 
Lebanese  Moslem  scholar  points  to 
shariya  and  tefsir  as  the  chief  culprits 
hindering  progress  — though  acknowl- 
edging that  they  are  factors  which 
"occupy  a vital  place  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  Moslem."  The  shariya , he 
maintains,  has  firmly  established  its 
precepts  upon  daily  life  in  a manner 
that  can  be  termed  "frozen,"  and  the 


tefsir  has  erroneously  introduced  the 
rules  of  the  Koran  into  the  conduct  of 
both  the  individual  and  society.  Con- 
sequently, a totalitarian  religious  doc- 
trine has  come  into  being  .While  other 
religions  have  kept  pace  with  progress, 
Islam  has  departed  from  its  primordial 
goals;  it  has  become  bound  to  shariya, 
which  has  only  contributed  to  retarda- 
tion. Interestingly,  it  is  the  success  of 
its  arch  enemy,  Israel,  that  has  caused 
much  present  soul  searching. 

In  Buddhism,  a healthy  debate  is 
going  on  between  those  who  want  to 
become  involved  in  the  development 
process  and  those  who  want  to  limit 
Buddhism  to  a purely  spiritual 
concern. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  find  in  Hinduism 
a specific  school  of  thought  or  issue 
that  could  exemplify  new  approaches 
to  the  development  question.  The 
caste  system  remains  a very  serious 
hindrance  to  progress. 

Christianity  has  gone  deep  into  its 
traditions  for  strong  teachings  on  jus- 
tice and  use  of  property,  but  it  needs 
to  translate  teaching  in  action.  • 
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The  history  of  foreign  corporations 
operating  in  weak  nations  is  replete  with 
injustice;  efficiency,  profits,  and  loyalty 
to  their  own  country  taking  priority  over 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  local  people; 
taking  too  much  and  leaving  too  little; 
crushing  local  competition  and  gaining 
monopolistic  power;  making  poor  coun- 
tries dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
modern  technology  and  even  national 
defense;  being  instruments  of  their  own 
country's  foreign  policy;  and  creating 
desires  that  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
poor  country. 

Alexander  Carter, 

Bishop  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Ontario, 
at  the  Bishops'  Synod  in  Rome, 
October  1971. 
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The  Wag 
in  Bolod 

-bolod 

Lydia  L.  Quileste  KAy  barrio  or  village  is  called  Bolod- 
I V 1 bolod.  It  is  located,  more  or  less, 
two  and  a half  kilometers  away  from 
the  town  of  St.  Bernard.  The  place  is 
poor  and  peopled  by  those  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  whose  daily 
needs  are  produced  from  the  soil. 
And  because  of  this  situation,  people 
who  are  working  in  their  rice  fields,  in 
their  farms,  are  always  expecting  the 
help  of  God  in  many  ways.  It  might 
be  in  the  form  of  saying  the  prayer  for 
the  saints  or  hearing  Mass  in  the  room 
with  a very  limited  knowledge  about 
Jesus.  But  mostly,  people  are  tied  up 
in  the  traditional  way  of  worshipping 
the  saints,  putting  Christ  behind  them. 

Our  barrio's  patron  saint,  Santa 
Philomena,  was  worshipped  by  the 
people  before  World  War  II,  until  the 
time  came  that  the  Church  ordered  to 
abolish  this  saint.  The  people  could 


Wss  Quileste 
front  right) 
vith  her  people. 
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hardly  accept  it,  those  who  accepted 
it  were  only  the  Church  officials  and 
some  few  followers,  the  others  were 
against  the  Church.  There  was  com- 
plete trouble  in  our  barrio,  there  was 
no  charity  among  others,  thinking  that 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  Church, 
and  because  of  it  faith  was  gradually 
weakened.  The  people  didn't  listen  to 
many  explanations  from  the  Church 
authorities.  The  barrio  was  completely 
dead. 

But  God  really  is  good,  so  kind,  so 
loving  to  His  people.  He  always  pro- 
vides a way  to  gather  back  His  people 
to  Him. 

Because  of  a very  few  number  of 
priests  here  in  our  place,  only  one 
priest  in  a parish,  which  are  composed 
of  almost  30  barrios  or  villages,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  priest  to  visit  all  the 
barrios  to  bring  His  Words  to  them. 
The  distance  of  these  barrios  to  the 
town  is  quite  far,  and  the  result  is  that, 
no  matter  how  eager  an  individual  is 
to  listen  to  His  Words,  his  desire  faded 
out  because  to  go  to  Him  is  a great 
obstacle  on  his  way.  He  has  to  leave 
his  family  with  little  children  for  al- 
most a day  and  spending  some  amount 
taken  from  his  labor  that  sometimes 
could  not  even  support  his  family. 

I came  to  know  Father  Terry  Gal- 
lagher in  a very,  very  symbolic  way.  As 
I have  stated  above,  my  barrio  was  a 
dead  one.  Then  came  my  periodical 
visit  at  home  from  Cebu  City  just  after 
I had  finished  my  two-year  course  in 
college  — secretarial  course.  It  was 
May  13, 1972,  our  barrio  fiesta.  I didn't 
know  that  it  was  a fiesta  because  since 
that  time,  when  trouble  broke  out  be- 
cause of  our  patron  saint,  the  people 


are  no  more  active,  no  more  cooper- 
ative, desperate,  and  the  barrio  was 
affected.  There  was  no  life  in  that 
occasion,  very  few  went  to  hear  Mass. 
For  myself,  I just  keep  on  watching  the 
people  passing  by,  no  interest  to  go 
with  them  because  I didn't  find  love  in 
that  occasion.  But  after  several  mo- 
ments all  I know  was  that  I was  on  my 
way  to  the  chapel. 

There  was  an  open-forum  where  the 
people  could  ask  things  which  they 
don't  understand.  For  me,  I was  not 
intending  to  ask  questions,  all  I want 
is  only  to  watch  the  people.  I was 
standing  in  the  corner.  One  man  asked 
the  question  why  the  priest  wouldn't 
go  with  the  procession,  and  it  was  an- 
swered that  because  only  the  children, 
drunk  men  and  old  women  were  go- 
ing. I was  mad  at  that,  and  I asked  per- 
mission to  talk  in  the  microphone  and 
voiced  out  my  anger,  digging  the  past 
incident  that  caused  the  chaos  of  my 
barrio.  I even  said  that  priests  were 
lazy.  When  my  anger  calmed  down,  I 
noticed  that  Father  Gallagher  was 
there  before  me.  He  tried  to  explain 
everything  and  even  cried,  perhaps 
being  sensitive  to  what  I said. 

That  was  the  beginning  and  he  hired 
me  as  the  secretary  for  his  program, 
and  at  the  same  time,  I joined  the 
group  of  the  Apostles  (lay  leaders). 
Then  came  the  time  that  my  barrio 
will  be  the  next  to  have  the  (religious 
education)  seminar.  Only  very  few  re- 
sponded, out  of  more  than  300  popu- 
lation only  79  attended.  As  the  semi- 
nar went  on,  our  attendance  was  also 
decreasing  and  those  who  survived 
were  only  36.  We  were  able  to  form 
the  core-group  with  an  Apostle  and 
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me  as  leaders. 

As  the  group  went  on  their  three 
months,  follow-up  many  things  hap- 
pened especially  among  the  members. 
One  member  was  almost  killed  by  her 
husband  because  of  misunderstanding 
being  a member  of  the  group;  a hus- 
band almost  lost  his  wife  because  of 
bleeding  due  to  premature  delivery;  a 
father  almost  lost  his  one-year-old  son 
because  the  boy  fell  down  the  ladder; 
and  there  was  gossip  from  the  people. 
I was  also  brought  to  court  because  of 
my  work.  All  these  things  could  not 
stop  the  core-group,  instead  they  be- 
came more  intensified  in  their  work. 

Then  came  the  time  that  the  core- 
group have  to  recruit  people  in  the 
barrio  for  their  seminar  on  the  Cere- 
mony of  the  Mass.  This  time  Father 
Gallagher  was  no  more  here,  I was  left 
alone  in  the  office,  nobody  to  ask 
help,  and  I was  trying  to  manage 
everything. 

In  our  work,  in  the  barrio,  we  en- 
countered such  indifferent,  stone- 
hearted  people,  indicating  that  their 
faith  was  completely  dead.  But  God 
really  worked  with  us,  because  in  the 
first  evening  of  the  seminar,  there 
were  38  who  attended.  On  the  second 
evening,  second  week,  due  to  the 
town  fiesta,  nobody  came.  God  knows 
how  we  feel  that  time.  That  week  the 
group  worked  harder,  and  thank  God, 
for  the  next  meeting,  our  attendance 
was  increased  to  52,  and  decreased  a 
little  for  the  following  week. 

During  the  Offertory  lessons,  our 
attendance  reached  down  to  19,  be- 
cause this  is  the  most  critical  part 
where  money  collection  (small 
amount)  is  involved.  Again,  we  have 


to  work  harder,  explaining  to  the  peo- 
ple the  purpose  of  the  Offering,  which 
is  shared  by  the  parish  and  the  barrio. 
We  were  successful  because  when  we 
began  the  Eucharist  lessons,  atten- 
dance was  a little  bit  better  and  those 
who  completed  the  seminar  were  29 
people. 

We  had  our  first  complete  cere- 
mony last  July  20,  1973.  For  me  as  a 
leader,  I could  not  express  my  feelings 
when  I saw  the  fruit  of  our  labor  who 
were  very  responsive  and  I could  not 
help  myself,  I cried  because  I saw  that 
the  faith  of  my  people  which  was 
dead  for  a long  time  is  now  beginning 
to  grow  again.  The  ceremony  was  so 
solemn  that  those  barrio  folks  who 
first  attended  were  also  crying  for  the 
reason  that  they  never  experienced  it 
before.  A little  community  of  believers 
is  now  existing  out  from  the  dead 
barrio  whose  faith  was  weakened  be- 
cause of  little  faith  and  knowledge 
about  Him.  Now,  the  core-group  is 
again  working  to  recruit  the  others  to 
increase  the  attendance  of  the  cere- 
mony every  Sunday. 

My  barrio  is  just  one  of  the  exam- 
ples of  how  important,  how  effective 
this  program  is.  I thanked  Fr.  Terry 
Gallagher  being  the  one  sent  to  the 
Philippine  soil,  also  to  all  his  efforts, 
his  energy  expended  to  my  beloved 
people,  letting  them  fully  understand 
the  Filipino  way  of  worshipping  this 
Loving  Man,  Jesus. 

Now  that  he  is  no  more  here,  this 
program  will  still  continue  along  with 
the  loving  support  of  Fr.  Pat  Kelly  in 
Cabalian,  and  Fr.  Mike  Arevalo  in  St. 
Bernard,  together  with  their  respective 
groups  of  Apostles.  • 
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The  Philippines- 
Sealing  a 
friendship. 


it's  a small 

Dear  Children: 

Here  we  are  again  in  January,  the  time  of  new  beginnings  — a 
new  year,  a new  winter  to  be  enjoyed  with  some  of  the  new  clothes 
and  toys  we  received  on  Christmas,  maybe  even  some  new  resolu- 
tions that  we  made  on  New  Year's  Day. 

You  might  wonder  why  people  should  make  these  resolutions  on 
New  Year's  Day  rather  than  on  any  day  in  the  year.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  wrong  with  making  resolutions  at  any  time,  but  the  New 
Year  has  something  special.  We  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  start- 
ing out  fresh.  We  have  come  a little  way  in  our  lives  since  the  last 
year,  we  have  taken  a look  around  at  where  we  are,  and  now  we 
are  ready  to  push  off  again. 

This  business  about  making  resolutions  is  very  old.  Even  away 
back  in  ancient  times  people  liked  to  make  a ceremony  when  they 
were  starting  something  new  — a ceremony  that  showed  how  they 
really  felt  inside  about  this  new  beginning.  And  so  you  see  that  a 
resolution  is  not  just  a little  thing;  we  should  take  them  seriously 
because  they  come  from  inside  us,  from  our  hearts. 

I wonder  what  kinds  of  resolutions  you  children  made  this  New 
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The  Bahamas  — 
"This  is  winter?" 


world 

Year?  I'm  sure  that  there  were  all  kinds  — from  deciding  to  work 
harder  at  your  homework,  to  more  serious  things  like  trying  to  make 
more  of  an  effort  to  get  along  with  your  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
with  your  parents.  You  might  have  made  a resolution  to  spend  more 
of  your  time  on  others,  as  Jesus  Christ  asks  us  all  to  do.  All  of  these 
resolutions  are  good  and  we  should  take  them  seriously.  As  we  saw 
these  ideas  come  from  our  hearts  and  so  they  deserve  a little  extra 
effort. 

Somebody  once  said  that  the  only  thing  you  could  say  for  sure 
about  resolutions  is  that  they  are  all  broken.  And  maybe  that  is  true, 
but  so  what?  If  we  break  a resolution,  does  that  mean  that  it's  all 
finished,  that  we  are  off  the  hook  now  till  the  next  New  Year's? 
By  no  means!  When  we  realize  we  have  broken  our  resolution, 
that  only  means  we  have  to  try  a little  harder.  We  just  pick  up 
where  we  left  off.  And  the  good  idea  for  a resolution  might  come 
any  time  during  the  year,  not  just  at  New  Year's. 

I would  like  to  hear  about  your  resolutions,  or  if  you  didn't  make 
any,  then  maybe  you  have  an  idea  for  one.  And  I make  the  resolu- 
tion to  answer  personally  every  one  of  you. 

Father  Jim. 
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KITS 

FOR 


A series  of  multi-media  kits 
on  the  3rd  World 
for: 

the  classroom 
the  parish 


the  home. 


KANADA 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

A 26-minute  slide-tape  package 
on  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
3 parts. 

Parti. 

A sketch  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Dominican  people. 

Part  2. 

An  autobiography  of  a campesino 
(farmer). 

Part  3. 

An  overview  in  which  a local  high 
school  teacher  and  three  Canadian 
missionaries  reflect  on  how  the 
meaning  of  words  like  "Develop- 
ment" and  "Liberation"  have 
changed  in  a new  Latin  America. 
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Where  Does  Freedom  Lie? 

ST.  VINCENT 

A 15-minute,  slide-tape  program  on  the  people  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent  . . . Treating  some  of  their  con- 
temporary problems  in  light  of  a colonial  heritage,  as 
well  as  the  role  of  the  Church  and  the  foreign 
missionary  in  this  Caribbean  state. 

Special  feature:  A Vincentian  calypso,  illustrating  their 
feelings  on  the  foreign  presence  in  their  country. 


One  Small  Step 

PHILIPPINES 

Is  an  18-minute,  16  mm  colour  film.  It  shows  how 
people  of  a small  town  in  the  Philippines  became 
aware  of  their  problems  through  the  cooperative 
movement. 

It  focuses  in  on  the  life  of  a Filipino  farmer,  Felipe, 
who  lives  in  Hinundayan,  Southern  Leyte  and  relates 
how  the  self  determination  which  was  lying  dormant 
within  him  because  of  oppressive  circumstances  was 
brought  to  life  by  study,  cooperation  and  trust  in 
others  like  himself. 


*Each  kit  comes  with  — 


a Photo  Puzzle:  An  educational  game  involving  every- 
one designed  to  introduce  the  learner  to  the  emerging 
third  world. 

Ten  puzzles  making  up  a total  of  51  parts  per  unit, 
b)  Discussion  guides  and  helpful  hints  in  the  use  of  the 
audio-visual  kit. 


Rental  prices  for  each  kit  are: 

1 week  $3.00 

2 weeks  $5.00 


Available  from : 

Mission  Education  Department, 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Canadian 

Sikhs 


Maureen  Lavin 


Canada  is  a multicultural  country.  In 
order  to  understand  and  love  our 
neighbors  we  have  to  understand  their 
cultural  background.  Religion  is  a key 
to  understanding  the  deepest  meaning 
of  a culture.  From  time  to  time  this 
year  we  would  like  to  offer  some  con- 
siderations on  Canadians  of  different 
cultural  roots.  Miss  Lavin  is  a Van- 
couver free  lance  writer. 


With  great  reverence,  Giani  Valvir 
Singh,  priest  of  the  Vancouver 
Sikh  Temple,  placed  a cloth  of  silver 
and  gold  over  the  Guru  Granch  Sahib, 
the  book  of  sacred  scriptures. 

He  then  came  down  from  the  pyra- 
mid dais  and  in  one  fluid  motion  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  red-carpeted 
floor.  After  a desperate  eye  search  for 
a chair,  a stool  — anything  — and 
finding  nothing,  I accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  join  him.  I'd  already  obeyed 


A Sikh  bridegroom  waits  for  his  bride 
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Sikh  Temple , Vancouver. 


the  Sikh  customs  of  discarding  shoes 
at  the  door,  and  covering  the  crown 
of  my  head.  Shades  of  St.  Paul!  In  the 
Sikh  religion  though,  the  latter  rule 
applies  to  both  men  and  women. 

Sixty  minutes  and  hundreds  of  ach- 
ing bones  later  I knew  a great  deal 
about  the  Sikh  people.  (In  Sanskrit, 
Sikh  is  shishya,  disciple;  guru  is  a 
Hindu  word  which  means  one  who 
leads  from  darkness  to  light. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
tenth  and  last  guru,  Gobind  Singh, 
determined  that  the  Sikhs  should  have 
the  strength  and  discipline  to  with- 
stand the  might  of  enemies  and  sur- 
vive persecution  for  their  faith.  His 
father,  the  ninth  guru,  had  been 
beheaded  by  the  Mogul  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  for  refusing  to  embrace 
Islam.  It  is  to  Gobind  Singh  that  the 
Sikhs  owe  their  outstanding  place  in 
Indian  military  history. 

To  teach  his  lesson,  five  times 


Gobind  Singh  asked  the  Sikhs  who 
were  thronged  on  the  plains  below  his 
tent  if  there  was  one  among  them  will- 
ing to  give  his  life  for  his  guru.  Five 
times  a Sikh  entered  the  tent,  and  each 
time  the  guru  emerged  with  blood 
dripping  from  his  sword.  But  he'd  only 
killed  five  goats.  The  sikhs  who'd  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  became 
the  Five  Beloved,  the  first  members  of 
the  Khalsa,  a band  whose  followers 
adopted  the  five  K's. 

These  are  kesha,  long  hair  wrapped 
in  a turban;  kangha,  the  wooden  or 
ivory  comb;  kaccha,  military  knee 
breeches;  kara,  steel  bracelet,  and 
kirpan , a sword  or  khanda  (a  small 
dagger). 

Some  of  these  have  obvious  military 
uses  but  there  are  also  spiritual 
connotations.  The  kaccha  denotes 
restraint,  the  bracelet  obedience,  and 
the  comb  purity  of  mind. 

Of  Vancouver's  20,000  Sikhs,  about 
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one-third  wear  these  symbols.  The 
golden  dagger  of  Valvir  Singh  hangs  at 
his  waist  from  a blue  cord.  Six  feet  tall, 
turbaned,  and  with  a rich  white 
beard,  he  cuts  a noble  figure.  He  was 
the  first  Sikh  I'd  ever  talked  with.  I met 
others  later  and  was  impressed  by 
their  courtesy,  spirituality,  and  dig- 
nity. 

It's  customary  for  Sikh  women  to 
place  Kaur  after  their  names,  and  for 
men  to  add  Singh. 

Singh  means  more  than  lion.  It 
means  prince,  emperor.  Kaur  means 
princess,  queen,"  Valvir  Singh  said. 

With  this  confidence  and  pride  in 
themselves  as  Sikhs,  how  could  they 
help  but  stand  tall? 

In  the  Sikh  religion  there  is  no  sex 
discrimination,  and  no  caste  system. 
Guru  Nanak,  the  first  guru,  and  a 
Hindu,  taught  that  people  of  all  races 
and  creeds  — both  men  and  women 
— were  equals  in  God's  sight.  He 
founded  Sikhism  about  five  hundred 
years  ago  to  try  to  bring  Hindus  and 
Moselms  together  and  lived  to  see  it 
established  in  northern  India.  Today 
the  majority  of  India's  10  million  Sikhs 
live  in  the  Punjab.  (Sikhism  and  Juda- 
ism are  the  only  religions  in  the  world 
to  give  birth  to  nations.) 

The  disciples  believe  in  the  One 
True  God.  They  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  each  sikh  is 
baptized  twice;  once  to  absolve  him 
of  the  sins  of  his  former  life,  and  once 
to  cleanse  him  of  his  transgressions 
since  his  first  baptism  and  to  make 
him  a true  member  of  Sikhism. 

They  believe  in  destiny,  paradise, 
hell,  and  they  honour  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
holy  prophet.  There  are  no  images  in 
the  Temple  and  they  abhor  idolatry. 

Their  services  consist  of  readings 
from  the  Granth  Sahib  and  though 
they  refer  to  it  as  Living  Lord,  it's  only 
a symbol. 

Ha/a/,  meat,  the  flesh  of  an  animal 


not  killed  by  the  first  blow,  is  forbid- 
den to  them.  They  are  opposed  to 
smoking  and  drugs.  As  for  runaway 
youngsters,  "We  haven't  any  and 
there's  no  drug  problem  in  our  com- 
munity. The  children  listen  to  the 
instruction  of  their  parents,"  Valvir 
Singh  said. 

I found  this  a bit  hard  to  accept,  but 
after  observing  the  activity  around  the 
Temple  I was  less  doubtful.  It  seems  to 
be  a meeting  place  for  all  ages.  Young 
and  old  sit  in  conversation  on  wooden 
benches  in  the  courtyard  between 
well-kept  gardens.  There's  constant 
movement  in  and  out  of  the  Temple, 
an  ideal  social  and  spiritual  blending. 

Inside,  the  Guru  Granth  Singh  rests 
on  a high  platform  at  the  south  end. 
Sunlight  blazes  through  large  glass 
domes  in  the  ceiling.  On  entering,  the 
Sikhs  kneel  and  bow  to  the  floor 
before  the  Granth  Sahib.  One  twelve- 
month-old baby  tried  to  avoid  this 
ritual,  but  her  mother  insisted.  No 
youngster  was  allowed  to  ignore  the 
Granth.  Once  the  children  had  paid 
homage,  there  was  no  repressive  disci- 
pline imposed  on  them.  When  repri- 
manded for  a little  too  much  activity 
— and  what  child  could  resist  an 
expanse  of  carpeted  floor  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  several  thou- 
sands? — they  did  indeed  "listen  to 
their  parents'  instructions." 

No  child's  voice  was  raised  in  anger 
or  frustration,  and  there  were  neither 
tears  nor  fighting  — remarkable. 

The  Granth  Sahib  has  the  writings 
of  the  Sikh  gurus  as  well  as  those  of 
Hindu  and  Moslem  saints,  and  takes 
the  place  of  a human  leader.  This  was 
decreed  by  the  last  guru,  Gobind 
Singh,  before  he  died. 

The  Sikh  founder,  Guru  Nanak, 
established  a guru-ka-langar  (kitchen' 
of  the  guru)  as  a means  of  breaking 
down  the  caste  system,  and  to  teach 
humility  to  his  followers.  He  believed 
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A Sikh  wedding  ceremony. 


that  eating  together  would  abolish 
social  barriers. 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the 
guru's  kitchen  in  the  basement  of  the 
Vancouver  Temple  is  open  to  every- 
one. The  food  is  financed  by  the 
disciples,  who  at  times  contribute  as 
much  as  $10,000  in  one  week  for  the 
upkeep  of  their  Temple. 

"They're  very  generous,"  Valvir 
Singh  said.  And  of  course  they  all  have 
good  jobs. 

"They're  a hard-working  commu- 
nity. We  believe  in  work.  There  aren't 
any  beggars  among  us." 

The  Sikhs  work  in  factories,  saw 
mills,  government  service,  business, 
farming,  hospitals  and  industries.  For 
relaxation,  they  take  part  in  games  and 
sports. 

They  are  part  of  the  Vancouver 
community  and  yet  manage  to  pre- 
serve their  language,  culture,  and 
family  ties  in  India. 


At  present  in  India  the  Sikhs  are 
striving  for  a state  of  their  own.  They 
had  one  for  five  short  years,  but  in 
1971  the  government  resigned  be- 
cause of  partisan  conflict.  Today  the 
Punjab  is  ruled  by  the  Congress  Party 
of  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  India's  Prime 
Minister. 

As  I limped  out  of  the  Vancouver 
Temple  I was  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  Sikhs.  Not  that  I'd  any  inten- 
tion of  rushing  into  their  ranks  — at 
least  not  until  they  install  seats  in  their 
house  of  prayer  — but  I wasn't  in  any 
doubt  about  their  finally  achieving 
their  purpose  in  the  Punjab,  with  the 
help  of  the  "True  one,  immortal, 
unborn,  self-existent,  great  and  boun- 
tiful," in  the  words  of  Guru  Nanak's 
prayer. 

I'd  no  doubt  either  that  these  peo- 
ple, vital,  energetic,  and  God-loving, 
are  the  type  of  immigrants  to  be  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  into  Canada.  • 
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Alias 

Alvarez 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


T he  man  with  the  deep,  dark  eyes 

* and  the  sharp,  almost  classic  fea- 
tures wheeled  the  familiar  big  blue 
Volkswagen  van  expertly  in  to  the  nar- 
row parking  space  and,  almost  before 
the  vehicle  had  come  to  a full  stop,  he 
was  out  on  the  busy  street,  clutching  a 
black  briefcase  under  his  arm  as  he 
scurried  off  into  the  milling  crowds 
and  into  the  heavy  traffic  of  down- 
town Cebu  City  in  the  Philippines. 

Shoulders  well  back  and  the  silver- 
locked  head  angled  like  a rudder,  he 
fairly  scooted  through  the  maze  of 
carts,  fruit  stands  and  pedlars  of  all 
description.  A quick  smile,  a slight  lift- 
ing of  an  eyebrow  or  a gentle  pat  on 
the  arm  was  his  almost  constant  greet- 
ing as  he  threaded  his  way  through  the 
crowded  streets.  Occasionally  he 
would  stop  to  examine  the  goods 
piled  on  the  back  of  a truck  or  on  one 
of  the  roadside  racks  and  he  would 
make  some  wry  comment  to  the  man 
in  charge.  A pat  on  the  arm  and  a short 
merry  burst  of  laughter  and  the  man 
continued  his  sizzling  pace  through 
the  streets. 

Under  the  burning  rays  of  the  mid- 
afternoon tropical  sun,  most  people 


were  just  ambling  along  and  those 
who  could  afford  the  time  were  sitting 
in  whatever  shade  they  could  find.  The 
energetic  dapper  man  seemed  to  be 
unperturbed  by  the  heat  and  he  even 
managed  to  look  cool  and  amazingly 
refreshed. 

Many  of  the  pedestrians  seemed  to 
know  the  man.  Greetings  were  com- 
ing from  all  sides.  He  flashed  that  big, 
wide  grin  and  his  dark  eyes  sparkled  as 
he  stepped  over,  with  remarkable  agil- 
ity, just  to  say,  "Hi!" 

The  man  was  Father  Armand  Cle- 
ment and  he  is  very  well  known  in 
Cebu  City,  not  just  for  his  impressive 
speed  in  the  streets  but  for  his  avail- 
ability and  friendly  concern  for  peo- 
ple. This  daily  race  through  the  streets 
is  not  an  endurance  contest  (unless 
you  happen  to  be  following  him).  It  is 
a race  against  the  clock  to  pick  up 
parts  for  jeeps,  motorcycles  and  gen- 
erators. It  could  be  almost  anything! 
Father  Clement  is  the  procurator  for 
Scarboro's  mission  on  the  Island  of 
Leyte.  Abominable  roads  in  Southern 
Leyte,  heat  and  the  general  wear  and 
tear  of  things  means  that  vehicles  and 
anything  with  moving  parts  are  in 
constant  need  of  repairs.  Since  these 
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parts  are  not  available  in  the  remote 
reaches  of  Leyte,  Father  Army  usually 
has  a long  list  and  the  needs  are 
urgent.  Food  supplies  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life  must  also  be  put  aboard 
the  evening  boat  to  reach  Leyte  in  the 
morning. 

Naturally  this  is  just  one  of  Father 
Army's  chores.  He  is  a full-time  chap- 
lain to  an  order  of  Filipina  Sisters  and 
he  has  made  himself  available  to  the 
many  people  who  come  to  him  for 
counselling  and  is  on  call  for  any  num- 
ber of  help-out  roles.  Never  ruffled,  he 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  say  "no" 
to  anyone.  As  a result  his  days  are  long 
ones.  And  even  late  at  night,  when 
he's  preparing  for  bed,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a guest  to  rap  at  his  gate 
seeking  a bed  and  some  instant  hos- 
pitality. Father  Clement  invariably  pro- 
vides both. 

Walking  into  the  Post  Office  to  pick 
up  the  mail,  he  pointed  to  a small 
glass  drawer  located  high  up  on  the 
wall,  completely  out  of  reach.  "I  need 
a ladder,"  he  whispered  in  a confiden- 
tial tone.  "Yelling  for  attention  will  get 
you  no  where  in  the  Philippines  but 
watch  this." 

He  looked  around  the  corner  where 


the  clerks  were  milling  about  and 
emitted  a very  soft  sibilant  sound. 

"Ts-ss-tH"  Heads  looked  up  all  over 
and  in  a matter  of  seconds  he  had  his 
ladder  and,  in  even  less  time,  he  had 
his  mail. 

The  next  stop  was  Cebu  City  Hall  to 
pay  the  water  and  light  bill.  The  name 
on  the  bill  was  plainly  — Alvarez. 

"Do  you  pay  his  bills  too"  I in- 
quired. 

He  looked  up  at  me  in  puzzlement 
and  pointed  a stubby  finger  at  his 
chest.  "Alvarez.  That's  me.  I'm  Alvarez. 
It  would  take  so  long  to  get  through 
all  the  red  tape  to  replace  the  name  of 
the  former  householder  I thought  it'd 
be  easier  to  have  an  alias." 

Father  Armand  Clement  was  born  in 
Montreal  and  is  now  senior  man  in 
length  of  service  in  Scarboro's  Philip- 
pine mission.  Other  mission  assign- 
ments included  six  years  in  China, 
several  years  during  World  War  II  as 
an  airforce  chaplain  and  an  extended 
period  as  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Wain- 
wright,  Alberta  in  the  Edmonton  Arch- 
diocese. In  1957  Father  Clement  was 
assigned  to  the  Philippines  where  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  as  a mis- 
sionary ever  since.  • 
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WILL  YOU  CHOOSE  LIFE  WITH  SCARBORO? 


Roger  Brennan,  a Scarboro  Father  in  the  Philippines  says: 

" I try  to  be  an  occasion  for  them  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and 
reflect  on  the  Word  of  God.  I think  that  by  simply  being  here  we  show 
the  people  the  concern  of  the  Church  for  them;  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  Church  even  though  they  may  be  on  a small 
island;  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  they  are  important,  they 
are  significant,  that  people  from  another  country  would  want  to  come 
here  and  live  with  them  and  work  with  them  and  learn  with  them. 
It  is  important  that  they  understand  that  they  are  vital  to  the  Church 
of  God." 


Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 
style and  their  training. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN AGE LEVEL  

^ %.  ^ vK  ^ ^ ^ d/  d/ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ rp  r|\  /J\  /p  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Born  in  Hie,  Manitoba , Father  Charles  Cervais  was 
ordained  by  the  late  Bishop  John  Cody  in  London , 

Ontario , December  23,  7967.  Shortly  after  his 
ordination , Father  Charlie  went  to  Scarboro's 
Philippine  Mission.  From  7969  unt/7  7973  he  was 
Director  of  Public  Relations  at  Scarboro  Head- 
quarters in  Canada  and  was  reappointed  to  the 
Philippines  late  in  1973  where  he  is  working 
today. 

*1 

Remember 

A few  years  ago,  Father  Gus  Roberts  and  I were  invited  to  Bay  Ridges,  Ontario, 
to  show  our  'multi-media'  programme  on  "mission."  This  was  before  Father 
Bud  Quesnelle  and  his  parishioners  had  built  their  new  church.  There  was  a 
Saturday  evening  Mass  in  the  school  hall  and  we  were  to  show  the  programme 
after  Mass. 

Think  of  the  technical  improvisations  needed  to  change  an  auditorium  into  a 
church  and  then  into  a theatre  in  the  shortest  possible  time  without  losing  your 
audience!  With  "the  Mass  is  ended,  go  in  peace"  the  parishioners  naturally 
headed  for  the  doors.  Father  Gus  and  I had  to  contend  with  this  mass  exodus 
as  we  frantically  propped  up  ladders.  Then  we  started  to  set  up  a screen  con- 
sisting of  three  bed  sheets.  Masking  tape  helped  us  hold  the  sheets  in  place. 
Now  the  three  carousel  projectors  had  to  be  placed.  A tape  recorder  with  the 
mission  message  along  with  speakers  had  to  be  plugged  in  and  of  course  this 
meant  hundreds  of  feet  of  extension  cord  running  over  and  under  chairs  and 
around  the  feet  of  a 'crowd  on  the  move'. 

The  switches  and  electrical  outlets  were  controlled  behind  the  stage  so  one 
of  us  would  have  to  plug  in  the  cords  and  run  to  the  projectors  to  try  them  out 
while  the  other  tried  the  switches.  During  this  procedure  the  lights  were  going 
on  and  off  until  the  correct  switches  were  found. 

When  everything  was  nearly  ready,  someone  'naturally'  tripped  over  the 
extension  cord  and  cut  off  the  electricity  to  the  projectors!! 

Finally,  the  remaining  parishioners  sat  down  — probably  in  a certain  state  of 
shock  after  seeing  such  frantic  activity  of  the  two  Scarboro  Fathers. 

I went  to  the  front  and  wiping  the  sweat  off  my  brow,  announced:  "We  are 
now  ready  to  start  the  show."  Just  then,  a twelve-year-old  boy  who  had  been 
sitting  watching  all  these  antics  with  amusement  (it  actually  had  been  somewhat 
of  a two-man  circus  that  Father  Gus  and  I had  put  on)  piped  up  in  a loud  clear 
voice:  "But  we  have  already  seen  the  show!!"  Everyone  laughed  and  Act  II 

proceeded  with  no  more  hitches.  • ^ 

K Charles  Gervais,  SFM 
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Please 

Don't  change  your  address 
without  letting  us  know ! 

To  insure  uninterrupted  service  on  your  SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 
please  notify  us  at  least  six  weeks  before  you  move. 

1 . Send  this  full  page. 

(If  label  not  available,  be 

sure  to  give  us  your  old  address.) 

2.  Print  your  name  and  new  address 
on  right. 


Name 


New  Address 

Please  print 

City 

Prov. 

Postal  Zone 

3.  Mail  entire  notice  to: 

j. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEl.  (416)  261-7135 
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FOCUS 


Part  of  Scarboro  seminary  on  Kingston  Road  is  being  used 
as  a Mission  Centre.  Live-in  and  meeting  facilities  are 
being  offered  to  groups  working  for  cross-cultural  under- 
standing and  international  justice.  Directing  the  project  is 
Father  Jack  Lynch,  30.  Father  Jack  did  mission  education 
in  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Alberta  during 
the  past  four  years.  • 


Since  last  November,  Father  J.  Robert  Smith,  40,  has  been 
directing  the  Public  Relations  Department  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  Father  Bud's  many  years  of  overseas  experience 
were  spent  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Last  year  he  was  at 
the  Pastoral  Institute  in  Quito,  Ecuador  studying  with  Latin 
American  theologians.  His  new  work  will  put  Father  Smith 
in  contact  with  Canadians  across  the  country.  • 


ms 


Wide  experience  in  Brazil  brings  another  dimension  to 
Father  Tim  Ryan's  classes  on  Liberation  Theology. 
After  his  first  term  of  service  in  Brazil,  Father  Ryan,  36,  was 
sent  to  Europe  for  further  study.  Later,  he  returned  to 
Brazil  where  he  prepared  lay  people  theologically  at  the 
Manaus  Pastoral  Institute.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology  in  1972.  Father  Tim  also 
lectures  at  Institutes  in  Ottawa  and  New  York.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  js  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Editorial 


Cunning  Serpents,Harmless  Doves 


As  Catholics  we  believe  that  the  Gospel  must  be  preached.  To  para- 
phrase Saint  Paul,  a person  cannot  believe  if  he  does  not  hear  the 
Good  News,  and  he  cannot  hear  it  unless  someone  proclaims  it. 

The  most  troubling  question  for  believers  today  is  not  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  but  rather  how  it  should  be  announced. 
That  the  Gospel  has  significant  meaning  for  our  day  is  seen  in  our  own 
cultural  orbit  through  the  lives  of  such  personalities  as  Mother  Theresa, 
Jean  Vanier  or  Barbara  Ward. 

In  simple  societies  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  relatively  easy. 
People  in  these  societies  are  usually  closer  to  nature  and  often  closer 
to  the  religious  dimension  of  human  life.  However  the  missionary  in 
these  societies  must  be  exceedingly  perceptive  and  prudent  to  under- 
stand the  direction  in  which  he  is  leading  his  people.  He  must  be 
sensitive  in  his  respect  for  their  culture,  and  careful  not  to  mistake 
the  Gospel  for  his  own  cultural  limitations. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  more  difficult  in  technological 
societies.  The  fact  that  there  are  1,000,000  "unchurched"  people  in 
Canada  illustrates  this. 

Looking  at  the  global  situation  there  are  many  disruptive  factors 
which  often,  though  not  always,  become  obstacles  to  human  beings 
reaching  out  to  God. 

Father  Swords,  in  this  issue,  talks  to  us  about  one  of  these  great 
phenomena,  when  he  writes  about  the  vast  numbers  of  displaced 
persons  in  Hong  Kong.  That  situation  is  but  a reflection  of  a wide- 
spread human  problem  throughout  the  world.  As  Christians  we  must 
bring  our  Gospel  values  to  such  situations. 

The  report  on  the  newly  established  Caribbean  Conference  of 
Churches  tells  us  about  how  one  group  of  Churches  is  trying  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  within  a society  in  ferment. 

It  seems  that  the  Gospel  will  be  best  preached  today  by  our  lives  as 
believers.  And  our  lives  as  Christians  are  lived  within  a community 
called  Church.  The  life  of  the  Church  can  either  be  a sign  of  the  Gospel 
or  a denial  of  the  Gospel.  No  local  Church  can  live  in  isolation  in 
today's  world.  The  way  the  Church  lives  in  Halifax,  London  or  Edmon- 
ton, says  something  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Lagos,  Santiago  or 
Hong  Kong,  and  hopefully  the  reverse  is  true.  Problems  and  difficulties 
should  not  deter  us  from  announcing  the  Good  News.  They  just  point 
out  the  need,  as  the  Gospel  itself  says,  for  us  to  be  as  "cunning  as 
serpents  and  yet  as  harmless  as  doves."  • 


PLAmiing  in 

(jiiijana 


Joseph  Young,  SFM  and  /^vne  of  the  first  initiatives  that 
Robert  Ling,  SFM  Bishop  Benedict  Singh  took  as  the 

first  locally  born  Bishop  of  Guyana 
was  to  promote  the  training  of  Parish 
Lay  Assistants. 

The  PLA  program  was  launched  at 
a weekend  retreat  on  September  30, 
1972.  Prior  to  the  retreat  a committee 
did  a three-month  study  and  sub- 
mitted its  findings  to  the  priests  of  the 
diocese.  The  priests  reacted  favorably. 
Really  the  plan  began  as  far  back  as 
1969  when  plans  were  considered  for 
the  training  of  catechists  and  deacon 
formation.  To  avoid  classifying  lay 
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ministers  as  "mini-priests"  the  name 
Parish  Lay  Assistant  was  substituted 
for  catechists. 

The  need  for  greater  lay  participa- 
tion in  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
was  strongly  brought  home  by  two 
factors.  One,  ordinations  to  the  priest- 
hood are  not  increasing  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  Catholic  population.  Sec- 
ond, due  to  Guyanese  Government 
restrictions  on  entry,  this  shortage  of 
priests  cannot  be  supplied  by  foreign 
clergy. 

The  Parish  Lay  Assistant  is  seen  as 
a member  of  the  laity  who  fulfills  a 
Church  ministry  in  the  community. 
His  role  is  officially  recognized  by  the 
Church.  He  will  be  a responsible  co- 
worker with  the  priest.  Although  the 
training  program  is  planned  to  cover 
three  years,  the  Assistants  are  already 
ministering. 

Parish  Councils  recommend  can- 
didates for  the  program.  Both  men 
and  women  can  participate.  There  is 


tight  screening  and  a few  drop-outs 
from  the  program  already.  The  Coun- 
cils look  for  mature,  preferably  mar- 
ried candidates. 

Some  of  the  functions  of  the  PLA's 
are:  preside  over  the  liturgy  of  the 
Word  in  mission  stations;  bring  Com- 
munion to  the  sick;  teach  catechism 
and  instruct  people  interested  in  the 
Faith;  visit  parishioners;  help  with  the 
distribution  of  Communion  at  Mass; 
preside  over  funerals;  and  give 
marriage  instructions. 

In  the  Berbice  region  where  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  work,  the  work 
categories  of  the  candidates  are 
varied.  These  are  — a probation  offi- 
cer, rice  farmers,  an  insurance  sales- 
man, a psychiatric  nurse,  an  office 
worker,  a cane  cutter  and  a business- 
man. Fathers  John  Quinn,  Terry 
O'Donnell  and  Joe  Young  constitute 
the  formation  team.  Father  Louis 
Menezes,  a Jesuit,  is  the  regional 
coordinator. 
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The  fourteen  men  and  two  women 
candidates  from  five  parishes  meet 
once  a week  for  two  hours.  They  dis- 
cuss the  Scriptures  and  pray  together. 
Occasionally  the  planned  program  will 
be  set  aside  for  an  awareness  session. 
The  floor  may  be  open  to  a deeper 
penetration  of  the  values  in  their  lives 
as  Guyanese  Christians.  For  example, 
they  may  examine  the  meaning  of 
honesty  in  their  country,  or  consider 
attitudes  to  marriage. 

John  (Bobby)  Baburam  is  a Parish 
Lay  Assistant  from  Black  Bush  Polder. 
Bobby,  a married  full  timer,  promotes 
the  Credit  Union  and  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  a farmers'  cooperative. 
He  gives  one  class  a week  in  four 
government  schools  in  the  area.  He 
also  is  a great  promotor  of  sports. 

In  New  Amsterdam,  another  parish, 
the  PLA's  ran  a one-week  social  ethics 
program  for  teenagers  who  were  leav- 
ing school. 

Ziparuta  is  an  Amerindian  village  a 


long  way  up  the  Berbice  River.  The 
priest  visits  there  once  a month. 
There  are  three  PLA's  in  the  village. 
They  are  outstanding  men  in  the  com- 
munity. Their  greatest  concerns  are 
care  of  the  poor  and  promotion  of 
temperance  in  drinking  habits.  They 
have  Sunday  service  when  the  priest 
can't  come,  and  also  give  baptismal 
instructions. 

When  the  PLA  program  began  in 
Guyana  there  was  some  opposition 
from  traditional  Catholics  but  the  pro- 
gram has  full  approval  of  Church 
authorities.  The  Parish  Lay  Assistants 
have  expressed  the  feeling  themselves 
that  at  this  time  they  do  not  want  to 
be  deacons.  When  the  formation  pe- 
riod ends  in  a couple  of  years,  Bishop 
Singh  will  commission  them  in  a re- 
ligious ceremony  to  serve  the  Church 
in  Guyana.  It's  a program  with  great 
expectations  and  the  canadidates  who 
have  come  forward  are  seeming  to 
assure  its  success.  • 
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It  was  1 :30  A.M.  and  my  mind  tossed 
to  and  fro  and  i knew  I wouldn't 
sleep.  And  I didn't!  I'm  still  caught  in 
the  web  of  the  problem  but  I'm  work- 
ing on  my  answer. 

The  day  started  well  — it  was  a 
bright  day,  November  6th,  1973, 
sunny,  70-ish  and  dry.  My  English  class 
were  attentive  and  lively  as  ever.  (I 
teach  secretaries  and  clerks  English.  It 
is  a part-time  job.)  After  taking  the 
attendance,  I decided  to  have  20 
minutes  free-conversation,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  to  get  to  speak 
and  express  themselves.  The  day's 
topic  was  common,  ordinary  and 
natural  for  a colony  such  as  Hong 
Kong  — refugees. 

I will  have  to  give  you  a little  back- 
ground to  bring  you  into  the  picture. 
Hong  Kong  has  been  and  is  a city 
founded  on  and  based  on  refugees. 
Since  the  fall  of  '71  refugees,  legal 
and  illegal  have  increased.  Lately  the 
Colonial  Government  here  released 
figures  showing  the  legal  refugees  en- 
tering Hong  Kong  increasing  500  or 
so  a day.  So  far  this  past  year  over 
45,000  have  arrived  legally  from 
China.  Illegal  figures  cannot  be  had! 

I asked  the  class  for  comments  on 
the  present  refugee  situation.  No  one 
cared  to  comment.  I took  this  lack  of 
response  as  being  shyness  . . . some- 
times they  won't  talk  about  touchy 


subjects  because  they  are  politically 
too  hot.  Today  maybe  a few  com- 
ments from  me  would  act  as  a catalyst 
— so  I thought— I proceeded  with 
that  idea  in  mind. 

"The  papers  are  writing  more  and 
more  about  the  refugees,"  I said. 
"Many  of  those  who  are  coming  from 
the  Mainland  aren't  physically  fit,  in 
fact  they  say  many  of  them  are  old 
and  sick.  There  are  also  a lot  of  mal- 
contents and  ex-red  guards.  Those 
who  come  aren't  too  skilled  or  edu- 
cated either."  Is  it  fair  to  force  all 
these  people  on  Hong  Kong?"  Well,  it 
certainly  was  the  spark  that  started 
the  prairie  fire! 

Several  people  started  talking  all  at 
once.  I was  overwhelmed  — lost  con- 
trol of  the  group  completely.  The 
lively  discussion  that  ensued  was  the 
beginning  for  me  — the  beginning  of 
painful  questioning  and  searching. 

Here  is  the  gist  of  what  was  said. 
Several  junior  clerks  said  the  Colonial 
Government  must  stop  the  influx  of 
refugees  by  negotiating  with  Peking. 
Hong  Kong,  they  argued  was  already 
overcrowded  — 4,200,000  people  in 
a mountainous  area  of  less  than  400 
sq.  miles.  Others  joined  in  saying  that 
if  the  Colonial  Government  cannot 
negotiate  with  Peking  then  they  must 
simply  refuse  to  let  the  people  in  and 
if  they  are  already  in  send  them  back! 
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Brian  Swords,  SFM 


A young  lady  said  that  some  of  those 
leaving  the  Mainland  are  doing  so 
because  they  dislike  the  regime.  Then, 
she  says,  they  come  to  Hong  Kong 
with  all  sorts  of  high  hopes  and  am- 
bitions but  after  they  are  here  for  a 
while  they  become  disillusioned  and 
become  triad-society  (gangland)  ma- 
terial. She  cited  the  recent  trend  in 
crime  in  Hong  Kong  as  substantiating 
her  point. 

Several  in  the  class  work  for  the 
housing  department  and  they  said  that 
the  influx  of  people  has  ruined  their 
plans  to  find  housing  for  the  squatters 
and  those  living  in  make-shift  dwell- 
ings. One  person  told  of  a young  man 
working  in  a factory  for  $10.00  (Hong 
Kong  dollars)  a day.  He  came  illegally 
and  was  uneducated.  He  doesn't 
speak  the  local  dialect  and  so  had  to 
take  whatever  work  he  could  get.  He 
was  earning  $250.00  (Hong  Kong  dol- 
lars) a month  and  his  room,  really  just 
a bunk  in  a room,  was  costing  him 
$100.00  a month.  He  had  $150.00  for 
food  and  clothing  . . . barely  enough 
to  eke  out  a living.  One  other  illegal 
refugee  (they  swim  from  Mainland 
China  to  Hong  Kong  — 5 to  10  hours 
in  the  water)  came  here.  He  was  here 
three  months  and  got  sick.  He  didn't 
have  any  friends.  He  burnt  his  only 
possessions  — his  two  pictures  of  his 
family  still  in  China  and  a letter  writ- 


ten in  his  father's  hand  — and  then 
hung  himself. 

Someone  said  they  thought  $400.00 
(Hong  Kong)  was  the  minimum  one 
person  needed  to  live  on  in  Hong 
Kong,  if  he  or  she  was  alone.  It  was 
pointed  out  though  that  with  all 
these  uneducated,  underskilled  peo- 
ple coming  in  and  flooding  the  market 
that  wages  were  put  low  because  of 
the  abundance  of  people  trying  for 
the  same  jobs.  Those  in  Hong  Kong 
already  who  usually  had  the  un- 
skilled jobs  were  now  out  of  jobs  be- 
cause they  won't  work  for  less  than  a 
decent  wage. 

One  girl  in  the  class  went  against 
the  trend  and  said  that  some  of  these 
people  were  relatives  of  people  liv- 
ing in  Hong  Kong  and  that  if  they 
weren't  they  ought  to  be  helped.  Her 
ideas  were  listened  to  but  left  alone. 

Having  initiated  this  melee,  I de- 
cided that  maybe  I should  take  a 
positive  approach  — the  approach  I 
thought  the  class  would  have  taken. 
I ventured  forth  in  this  vain.  "Your 
ideas  are  really  a revelation  for  me.  I 
didn't  know  you  felt  so  strongly  about 
the  present  situation.  What  you  have 
said  cannot  be  taken  lightly  because 
you  have  all  had  incontestable  experi- 
ences. I wonder  though,  do  you  think 
those  in  Hong  Kong  at  the  time,  felt 
the  same  when  they  had  the  exodus 
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in  the  '50's  or  1962?  Maybe  some  of 
your  parents  or  you,  yourselves,  came 
out  at  that  time?  How  did  you  feel? 
Were  you  welcomed  . . . were  you 
helped,  did  people  make  you  feel 
wanted?  It  seems  that  Hong  Kong  has 
been  noted  as  a haven  in  the  past. 
Are  we  going  to  repudiate  our  history; 
are  we  going  to  change  our  face? 

Once  again,  I hit  upon  a nerve.  No 
quack  dentist  could  have  done  better! 
The  air  was  hot  with  reasons  why  they 
should  not  be  accepted  and  some 
suggested  sending  them  to  Taiwan,  as 
a humane  solution. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in.  One  young 
man  stood  up  and  said  he'd  heard 
that  some  people  in  Europe  and 
America  were  raising  a million  dol- 
lars to  help  some  10,000  Chilean 
refugees  re-settle.  This  was  but  a frac- 
tion of  the  number  coming  into  Hong 
Kong.  He  asked  if  I knew  of  any  group 
trying  to  help  the  present  wave  of 
people  coming  from  China.  I told  him 
that  most  of  the  people  in  Canada 
don't  know  about  the  situation  and 
are  not  emotionally  involved.  He  then 


asked  me  what  Canada's  policy  on 
accepting  refugees  was.  I honestly 
didn't  know,  but  told  him  we 
accepted  6,000  Ugandan  Asians.  He 
agreed,  but  said  they  were  educated 
people.  In  order  to  get  into  Canada 
one  must  be  healthy,  educated, 
skilled  and  able  to  support  oneself  — 
or  have  a relative  there  already.  Peo- 
ple coming  out  of  China  are  excluded 
by  one  or  sometimes  all  of  the  neces- 
sary criteria  to  get  into  Canada. 

The  class  still  had  15  minutes  to 
run  but  I let  everyone  off  for  a "tea 
break."  I felt  deflated,  pensive,  in 
anguish.  From  my  ivory  tower  I was 
challenging  Hong  Kong  people  to  be 
Christian,  to  open  their  hearts  and 
lives  to  their  fellow  men  and  suddenly 
found  myself  speaking  to  people  liv- 
ing through  a rough  time.  I could 
speak!  with  my  Canadian  passport, 
my  education,  my  health,  my  backing 
from  the  Church  in  Canada,  from  my 
own  uninvolved  stance!  I was  trying 
to  elicit  a Christian  response  and  I 
had  not  given  one  as  an  individual,  or 
as  a Canadian  Catholic!  • 


People  in 
Perspective 

In  the  last  twenty  years  Canada  has 
aided  refugees  from  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Tibet,  Uganda  and 
Chile. 

Although  powerful  public  pressure 
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was  brought  on  our  government  late 
last  year  to  open  its  doors  to  the 
refugees  from  Chile,  it  took  four 
months  before  any  effective  action 
was  taken  for  a large  number  of 
persons. 

There  are  more  than  15  million 
people  in  the  world  who  are  classified 
as  refugees.  They  are  the  victims  of 
war,  intolerance  and  social  unrest.  If 
these  people  were  brought  together 
to  form  one  country,  that  nation 
would  be  among  the  top  30  in  the 
world  as  to  size  of  population. 

Refugees  are  found  in  more  than 
80  countries.  There  are  major  concen- 
trations in  certain  areas;  over  10  mil- 
lion in  Asia;  almost  2 million  in  Africa; 
and  over  Vk  million  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Many  Christian  agencies  have  pro- 
grams of  concern  for  the  displaced 
and  homeless  of  the  world.  Christians 


respond  with  planned  wide  aid  and 
relief  programs.  Some  are  in  response 
to  local  and  immediate  problems. 

Other  Christian  agencies  have  re- 
lated programs  to  persons  who  could 
more  properly  be  called  migrants.  For 
example,  in  the  Philippines  there  are 
3,000,000  squatters,  mostly  people 
who  have  moved  from  rural  to  urban 
areas.  The  Catholic  Church  reaches 
out  to  them  in  a program  directed  by 
Bishop  Gaviola. 

One  report  puts  the  refugee  prob- 
lem into  a people  perspective:  "The 
point  is  that  beneath  the  statistics  and 
arguments  about  cause  and  effect 
there  are  people  — children  and  men 
and  women  who  eat  and  breathe  and 
pray  and  hope  like  us,  and  their  right 
to  our  help  in  their  circumstances  can 
only  be  denied,  if  we  deny  the  God 
who  gave  us  life  and  embrothered 
them  to  us."  • 


IF  YOU  LIVE  TO  BE  A HUNDRED 


or  even  longer,  you  can  have  a regu- 
lar income. 

Our  annuity  plan  can  make  it  easier. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  works:  We 
will  invest  your  money  and  send  you 
an  interest  cheque  regularly  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  This  guarantees  you 
a steady  income  during  your  retire- 
ment. We  pay  a rate  of  return  as  high 
as  12  per  cent  depending  on  your  age. 


Any  capital  that  remains  at  the  time 
of  your  death  becomes  a gift  for  our 
mission  work. 

If  you  would  like  a brochure  on  our 
annuity  plan,  drop  a line  to: 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M1M4 
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So  that  the  work  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  the  Caribbean  may  be 
understood  in  its  proper  context we 
reprint  this  article  from  the  Ecumen- 
ical Press  Service.  Mr.  Daniels  is  the 
Director  of  Interpretive  Services  for 
the  United  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States. 


Dr.  Philip  Potter , General  Secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


if  the  Caribbeai 


The  Caribbean  Sea  is  an  area  of 
971,000  square  miles  containing 
some  14  countries  and  peoples  of 
African,  Indian,  Oriental,  Dutch, 
French,  English  and  Spanish  descent, 
"Outsiders"  or  tourists  often  refer 
to  it  as  the  eighth  continent,  a palm- 
fringed  paradise  of  emerald  bays, 
white  sand  beaches,  posh  hotels  and 
voluptuous  women.  Christianity,  Is- 
lam, Hinduism,  Vodoo  and  black 
magic  are  all  here.  So  is  massive  pov- 
erty and  all  the  resultant  problems. 

Crime  rates  in  some  islands  are  ex- 
ceptionally high  among  youth.  Educa- 
tion is  limited;  unemployment,  low 
incomes  and  high  prices  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception;  women  are 
revolting  against  what  they  feel  is 
excessive  male  domination.  And  more 
and  more  governments  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  satisfy  people 
growing  restless  over  seemingly 
unchanging  conditions. 

Thus  from  one  end  of  the  Caribbean 
to  the  other  there  is  considerable  talk 
about  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, which  many  believe  will  come 
only  when  control  of  natural  resources 
and  institutions  is  wrested  from 
foreign  hands. 

For  centuries  the  peoples  of  these 
islands  — separated  by  history,  class, 


language,  culture  and  stance  — have 
looked  for  some  sign  of  better  times 
to  come.  First,  they  longed  for  inde- 
pendence from  colonial  masters.  Hav- 
ing won  it,  they  yearned  for  the  better 
life  they  thought  freedom  would 
bring.  Instead,  most  continued  to 
wallow  in  the  gutter  of  poverty. 

Milestone  in  Ecumenical  History 

Every  now  and  then,  however, 
enough  good  things  have  happened 
to  revive  their  hope  for  the  future.  So 
it  was  on  a warm,  rainy  night  recently 
when  some  1,000  persons  crammed 
St.  Luke's  Anglican  Church  in  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica  and  overflowed  into  the 
churchyard  to  hear  a West  Indian 
preacher  from  Dominica  do  what  he 
knows  how  to  do  best  — preach  a 
fiery  sermon  full  of  promise  and  hope, 
on  the  power  in  "the  right  hand  of 
God"  to  deliver  the  people  of  the 
Caribbean  from  political,  economic 
and  social  bondage. 

But  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  A. 
Potter,  general  secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  said  in  his  ser- 
mon was  less  significant  than  what  it 
did  that  night  in  inaugurating  the 
Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches 
(CCC),  uniting  some  16  denomina- 
tions in  30  islands  for  cooperative 
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action  throughout  the  region. 

The  formation  of  the  CCC  Novem- 
ber 13-16  is  hailed  as  a milestone  in 
the  worldwide  ecumenical  movement 
for  a number  of  reasons.  For  one,  the 
CCC  links  up  with  similar  regional 
conferences  in  Africa,  Asia,  North 
America  and  Europe.  (South  America 
is  the  only  major  gap  in  the  move- 
ment.) 

For  another,  Roman  Catholics  were 
for  the  first  time  among  the  spear- 
heads of  a regional  ecumencial  organi- 
zation. By  uniting  hitherto  competing 
denominations,  the  Church  for  the 
first  time  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate Christian  unity  in  the  Caribbean. 
By  bringing  together  churches  of 
various  countries  regardless  of  ideo- 
logical and  cultural  differences,  the 
CCC  has  also  succeeded  in  doing  what 
governments  in  the  region  have 
unsuccessfully  sought  to  do  for 
generations. 

Some  16  years  in  the  making,  the 
CCC  represents  more  than  8 million 
Christians  from  Cuba,  Curacao  and  the 
Bahamas  to  Belize,  Grenada  and 
Guyana.  But  lest  someone  think  other- 
wise, many  of  the  denominations 
comprising  the  CCC  have  been  work- 
ing together  for  years.  Even  before  the 
inaugural  assembly  the  CCC  had  com- 
mittees and  task  forces  hard  at  work 
on  development  programmes  through- 
out the  region.  Its  Christian  Action  for 
Development  in  the  Caribbean 
(CADEC)  has,  for  several  years,  been 
one  of  the  most  progressive  social 
action  projects  in  existence.  Its  re- 
gional monthly  newspaper,  CONTACT, 
is  a hard-hitting,  no-holds-barred 
journal  that  takes  on  the  Church,  gov- 
ernment and  the  elite  with  equal 
fervour. 

Political  Interest 

Traditional  health,  educational  and 
social  endeavours  of  the  Church  have 


long  been  well  known  and  highly  re- 
garded by  the  Caribbean  people.  But 
now  many  of  them  see  the  emergence 
of  the  CCC  as  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant occurrence  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  political  parties  that  led 
jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados  and 
Guyana  to  independence. 

That  the  CCC  would  be  politically 
involved  throughout  the  Caribbean 
was  evident  from  the  beginning;  only 
hours  before  the  assembly  opened, 
church  leaders  called  upon  local  polit- 
ical leaders  including  Prime  Minister 
Michael  Manley  and  Former  Prime 
Minister  Hugh  Lawson  Shearer,  now 
part  of  the  opposition.  It  was  partly 
because  of  the  Church  in  Jamaica,  ob- 
servers feel,  that  Manley  won  such  an 
overwhelming  victory  against  Shearer 
last  year. 

Among  those  calling  on  Shearer 
were  Philip  Potter,  a Methodist;  the 
Rev.  Roy  G.  Neehall,  a Presbyterian 
from  Trinidad  who  is  CCC's  General 
Secretary;  and  Jamaica's  Archbishop 
Samuel  Carter,  one  of  the  guiding 
geniuses  behind  the  CCC  and  one  of 
its  three  presidents  (others  are  Mrs. 
Dorinda  Sampath,  Trinidad  Presbyte- 
rian, and  the  Rev.  Claude  Cadogan, 
Methodist  from  Antigua). 

It  is  significant  that  the  Church  is 
taking  a leading  role  in  the  move 
towards  a new,  united  Caribbean  of 
social  and  human  dignity.  Few  people 
deny  that  to  bring  about  change  the 
Church  will  have  to  use  collective 
power. 

"The  Church  accepts  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  its  sometimes  con- 
spicuous silence  on  the  politics  of 
exploitation,  domination  and  sharp 
divisions  of  power  and  the  resultant 
ills,  one  delegate  to  the  assembly  said. 
"We  are  forging  new  links  of  brother- 
hood and  cooperation,  and  trans- 
cending many  of  the  old  obstacles 
of  race,  religion  and  ritual." 
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Three  hundred  delegates  participated. 


Struggles  for  Justice,  Dignity 

A major  aim  of  CCC  is  to  raise  the 
level  of  political  leadership  in  the 
Caribbean.  This  will  often  pit  church 
leaders  against  governments  that  they 
feel  are  not  morally  or  politically  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  well-being 
of  the  masses  or  to  violations  of 
human  rights. 

This  note  of  liberation  and  renewal 
and  the  Church's  new  thrust  was 
continually  sounded  throughout  the 
assembly  from  its  theme,  "The  Right 
Hand  of  God/'  through  its  workshops 
on  power,  development,  reconcilia- 
tion, worship  and  work. 

"Today  it  is  through  the  challenge 
of  such  men  that  our  churches  are 
regaining  a biblical  perspective  of  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Their  hands  are 
united  and  they  are  beginning  to  lend 
a hand  in  the  cause  of  racial,  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice." 

Links  with  Africa,  Asia 

The  inauguration  of  the  CCC  was 
considered  highly  significant  from 
another  perspective.  It  goes  a long 
way  towards  linking  the  Caribbean 
with  Asia  and  Africa,  regions  that 


more  than  others  populated  the  West 
Indies  with  black  slaves  and  Indian 
and  Oriental  indentured  servants.  Be- 
cause of  the  boiling  crisis  in  southern 
Africa  and  the  overwhelming  black 
dominance  in  the  West  Indies,  this 
linkage  with  Africa  is  especially 
significant. 

Later  CCC  delegates  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  supporting  black 
Africa's  struggle  against  racism  and 
oppression  in  southern  Africa,  and 
associated  themselves  with  those 
Catholics  around  the  world  who  are 
embarrassed  by  Portugal's  claim  that 
its  colonial  policies  are  supported  by 
pacts  with  the  Holy  See.  The  CCC 
supported  the  All  Africa  Conference 
of  Churches'  appeal  to  the  Vatican  to 
abolish  the  1940  Concordat  and  mis- 
sionary agreement  with  Portugal  and 
to  use  its  influence  upon  Portugal  for 
the  abolition  of  the  1941  missionary 
statute. 

Two  issues  that  stand  out  as  possible 
irritants  for  the  CCC  have  to  do  with 
increased  youth  representation  and 
women's  rights,  issues  that  have 
proved  sticky  for  churches  through- 
out the  world.  • 
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E1M  ^flection 
J Ii  on  the  Word 


George  Marskell,  SFM 


At  a burial  service  I attended  re- 
cently in  a funeral  home,  the  family 
of  the  deceased  sat  in  a small  room 
at  the  front  of  the  chapel,  out  of  sight 
of  the  other  mourners.  Just  before  the 
service  was  to  begin,  a curtain  was 
drawn  which  prevented  the  family 
from  seeing  what  the  rest  of  us  saw: 
the  undertaker  closing  the  casket.  The 
curtain  was  re-opened  for  the  service 
of  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  At  the 
end  of  the  service  the  curtain  was 
drawn  again.  When  it  opened  once 
more,  the  casket  had  already  been 
removed  to  the  hearse,  and  the 
mourners  had  gone  to  their  cars  for 
the  procession  to  the  cemetery. 

Death  is  never  pleasant.  It  is  a harsh 
reality.  I suppose  the  theatrics  of 
drawing  a curtain  was  meant  to  spare 
the  family  from  a greater  sense  of  loss 
and  separation.  But  the  fact  that  a 
loved  relative  is  dead  still  remains. 
Nothing  can  change  that  reality. 

A lot  of  us  spend  considerable  time 
wishing  that  certain  things  in  life  were 
not  true.  We  would  like  to  pull  a cur- 
tain over  some  stark  realities  and  pre- 
tend they  did  not  exist.  We  refuse  to 
accept  the  facts. 

One  fact  the  Christian  must  learn 


Father  Marskell  with  friends 
after  a baptism. 
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Reflection.. 


to  accept  in  order  to  be  a follower  of 
Christ  is  the  need  for  conversion. 
Jesus  began  his  preaching  by  saying: 

This  is  the  time  of  fulfillment!  The 
reign  of  God  is  at  hand.  Reform 
your  lives  and  believe  in  the  Gos- 
pel. (Mark  1-15) 

What  is  demanded  is  a complete 
reorientation  of  our  lives.  A change  of 
mentality  is  required.;  our  values, 
attitudes  and  actions  must  change. 

The  mentality  God  expects  of  us  is 
expressed  by  Jesus  in  these  words: 

Whoever  does  not  accept  the  reign 
of  God  like  a little  child  shall  not 
take  part  in  it.  (Mk.  10-15) 

We  must  become  small  before  God. 
Only  then  can  we  call  God,  /'Abba," 
Father,  with  childlike  confidence. 

Bible  scholars  tell  us  that  salvation 
history  can  only  begin  when  God 
finds  a person  who  has  absolute  con- 
fidence in  Him.  God  found  such  a 
person  in  Abraham.  He  trusted  God. 
Two  requirements  are  made  of  him. 
The  first  is  to  disinvolve  himself  with 
his  pagan  past,  and  therefore  his 
reliance  on  other  gods.  The  second  is 
for  him  to  migrate  to  a land  of  God's 
choice.  Abraham  does  not  know 
where  he  is  going,  and  he  doesn't  ask. 
The  Lord  said  to  Abraham:  Go  forth 
from  the  land  of  your  kinsfolk  and 
from  your  father's  house  to  a land  that 
I will  show  you.  (Gen.  12-1) 

The  reward  God  promises  is  divine 
blessing  for  Abraham  and  his  descen- 


dants. Abraham  went  as  the  Lord 
directed  him.  Because  Abraham 
trusted  in  God  he  left  behind  security 
and  embraced  the  "insecurity"  of 
faith. 

Mary  is  another  example  of  a per- 
son in  the  Bible  who  trusted  in  God. 
Our  Blessed  Mother's  words,  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord , be  it  done 
to  me  according  to  your  word.  (Luke 
1-38),  show  complete  trust  and  obedi- 
ence before  God,  for  whom  nothing 
is  impossible. 

Perhaps  we  fail  to  trust  in  God 
because  we  perceive  Him  as  a threat- 
ening God.  Ancient  religions  and 
mythology  often  give  us  a picture  of 
the  gods  and  man  in  competition  with 
each  other.  Unless  we  believe  in  a 
God  of  life  then  our  attitude  will  not 
be  that  of  childlike  confidence.  In- 
stead we  will  either  defy  Him  com- 
pletely or  we  will  try  to  bribe  Him. 
God  can  tolerate  neither  because  He 
alone  is  absolute  and  free. 

In  defying  God  we  choose  to  pul 
ourselves,  another  person,  or  some 
thing  above  Him.  We  refuse  to  accept 
our  own  creaturehood  or  the  limita- 
tions of  other  created  beings  or  things. 
We  commit  idolatry.  God  does  not 
permit  that  there  be  another  Lord 
beside  Himself.  There  can  be  no  other 
absolute.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
Old  Testament  injunctions  against 
idols,  even  pictures  and  images.  The 
prophets  too  struggle  against  idol 
worship.  God's  people  must  be  aller- 
gic to  all  "absolutes"  except  The 
Absolute,  the  God  of  life. 

Because  God  is  absolute,  He  cannot 
be  domesticated.  He  refuses  to  be 
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"bought"  or  controlled. 

Among  the  ancient  Semites,  one 
who  knew  a name  supposedly  had 
power  over  the  being  so  named.  So, 
to  name  something  was  equivalent  to 
having  power  over  it.  When  Moses 
asked  God  His  name  so  he  could  tell 
the  Israelites  who  sent  him  to  deliver 
them  from  the  Egyptians,  God's 
answer  was: 

I am  who  I am.  Then  he  added,  This  is 
what  you  shall  tell  the  Israelites:  I AM 
sent  me  to  you. 

To  know  God's  name  is  tantamount 
to  seeking  power  over  God.  Some 
Bible  scholars  tell  us  that  by  answer- 
ing the  way  He  did,  God  is  refusing  to 
betray  his  name  to  man.  God  reaffirms 
that  He  is  absolute.  He  is  free.  He  can- 
not be  controlled.  He  will  not  be 
bribed. 

The  prophets  condemn  the  idea 
that  the  worship  of  God  can  be  used 
to  control  Him.  It  is  wrong  to  think 
that  we  can  make  God  indebted  to  us 
by  the  things  we  do  for  Him. 

What  care  I for  the  number  of  your 
sacrifices?  says  the  Lord.  I have  had 
enough  of  whole-burnt  rams  and  fat 
of  fatlings;  In  the  blood  of  calves , 
lambs  and  goats  I find  no  pleasure. 
(Isaiah  1-11) 

Isaiah  is  not  condemning  sacrifice 
as  such.  He  condemns  the  abuse  of 
sacrifice.  Sacrifice,  external  religious 
observance  is  useless  without  proper 
interior  motivation.  God  is  free.  He 
cannot  be  managed.  He  will  save  us 
only  through  divine  love.  To  be  saved 
we  must  change.  Even  this  change  of 
heart  cannot  be  bought.  It  is  a free 
gift  of  God. 


Wash  yourselves  clean!  Put  away 
your  misdeed  from  before  my 
eyes;  cease  doing  evil;  learn  to 
do  good.  Make  justice  your  aim: 
redress  the  wronged , hear  the 
orphans  plea , defend  the  widow. 
(Isaiah  1-16, 17) 

True  conversion  to  God  necessarily 
implies  conversion  to  our  neighbour. 
That  is  what  happened  to  Zacchaeus. 
He  was  a sinner  who  sincerely  wanted 
to  see  Jesus.  The  people  of  Jericho 
were  scandalized  because  Our  Lord 
went  to  the  sinner's  house  as  a guest. 
But  He  who  came  to  search  out  and 
save  what  is  lost  brought  salvation  to 
Zacchaeus'  house. 

I give  half  my  belongings , Lord,  to 
the  poor. 

If  I have  defrauded  anyone  in  the 
least , 

I pay  him  back  fourfold. 

(Luke  19-8) 

Conversion  is  ongoing.  There  is 
always  the  need  to  start  anew.  It  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  conflict. 
To  think  we  can  follow  Christ  without 
facing  the  fact  of  the  need  for  conver- 
sion is  to  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  like 
drawing  a curtain  to  cover  up  what  we 
know  to  be  a reality  but  what  we  wish 
could  be  different. 

If  a man  wishes  to  come  after  me 
he  must  deny  his  very  self,  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  in  my  steps. 
(Mark  8-34)  • 
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id's  a small 


Dear  Children: 


A little  while  ago  I had  a talk  with  these  two  girls  that  you  see  up 
above.  They  are  Shirley  and  Maria  Mejia  and  they  come  from 
California.  They  didn't  come  alone  of  course.  Actually  they  came 
with  about  30  other  people,  including  their  mother.  These  people 
are  members  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union,  and  they  came  to 
Toronto  to  ask  people  to  help  them  with  their  strike  by  not  buying 
grapes  and  lettuce  from  California. 

You  are  probably  wondering  why  Shirley  and  Maria  are  involved 
in  all  this.  I guess  the  main  reason  is  that  farm  workers  are  not  all 
men,  they  are  also  women  and  children.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  working  in  the  fields  too, 
picking  grapes  and  lettuce.  Because  the  wages  that  their  parents  get 
are  so  low,  often  the  children  have  to  help  support  the  family  by 
leaving  school  and  helping  in  the  fields.  So  you  see,  this  is  a family 
affair. 

Maria  was  in  grade  two  last  year  at  school,  and  Shirley  was  in 
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world 


grade  four.  After  they  came  to  Toronto  in  September  they  went  to 
school  here  for  a while  so  that  when  they  went  back  home  they 
could  pick  up  right  where  they  left  off.  Their  teachers  asked  them  to 
explain  to  their  classes  all  about  why  they  were  here.  But  the  girls 
also  helped  out  with  the  strike,  right  along  with  the  older  people. 
They  spent  many  cold  hours  in  front  of  the  stores,  asking  people  to 
support  them. 

Many  of  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  Shirley  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  differences  between  California  and  Canada  is  all  the  snow 
we  have  here.  Even  just  a little  snowfall  made  the  girls  want  to  go 
out  and  play  in  it.  It's  hard  for  us  to  imagine  a winter  without  snow 
but  for  these  girls  it  was  a new  experience. 

We  talked  also  about  the  people  that  they  had  met  here,  some 
bad  ones  and  many  good  ones,  and  at  the  end  they  decided  that  the 
people  were  pretty  much  the  same  here  as  in  California.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a pretty  good  lesson  learned  for  these  two 
travellers. 

Father  Jim. 
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Presents  or 


Miss  Beaudette  is  the  Youth  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Parish  Council  of  St. 
Thomas  More  Parish , Niagara  Falls , 
Ontario. 


One  day  last  summer,  a little  girl 
marched  proudly  up  the  front 
walk  of  St.  Thomas  More  Rectory, 
rang  the  doorbell  and  presented  to 
Father  Mahoney,  the  pastor,  a much- 
handled  envelope.  Inside  she  ex- 
plained, was  a little  over  four  dollars, 
which  she  had  raised  on  her  own,  by 
selling  hot-dogs  and  cold  drinks  in  her 
back  yard.  The  money  she  had  earned 
she  wanted  Father  "to  send  to  Sister 
Joan,  in  the  Philippines." 

It  is  small  incidents  like  this  one, 


which  perhaps  best  express  Sister  Joan 
Missaen's  philosophy,  "Everyone  is  a 
missionary." 

Since  1970,  St.  Thomas  More  Parish 
has  been  sponsoring  a member  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  in  the  Philippines. 
We  have  been  sponsoring  Sister  Joan 
since  June,  1972.  On  a Sunday  earlier 
in  that  month,  she  had  the  chance  to 
visit  our  parish,  and  also  spoke  at  all 
the  Masses,  and  got  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  parishioners,  shortly  be- 
fore her  departure  for  Southern  Leyte 
in  the  Philippines. 

In  February  of  the.  following  year, 
Sister  Mary  Gauthier,  just  returned  to 
Canada  on  leave  from  the  Philippines, 
attended  the  Annual  Parish  Meeting, 
and  gave  a slide  presentation  and  talk 
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Sr.  Marie  Clarkson , 
Bishop  Ataviado, 
Fr.  Mahoney , 

Sr.  Mary  Gauthier 
and  Fr.  Grecco. 


Presence 


Mary  Anne  Beaudette 


on  her  work  in  Southern  Leyte.  She 
and  Sister  Marie  Clarkson  met  with 
the  Parish  Council  again  a few  weeks 
later,  to  discuss  how  our  Parish  could 
become  involved  on  a more  personal 
basis  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Philippines. 

In  July  1973,  St.  Thomas  More 
Parish  was  visted  by  Bishop  Ataviado, 
of  Maasin  and  the  area  of  Southern 
Leyte  where  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
work  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

Through  experiences  like  these,  a 
personal  involvement  with  the  tiny 
islands  half-way  round  the  world  is 
established  and  maintained.  For  not 
only  do  the  Philippines  benefit  from 
this  exchange,  but  St.  Thomas  More 
Parish  also.  Sponsorship  is  based  on  a 


"presence  is  better  than  presents" 
idea,  and  it  is  this  sponsorship  that 
enables  Sister  Joan  to  become  our 
hands  and  feet  and  heart  to  the  people 
on  the  Island  of  Leyte.  It  can  be  com- 
pared to  a two-way  street,  for  its  bene- 
fits travel  both  ways;  to  the  people  of 
St.  Thomas  More  Parish,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Parish.  A 
regular  correspondence  is  carried  on 
between  the  people  of  both  parishes, 
between  the  grade-school  children,  as 
well  as  the  adults. 

I feel,  personally,  that  a project  such 
as  this  one  creates  an  awareness  and 
an  openness  of  mind  for  everyone 
who  partakes  in  it.  It  brings  the  people 
of  the  far-away  Philippines  closer  to 
us,  and  to  our  hearts  as  well.  • 
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Sharing 


Diocesan  team  for 
the  Share  Lent 
campaign:  Fr.  Charlie 
MacDonald , Miss 
Mary  Boyd , Sr.  Mary 
Connolly , Rev. 
Andrew  Macdonald. 
Missing:  Mr.  Alec 
MacAulay. 


In  1965  I went  to  Africa  for  what  I 
I thought  would  be  two  years  and 
ended  up  staying  for  six  and  a half 
years. 

"My  real  reason  for  going  to  Africa 
was  that  l wanted  to  help  the  people. 
I really  believed  that  this  was  the  way 
to  help  Africa  — for  people  to  leave 
their  countries  and  help  as  indepen- 
dent volunteers  or  as  missionaries.  I 
still  believe  that  a certain  amount  of 
this  kind  of  help  is  still  valid  and  per- 
haps still  needed. 

"However,  I noticed  that  my  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  the  groups  that 
came  to  Africa  were  not  making  much 
of  a dent  on  the  real  problems  of  the 
people.  I began  to  ask  why  and  to 
probe  the  roots  of  the  problem.  As  I 
probed  it,  I began  to  find  that  the 
answer  did  not  lie  in  a few  of  us  going 


to  Africa  out  of  charity. 

"It  became  evident  to  me  that  the 
very  system  of  economics  and  politics 
which  allows  multi-national  corpora- 
tions and  rich  business  men  to  go  to 
poor  countries  and  strip  them  of  their 
raw  materials  in  order  to  put  more 
money  in  our  pockets  and  more  food 
on  our  tables  was  at  the  root  of  the 
problems  of  the  developing  countries. 
In  other  words,  we  have  built  a system 
where  rapid  growth  and  profit  are 
supreme.  We  have  not  heeded  the 
warning  of  the  Gospels,  "woe  to  you 
who  are  rich."  In  our  system  of  "eco- 
nomic growth  first"  as  the  mainstream 
of  our  economy  gets  richer,  a tighter 
knot  is  being  tied  around  the  necks  of 
one-fifth  of  our  Canadian  people  and 
around  the  necks  of  most  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
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LEOT 


John  Walsh,  SFM 


Fastathon  in 
Summerside,  P.E.I. 
Young  people  with 
Sr.  Angela  Shea , 
C.N.D.  a light 
moment  in  the  midst 
of  serious  discussion. 


Asia.  We  have  built  a system  which 
makes  some  people  rich  at  the 
expense  of  others/' 

Miss  Mary  Boyd  was  speaking  to  a 
parish  group  last  Lent  in  the  Diocese 
of  Charlottetown,  where  she  is  Direc- 
tor of  Social  Action.  The  talk  was  part 
of  a series  of  discussions  that  a small 
team  carried  out  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  for  development  education. 

Another  speaker  was  Father  Andy 
MacDonald: 

"In  1968  when  I went  to  work  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  a very  small 
country  with  a population  of  four  and 
a half  million,  Pope  Paul  went  to  visit 
Latin  America  to  back  up  the  Church's 
re-examination  of  how  the  Christian 
should  respond  to  the  terrible  inequal- 
ities that  exist  there.  The  leaders  of 
the  Church  in  Latin  America  decided 


on  a bold  course  of  action  in  the  field 
of  human  promotion.  They  called 
upon  all  Christians  to  give  a strong 
witness  to  the  masses  of  the  poor  in 
such  fields  as  Peace,  Justice,  Education 
and  Family  Life.  They  asked  that 
people  of  good  will  in  Latin  America 
become  involved  in  projects  for  the 
development  of  people,  especially  the 
oppressed.  ...  I have  seen  people 
suffering  terrible  injustices  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  through  lack  of 
land  reform,  lack  of  housing,  lack  of 
medical  care  so  that  they  cannot  live 
as  normal  human  beings.  But  I have 
also  seen  followers  of  Christ  trying  to 
change  these  evil  conditions.  I have 
seen  newspaper  reporters  persecuted 
for  telling  me  of  the  assassination  of  a 
young,  valiant  editor  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  by  the  secret  police  of 
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Miss  Mary  Boyd,  Director  of  Social 
Action  presents  audio-visual 
program  to  youth  at  Fastathon  in 
Summerside. 


the  country.  But  I also  received  word 
that  a Dominican  bishop  called  him  a 
martyr  for  justice,  and  spoke  boldly 
about  the  lack  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
So  I am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the 
Church  is  beginning  to  speak  for  the 
oppressed.  This  is  the  Good  News  that 
God  is  speaking  to  the  poor,  and 
through  them,  to  us  also." 

The  team  held  panels  in  twelve 
centres  across  the  Island  Province.  Mr. 
Alex  MacAulay,  Diocesan  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace  chaired 
the  panels.  Father  Charles  MacDonald 
engineering  professor  at  the  provin- 
cial university  also  participated  as  well 
as  one  or  two  local  people  in  each 
centre.  The  team  also  conducted  a 
three-hour  development  education 
program  within  fast-a-thons  or  poverty 
meals  organized  by  Sister  Mary  Con- 
nolly, C.S.M.,  in  each  deanery  of  the 
diocese. 

Mary  Boyd  capsulizes  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  program  : 

"You  may  say,  Let's  first  begin  at 
home.  Charity  begins  at  home."  True, 
but  home  today  is  the  whole  world 
and  when  we  look  at  man  we  have  to 
look  at  all  the  people  who  live  on  this 
earth  and  share  this  life  with  us.  What 
we  do  here  affects  those  who  are  far 


away  and  sad  to  say,  what  we  are 
doing  in  many  cases  is  taking  what 
belongs  to  them  as  well  as  taking  our 
own  share.  It's  time  that  we  began  to 
give  back  what  we  owe." 

But  the  team  didn't  only  speak  of 
problems  of  international  injustice,  it 
also  treated  serious  local  problems.  As 
Social  Action  Director,  for  example, 
Miss  Boyd  is  actively  engaged  ecu- 
menically in  setting  up  a non-profit 
housing  corporation  in  Charlottetown 
It  is  interesting  that  three  of  the  team 
members  have  had  overseas  experi- 
ence. Father  Charles  MacDonald  gave 
one  year  of  service  as  an  engineer  to 
an  irrigation  project  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Diocese  maintains  five 
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missionaries  presently  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  one  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
team  also  tried  to  reach  each  parish  in 
the  diocese  where  a panel  discussion 
had  not  been  held  through  sermons 
or  an  audio-visual  program  at  Mass. 

Lent  is  a holy  time  for  Christians. 
The  program  was  done  very  much 
within  the  penance,  conversion  di- 
mension of  Lent.  But  humor  wasn't 
lacking,  as  Miss  Boyd  put  it: 

"What  I am  asking  is,  can  we  turn 
the  rich  countries  like  ours  around? 
In  Development  and  Peace  we  are  not 
simply  seeking  money.  We  hope  to 
convert  hearts  and  change  structures. 
Let's  put  this  in  contemporary  terms. 


Many  of  you  watch  Archie  Bunker  and 
you  get  a great  laugh  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  he  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
attitudes  which  promote  our  develop- 
ment at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
question  is,  how  do  you  make  the 
truth  known  to  Archie  without  having 
him  bite  the  head  of  the  person  who 
is  brave  enough  to  confront  him?" 

There  is  a growing  awareness 
among  Share  Lent  workers  all  across 
Canada  that  support  for  international 
aid  must  be  linked  with  intensive  edu- 
cation of  the  Canadian  public.  It 
seems  that  feedback  from  overseas 
experience  has  given  a special  dimen- 
sion to  this  education  program  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  • 
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The  late  Sister  Mary  "A"  and  Mother  Borden. 


Sister 

Marfl  A. 

Robert  Smith,  SFM 


In  the  exhilarating  morning  air  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa,  I paused  in  front  of 
the  hospital,  struck  by  the  harmony  of 
that  moment.  Across  the  valley  the 
folds  in  the  mountainside  reached 
upwards,  their  fields  bearing  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  beans  this  year,  promis- 
ing a happy  Christmas  to  the  families 
of  Tumbaca.  Down  and  across  the 
street,  the  Old  Folks'  Home  is  a sym- 
bol of  peace  and  dignity.  Along  the 
way  that  is  to  be  the  main  entrance  to 
the  town,  which  the  townspeople 


have  named  Avenida  Canada,  several 
new  homes  were  under  construction, 
being  built  by  their  owners,  members 
of  a housing  cooperative. 

The  hospital  is  a smooth-flowing 
operation.  Each  one  knows  his  job 
and  knows  how  to  carry  it  out.  There 
is  an  air  of  confidence  in  the  campe- 
sinos  who  make  their  way  here  seek- 
ing a solution  to  their  health  needs. 
One  could  easily  suppose  that  it  was 
always  like  this.  But  I knew  it  wasn't 
and  I thought  of  those  whose  work 
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had  helped  transform  this  Dominican 
town. 

Sturdy  pine  trees  fill  the  hospital 
yard,  a touch  of  beauty  for  the 
Dominicans,  a fond  memory  of  home- 
land to  the  Canadians;  a common 
bond  then,  symbolic  of  the  bond  of 
friendship  and  esteem  between  Do- 
minicans and  Canadians  who  shared 
in  their  dedication  to  build  a new  and 
better  life  with  this  community. 

But  tonight  now  I think  of  the  lady 
whose  hands  planted  those  pine  trees 
seven  years  back,  whose  hands  minis- 
tered to  a thousand  sick  children, 
whose  hands  scrubbed  the  floors  of 
that  hospital  or  even  went  begging  so 
that  the  poor  should  be  attended, 
whose  hands,  never  idle,  at  the  end  of 
the  day  would  create  beauty  by  her 
painting  which  today  celebrates  her 
love  in  the  parish  church,  whose  hands 
made  many  a chocolate  cake  to 
remember  the  birthday  of  a brother 
or  sister. 

Today  we  were  in  Kingston  for  her 
funeral.  Sister  Mary  Assumpta  Murray 
of  the  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph  had  died  of  cancer  in  Hotel 
Dieu  Hospital  on  November  16,  1973, 
nine  years  to  the  day  that  she  arrived 
in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  with  Sister  Rita 
Wood  to  begin  the  work  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  Sisters  in  that  Dominican  com- 
munity. 

Being  with  the  venerable  Mother 
Gertrude  Borden  and  Sister  Mary 
Joseph  Mazerolle,  companions  who 
had  shared  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
Sister  Mary  Assumpta,  we  inevitably 
return  to  those  days  spent  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  going  back  over 
the  good  moments  of  opening  up  new 
frontiers  of  service  in  the  mission  that 
we  have  all  received  from  the  Lord. 

In  the  hospital  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
other  Hotel  Dieu  Sisters  today  con- 
tinue the  work  that  has  been  so  well 
begun,  maintaining  a tradition  of 


Christian  love  and  service  that  has  its 
beginnings  in  the  earliest  days  of  our 
Canadian  people.  But  our  friend, 
Sister  "Mary  A."  has  slipped  away  from 
us  but  not  before  doing  us  a last 
favour.  The  Mass  which  was  celebrated 
the  day  after  her  death  began  with 
these  words  of  Jesus:  "Come,  you 
whom  my  Father  has  blessed:  For  I 
was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food; 
I was  a stranger  and  you  made  me 
welcome;  sick  and  you  visited  me." 
We  believe  these  words  because  we 
see  them  followed  in  the  lives  of 
others.  Sister  Mary  Assumpta  reminded 
us  that  the  promise  of  Jesus  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly  but  is  to  be  lived 
each  day.  • 
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WE'RE 
LOOKING 
FOR  GUYS 
WHO 


"We're  looking  for  guys  who  are  creative,  have  a vision  of  what's  needed 
in  this  world  — stand  by  their  vision  in  the  face  of  opposition,  misunder- 
standing— but  not  a selfish  vision  — doing  things  for  their  own  glory  but 
working  to  change  a society  that's  messed  up.  The  Scarboro  Fathers  offer 
one  road  of  bringing  this  about  — a power  thing  — transforming  attitudes. 

This  has  been  my  experience  as  a Scarboro  Foreign  Missionary  in  the 
Philippines  — I learned  the  Church  has  the  power  to  do  things  — not 
just  baptizing,  blessing  in  the  old  sense  — but  the  dynamics  of  working 
with  small  groups  of  people  who  learn  to  work  for  themselves  — come 
into  their  own  — become  involved  — a coming  alive. 

I don't  know  if  you're  creative,  or  have  a vision  — - but  if  you  aren't 
content  with  what  you  see  — and  want  to  do  something  with  your  life 
and  the  world  . . . maybe  your  vision  is  awakening. 

Let's  talk  about  it.  Maybe  the  Scarboro  Fathers  can  help  you  find 
your  vision." 


Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 
style and  their  training. 
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TOWN AGE LEVEL  
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* Mister  Cary  MacDonald , 28 , is  presently 
in  his  final  year  of  studies  at  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology.  From  1971  to  1973  he 
learned  Spanish  in  Mexico  and  was  mis- 
sioned to  the  Dominican  Republic  as  part 
of  Scarboro's  overseas  training  program. 
His  home  is  Harrison's  Corners , Ontario. 


■* 


I 

Remember 


I ast  Spring  Fr.  Vince  Murnaghan  and  I had  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to 
■—visit  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia,  areas  staffed  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers. 

Our  return  trip  to  the  Dominican  Republic  was  slowed  down  considerably 
when  we  learned  that  flights  between  Puerto  Rico  and  Santo  Domingo  were 
jammed,  and  even  to  fly  "stand-by"  was  more  or  less  out  of  the  question.  Just 
about  the  time  that  we  had  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  staying  for  some 
time  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  incidentally  was  not  an  attractive  prospect  in  light 
of  dwindling  monetary  resources,  one  of  us  noticed  the  office  of  a local  airline, 
one  not  noted  for  its  safety  or  the  newness  of  the  flying  machines.  After  a hasty 
conference,  the  highlight  of  which  was  the  realization  that  it  was  Friday  the 
13th,  we  had  our  tickets  transferred. 

We  proceeded  to  the  boarding  room  and  spent  an  hour  staring  in  disbelief 
at  the  airplane  to  which  we  had  entrusted  our  fate.  It  must  have  been  30  or  40 
years  old,  a flying  Model  T which  probably  had  quite  a few  million  miles  to  its 
credit  or  debit. 

About  an  hour  after  the  projected  departure  time  a jeep  with  a welder 
drove  up  and  work  began  on  the  landing  gear.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I began 
to  incoherently  mumble  'acta  de  contricion'  and  probably  made  some  wild, 
rash  promises.  We  finally  received  the  permission,  or  sentence,  to  walk  the 
plank  and  board  the  plane. 

Most  people  availed  themselves  of  the  bottles  purchased  in  the  Duty  Free 
Shop  in  order  to  keep  their  nerve.  We  bounced,  dipped  and  dived,  Red  Baron 
style,  and  I had  a pretty  fair  chat  with  God  because  I figured  there  was  a good 
chance  of  having  an  eyeball  to  eyeball,  long  term  meeting  with  Him  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Eventually,  of  course,  we  landed  and  our  immediate  reaction  was  to  kiss 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  tarmac.  • 

Gary  MacDonald,  SFM 
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When  he  was  elected  as  Second  Assistant  to  the  Superior 
General  in  1968,  Father  Ken  MacAulay  quickly  ad- 
justed to  the  added  responsibility,  by  simply  saying  to  him- 
self: "My  day  consists  of  26  hours  instead  of  24,  he  would 
have  to  make  more  time  because  he  was  already  Treasurer- 
General  of  the  Society,  and  had  been  since  1965. 

Father  Ken  MacAulay  was  born  in  Souris,  P.E.I.  and  was 
ordained  in  St.  Dunstan's  Basilica  in  1953  and  left  for  his 
first  mission  appointment  in  1954  to  British  Guiana  (now 
Guyana).  Most  of  his  priestly  work  in  Guyana  was  in  the 
Capital  City,  Georgetown,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church. 

In  1958  he  was  made  pastor  of  this  large  parish  until  1963 
when  he  was  recalled  to  Canada  to  study  at  St.  Dunstan's  University,  Charlotte- 
town. From  there  it  was  a simple  step  for  his  Superiors  to  appoint  him  first 
as  bursar  of  the  Seminary  and  then  as  Treasurer-General. 

In  1973  he  completed  his  term  as  the  Society's  "Keeper  of  the  Purse"  only 
to  find  himself  immediately  appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Chapter  Preparation 
Committee.  (This  is  almost  a full  time  job  in  itself  as  the  Scarboro  Society  readies 
itself  for  the  forthcoming  General  Chapter,  to  begin  May  13, 1974.) 

On  top  of  all  the  "official"  jobs  Father  Ken  has  on  his  shoulders,  he  still  finds 
time  to  do  weekend  work  at  Precious  Blood  Parish  in  Scarborough.  • 

One  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  few  voca- 
tions from  the  Western  Provinces,  Father  Bob  Cranley 
was  born  in  Lethbridge,  Alberta  where  he  was  ordained  on 
December  8,  1954  by  the  late  Bishop  Francis  P.  Carrol  — 
who  was  a nephew  of  Monsignor  John  Fraser,  the  late 
founder  of  Scarboro  Missions.  In  1956  Father  Cranley  went 
to  the  Philippines  and  worked  in  many  of  our  parishes 
there  until  1960  when  he  was  named  pastor  of  our  Ana- 
hawan  parish  in  Leyte.  From  1961  until  October  of  1963, 

Father  Bob  worked  in  the  Public  Relations  Department  as 
Vocation  Director.  After  some  fine  organizational  work  in 
this  Department,  Father  Cranley  returned  to  the  Philippines 
and  his  parish  of  Anahawan  until  1965  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  at 
Scarborough  General  Hospital  — a post  he  holds  to  this  time.  His  appointment 
as  hospital  chaplain  has  proven  a very  wise  one  as  many  of  the  doctors,  nurses 
and  staff  at  the  hospital  will  readily  attest.  I suppose  the  best  summation  of 
Father  Bob's  work  at  the  hospital  would  be  that  "He  is  always  there  when  he's 
needed."  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Scarboro  Father  Joseph  Curcio  is 
Director  of  the  Office  on  the  Laity  for 
the  Society  and  a member  of  the 
Tourism  with  Insight  committee , 
which  he  describes  in  this  article. 

A veteran  of  the  Second  World  War , 
Father  Curcio  has  spent  18  years  of  his 
life  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  ancient  Greeks  have  defined  lei- 
sure as  a state  of  freedom  from 
work.  Today  there  is  little  agreement 
on  any  definition.  In  practice,  people 
generally  understand  work  as  an  onus. 
Too  frequently,  our  understanding  of 
leasure  is,  as  the  Greeks  stated,  a free- 
dom, a release. 

Along  with  this  phenomenon,  we 
have  our  modern  society  where  we 
consider  foreign  lands  as  neighbours. 
The  world  is  a "Global  village",  as 


Marshall  McLuhan  has  described  it.  So 
it  is  that  the  freedom  of  leisure  urges 
people  to  literally  flee  from  work  to 
neighbouring  lands.  Thus  we  have  our 
present  deluge  of  tourists  made  up  of 
common  people,  often  unqualified 
however  to  create  understanding 
relationships  with  people  of  other 
cultures. 

Because  of  the  psychological  impact 
of  the  onus  factor  of  work,  leisure  in 
turn  has  generally  taken  on  a selfish 
factor  rather  than  a creative,  spiritually 
healing  quality.  Too  often  when  tour- 
ism is  an  expression  of  our  leisure,  we 
do  not  take  into  account  the  people  of 
the  countries  visited,  their  historical, 
geographical  and  cultural  context.  Our 
purpose  of  visiting  them  is  not  to  find 
a guest-host  relationship  but  rather  to 
satisfy  our  need  to  escape  the  burden 
of  work.  This,  alone,  is  a superficial 
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and  selfish  motive,  to  the  detriment  of 
both  guests  and  hosts.  Tourists  flee 
the  oppression  of  work,  as  it  were, 
often  escaping  to  a people  in  the  third 
world  oppressed  by  unemployment. 
Far  too  often  the  contrast  has  made 
tourism  a scourge  to  these  nations. 

We  all  have  had  the  occasion  to  visit 
a zoo  on  a Sunday  afternoon  for  relax- 
ation and  entertainment.  Many  of  us 
have  also  visited  peoples  of  other  cul- 
tures with  the  same  motive  without 
taking  care  to  distinguish  one  occasion 
from  the  other.  Many  of  us  do  not 
realize  that  this  is  a problem.  This  lack 
of  awareness  is  itself  a serious  prob- 
lem. In  1969  about  50  million  people 
from  the  U.S.A.,  40  million  from 
Europe  and  6 million  from  Canada 
spent  their  holidays  abroad.  Tourist 
offices  expect  yet  an  annual  increase 
in  world  tourism  of  about  7 per  cent. 


Father  Ralph  Kleiter  of  Saskatoon,  in 
his  excellent  paper  "To  serve  Man  the 
Tourist"  observes:  "The  world  has 
experienced  a political  revolution 
(18th  century),  an  economic  revolu- 
tion (19th  century)  and  now  a cultural 
revolution  is  in  process." 

To  describe  and  explain  why  tour- 
ism has  far  too  often  become  a 
scourge  to  poor  nations  would  be 
far  too  difficult  here.  Suffice  it  to 
quote  from  the  "The  Role  of  Tourism 
in  Caribbean  Development,"  the  fruit 
of  an  ecumenical  consultation  on 
development  in  the  Caribbean:  "Fund- 
amentally, we  see  tourism  as  the  com- 
ing together  of  peoples  from  one  or 
many  cultures  in  the  milieu  of  a host 
country  . . . We  must  have  in  this  rela- 
tionship a mutually  enhancing  human 
exchange.  This  is  not  generally  charac- 
teristic of  tourism  which  tends  to  rein- 
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force  the  prejudices  of  race,  class  and 
culture  and  inhibits  the  emergence  of 
a postive  identity  among  the  people 
of  the  region  and  the  sense  of  a com- 
mon brotherhood  on  the  part  of  visitor 
and  visited  alike.  It  seems  to  be  a per- 
petuation of  the  legacy  of  the  planta- 
tion mentality  which  maintains  a serv- 
ile dependence  of  the  majority  of 
the  Caribbean  people  on  economic 
patronage." 

The  same  authors  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Churches  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  After  stating:  "We  regard  the 
tourist  industry  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  modern 
world,"  it  later  adds:  "It  is  regrettable 
however  that  owing  to  a number  of 
factors,  many  of  those  who  come  from 
your  countries  to  our  shores  leave  be- 
hind a great  deal  of  resentment,  mainly 
because  they  , are  very  often  inade- 
quately prepared  for  the  brief  contact 
with  our  people  in  our  peculiar 
culture." 

All  is  not  negative,  however.  Gov- 
ernment, Churches  and  other  organ- 
izations have  responded  to  the  need 
for  better  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  leisure  tourism.  The  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches,  for  example  has 
a Commission  on  World  Concerns. 
Among  its  many  activities  is  a com- 
mittee called  Laymen  Abroad  which 
offers  orientation  to  men  and  women 
who  travel  to  other  cultures.  SHAIR 
International  is  an  organization  helped 
by  the  government  and  made  effective 
by  the  commitment  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple. Its  objective  is  to  serve  the  need 
of  travellers  who  cross  cultures  and 
for  international  understanding  among 
peoples.  This  group  sponsors  a com- 
mittee called  TWIN  (Tourism  with  In- 
sight) which,  as  the  title  implies,  seeks 
to  make  of  tourism  a means  for  the 
meeting  of  peoples  on  a human  and 
Christian  basis.  The  Toronto  Youth 
Corps  has  sent  some  of  its  members 


to  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  achieve  understanding  and 
brotherhood  among  people  through 
brief  tours.  There  is  also  a Cross  Cul- 
tural Center  in  Toronto  functioning  on 
behalf  of  international  understanding, 
thanks  to  a small  government  grant 
and  the  sacrifices  of  a few  self-sacri- 
ficing men  and  women.  Many  organ- 
izations across  Canada,  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  the  Churches,  which  are 
concerned  with  international  develop- 
ment, have  become  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  leisure 
tourism.  Those  mentioned  here  have 
shared  their  concern  and  activities 
with  Scarboro  Missions.  Our  own 
Church  has  a national  office  entitled 
Pastorale  du  Tourisme.  There  are  in 
most  dioceses  similar  offices. 

I have  dealt  here  specifically  with 
leisure  tourism,  that  impulse  within 
the  common  people  of  the  developed 
nations  which  has  earned  them  the 
title  of  "Man  the  Tourist."  In  the  spirit 
of  an  examination  of  conscience,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Churches,  leaders 
and  people  alike,  are  involved  in  the 
system  that  has  exploited  tourism  for 
their  own  benefit,  be  it  to  satisfy  their 
travel  needs  or  for  profit.  Generally, 
very  little  regard  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  leisure  tourism. 

There  is  one  basic  need  for  all 
visitors  to  other  cultures:  hospitality. 
Without  it,  where  could  they  go?  Who 
would  receive  them?  Undoubtedly, 
the  concept  of  hospitality  is  the  stuff 
with  which  all  successful  encounters 
among  peoples  is  made,  be  they  mis- 
sionaries, tourists,  or  whoever.  It  is  a 
mutual  affair.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Chapter  13:  Keep  on 
loving  one  another  as  brothers  in 
Christ.  Remember  to  welcome  strang- 
ers in  your  homes.  There  were  some 
who  did  it  and  welcomed  angels  with- 
out knowing  it.  This  could  be  leisure 
tourism.  • 
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In  the  following  pages  we  offer 
the  thoughts  of  three  young 
Canadians  who  visited  the 
Dominican  Republic  last 
summer.  They  prepared  well 
for  their  visit  and  they  obviously 
learned  a lot  from  their 
Dominican  experience. 


Denise  Co  Iter  man 


Miss  Colterman  is  a program  coordina- 
tor with  Youth  Corps  in  Toronto. 

The  Dominican  Republic  leaves  me 
with  impressions  of  deep-rooted 
contrasts.  Never  before  had  I seen 
such  an  obvious  contrast  between 
extreme  wealth  and  stark  poverty: 
between  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
pressed. Its  history  of  domination  and 
exploitation  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
majority  of  people  who  are  deprived 
and  suffering  and  living  sub-humanly. 

But  although  the  situation  in  many 
ways  looks  helpless  it  certainly  isn't 
hopeless  as  the  Dominicans  them- 
selves have  shown  me.  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  spent  some 


with 

another 

people 

time  with  a man  named  Niengo  and 
his  family  of  six.  They  live  in  a shack 
in  a barrio  or  a settlement  of  people 
not  far  from  Santo  Domingo.  At  the 
time  Niengo's  employment  was  to 
help  dig  a latrine  through  solid  rock. 
For  each  foot  he  digs  he  earns  $1.50 
and  he  was  averaging  one  foot  a day. 
His  two  oldest  sons  alternately  go  to 
the  city  to  shine  shoes  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  family  income.  Thousands 
of  others  are  struggling  to  live  as 
Niengo  and  his  family  but  many  are 
less  fortunate  and  have  no  employ- 
ment. 

But  to  speak  to  Niengo  one  dis- 
covers beauty  and  insight.  Niengo 
speaks  of  the  time  when  his  children 
will  be  able  to  move  out  of  the  barrio 
and  return  to  the  land;  perhaps  a sim- 
plistic thought  in  our  eyes  but  in  the 
Dominican  culture  it  reveals  great 
hope  and  belief  that  change  is  possible 
here  on  earth. 

One  thing  I noticed  in  Niengo's 
house  as  in  many  Dominican  homes  is 
the  picture  of  Christ.  It  seems  the 
Dominicans  identify  a great  deal  with 
Christ  because  he,  like  themselves,  was 
poor  and  spent  much  time  with  the 
poor.  But  he  did  more  than  that.  He 
promised  all  a new  life  in  a similar  way 
to  how  God  led  Moses  and  the  people 
to  the  promised  land;  showing  them 
that  change  was  possible  on  earth  if 
they  worked  at  it  while  trusting  in 
Him. 
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And  that  change  is  happening  in 
meaningful  ways  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  For  example  through  the 
housing  and  farming  co-operatives 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  working  together — not 
only  to  improve  methods  and  produc- 
tion but  also  to  develop  trust  and  to 
begin  to  question  deeply  and  under- 
stand more  fully  the  existing  structures 
creating  injustice  in  order  that  they  the 
people  can  eventually  effect  change. 

The  experience  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  shown  me  a great  deal. 
Firstly,  that  the  situation  of  oppression 
is  not  an  isolated  case  but  even  Canada 
contributes  much  to  the  injustice  there 


as  other  nations  through  exploitation 
of  the  labour  and  resources.  Thus,  the 
importance  of  studying  and  under- 
standing more  deeply  the  Canadian 
reality  and  also  Canada's  role  in  world 
affairs.  Secondly,  that  although  most 
of  the  people  live  sub-humanly,  many 
of  them  exude  hope  beyond  hope  and 
are  slowly  discovering  through  work- 
ing with  one  another  that  change  is 
possible.  And  thirdly,  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  Dominicans  through  their 
struggle  to  live  and  obtain  justice,  that 
to  become  fully  human  demands  not 
only  a questioning  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can structures  and  values  but  also  a 
questioning  of  our  own  lifestyle.  • 


Michael  O' Hearn: 


Michael  O'Hearn  is  a member  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
After  completing  a year  of  theology  in 
the  spring  of  7973,  he  attended  a lan- 
guage and  cultural  orientation  pro- 
gram in  Santiago , Dominican  Republic. 
He  is  back  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
this  year  for  studies  in  sociology  and 
religion. 


Do  the  names  Manuel  Bueno,  or 
Hipolito  Billini  mean  anything  to 
you?  Perhaps  not.  But  to  me  they  are 
very  important.  Two  quite  unrelated 
events  happened  at  these  places  which 
impressed  me  greatly  and  coloured 
my  views  of  the  Dominicans  and  their 
country. 

After  I had  been  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  three  weeks  or  so,  the 
poverty  had  completely  overwhelmed 
me.  The  miserable  living  conditions  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the 
chronic  unemployment,  the  illnesses 
which  could  easily  be  treated  here  in 
Canada  but  brought  death  to  Domini- 
cans young  and  old,  the  spiritual  and 
psychological  torment  written  on  the 
faces  of  parents  as  they  watched,  help- 
less and  unable  to  do  anything,  while 
their  child  slowly  died  of  hunger  be- 
fore their  eyes.  I felt  extremely  angry 
and  frustrated:  angry  that  such  condi- 
tions should  exist  while  many  of  us 
have  so  much,  frustrated  by  the  knowl- 
edge, or  rather,  thinking  that  I could 
do  nothing  to  alleviate  this  dreadful 
situation. 
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As  you  can  well  imagine,  when  a 
person  begins  to  look  at  the  world  in 
this  light,  that  is,  to  see  only  evil,  one 
misses  a great  deal.  This  certainly  hit 
home  one  day  in  the  small  campo  of 
Manuel  Bueno. 

It  was  a very  hot  day  in  July  and  I 
had  driven  two  doctors  to  this  campo. 
Now,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
custom  is  always  to  greet  everyone 
that  passes  by.  Sitting  in  the  jeep 
outside  of  the  chapel-turned-medical 
clinic  I was,  in  extremely  poor  Spanish, 
doing  just  that.  People  were  coming 
and  going  in  a fairly  constant  stream, 
but  one  person  in  particular  stands  out 
in  my  memory. 

He  was  an  old  fellow,  stooped  over 
from  years  of  working  in  the  fields, 
with  a wrinkled,  leathery  face,  gnarled 
hands  the  size  of  baseball  mits,  and 
not  a tooth  in  his  head.  His  general 
physical  appearance  would  lead  one 
rapidly  to  believe  that  he  had  suffered 
from  every  malady  known  to  man.  I 
greeted  him  with  the  usual  "Hello, 
how  are  you"  bit.  He  beamed  at  me 
and  answered  "siempre  luchando"  — 
always  struggling.  I was  absolutely 
speechless;  I didn't  know  what  to  say 
— he'd  really  got  me  in  the  solar  plexis 
with  that  answer.  It  suddenly  dawned 
I on  me  that  for  three  weeks  I had  not 
j been  feeling  sorry  for  the  campesinos 
at  all,  but  actually  sorry  for  myself  be- 
| cause  I didn't  know  how  to  handle  the 
situation  that  I found  myself  in.  And 
then  suddenly  I was  confronted  by  this 
ancient  apparition  who  was  siempre 
luchando , in  spite  of  the  apparent 
! hopelessness.  Needless  to  say,  I felt 
i very  ashamed  of  myself.  In  my  self-pity 
| I had  zeroed  in  on  only  one  aspect  of 
, Dominican  life  — pain,  but  had  com- 
pletely  missed  two  of  the  most  im- 
1 portant  components  of  their  existence 
||  — joy  and  hope. 

The  old  fellow  asked  me  what  I was 
I doing  in  his  country,  and  I told  him 

1 


that  I was  trying  to  learn  Spanish.  He 
corrected  me  saying  that  in  his  country 
one  spoke  Dominican.  Nonetheless, 
he  said  I was  doing  very  well  in  the 
language,  although  he  corrected  me 
twenty-five  or  thirty  times  in  the  space 
of  five  minutes.  We  chatted  for  a bit. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  fourteen  chil- 
dren of  which  nine  were  still  living, 
that  God  had  answered  his  prayers  for 
a large  peanut  harvest  this  year  and 
that  he  might  even  make  enough 
money  to  buy  a new  pair  of  shoes. 
Then,  with  a great  toothless  grin  he 
bade  me  farewell,  said  he  hoped  God 
would  be  with  me,  and  predicted  that 
I would  some  day  speak  good  Domini- 
can, not  Spanish. 

Please  note  who  gave  whom  en- 
couragement! 

Another  incident  stands  out  in  my 
mind,  one  which  at  first  glance  may 
seem  insignificant,  but  one  which 
greatly  influenced  my  perception  of 
Dominicans,  especially  as  to  their 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Early  one  morning,  Father  Luis 
Mendia,  a Spanish  Jesuit  who  has  spent 
the  last  forty-three  years  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  without  once  having 
visited  his  homeland  in  all  that  time, 
and  I headed  for  the  extremely  poor 
campo  of  Hipolito  Billini,  near  the 
Haitian  border.  There  I met  a man  by 
the  name  of  Manuel  de  la  Cruz,  a short 
little  fellow  some  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
has  worked  the  fields  from  the  age  of 
five  and  has  never  gone  to  school.  Talk 
about  a simple  person!  And  I mean 
simple  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Speaking  with  him  made  me  realize 
how  terribly  complicated  we've  made 
life  in  Canada  because  of  our  lack 
of  honesty  and  openness  with  each 
other.  Manuel  is  one  of  those  people 
who  is  so  sincere  that  I'm  sure  he 
could  not  tell  a lie  to  save  his  life. 

He  told  me  that  above  all  else  he 
wanted  to  learn  English,  and  asked  if 
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I would  teach  him  the  pronouns. 

I soon  discovered  that  Manuel  was 
not  a linguist  — I've  never  seen  any- 
one so  ruthlessly,  and  unconsciously, 
massacre  a language.  However,  not 
wanting  either  one  of  us  to  lose  face, 
I encouraged  him,  telling  him  that  he 
was  doing  extremely  well.  (May  God 
have  mercy  on  my  soul  for  that  lie!) 
Then,  in  all  sincerity,  he  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said  "I  do  have 


Jim  Morin: 


Jim  Morin  is  a second  year  university 
student  at  St.  Augustine's  Seminary , 
Toronto. 

Our  trip  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
evolved  out  of  a continuing  par- 
ticipation with  the  Scarboro  Fathers, 
Development  and  Peace  and  other 
concerned  Christians  in  our  attempt  to 
create  an  authentic  development 
education  program.  The  growing  frus- 
tration with  the  academic  teacher- 
student  relationship  of  storing  facts 
especially  in  regards  to  critical  social 
issues  of  justice  and  peace  made  us 


a real  facility  for  English,  don't  I?"  I 
really  had  to  bite  my  lip  to  refrain  from 
laughing. 

On  the  way  back  to  town  Father 
Mendia  and  I had  quite  a chuckle 
about  that  one,  until  I suddenly  was 
humbled  at  the  memory  of  Manuel's 
parting  comment  to  me  "You  really  do 
have  a facility  for  Dominican,  don't 
you?" 

At  any  rate,  we'd  both  saved  face!  • 


realize  the  necessity  for  some  form  of 
participation  in  the  learning  process. 
It  was  then  that  our  good  friend  Father 
Gus  Roberts  invited  us  to  visit  him  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Dominican  Republic  can  be 
viewed  historically,  geographically, 
politically  and  economically  as  the  axis 
point  to  North  and  South  America. 
This  was  the  land  discovered  and  set- 
tled by  Columbus  and  became  a point 
from  which  the  Spanish  conquistadors 
occupied  Central  and  South  America. 
The  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  later  be- 
came a port  that  received  ships  sailing 
back  to  Europe  with  gold  and  silver 
from  Mexico  and  Peru.  Today  it  lies 
strategically  between  two  world  dom- 
inating political  ideologies  as  express- 
ed by  Cuba  to  its  northwest  and  U.S. 
controlled  Puerto  Rico  to  its  east.  Since 
the  Dominican  Republic  suffers  many 
of  the  afflictions  familiar  to  Latin 
America,  it  has  in  a way  become  a 
microcosmic  test  area  for  North  Amer- 
ican policies  and  programs  intended 
for  Latin  America. 

What  we  saw  was  a situation  of 
extreme  contrast  created  by  unshared 
wealth  and  power,  and  values  held  by 
individuals  and  groups  as  expressed  in 
their  attitudes  and  life  style.  We  saw  a 
church  divided  in  itself  on  the  moral 
issue  of  holding  a neutral  position  of 
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uninvolvement,  as  opposed  to  those 
who  attempt  to  witness  the  love  of 
Christ  in  their  thirst  for  justice.  We 
saw  a government  that  maintains 
power  by  jailing  political  opposition 
and  by  selling  its  rich  natural  resources 
of  land,  minerals  and  people  to  foreign 
multi-national  corporations. 

In  cities  we  saw  the  largest  part  of 
the  population  crowded  into  shacks, 
away  from  the  impressive  picture  of 
palm-treed  beaches  and  highways  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  monuments  and 
office  buildings  with  familiar  names. 
In  the  country  we  saw  farmers  clearing 
fields  on  mountain  sides  in  order  to 
subsist,  while  large  corporation  and 
wealthy  families  use  their  valleys  and 
flat  lands  to  raise  cattle  and  grow 
sugar  for  export.  And  everywhere  we 
saw  the  presence  of  the  military  which 
maintains  existing  order. 

Because  the  Scarboro  Fathers  were 
so  open  to  inviting  us  into  the  situa- 
tions that  surround  them,  we  heard 
much  as  well.  We  met  classmates  of 
Sagrario,  a young  woman  who  was 
killed  two  years  ago  when  the  Army 
invaded  the  university.  Other  people 
told  us  they  couldn't  see  any  distinc- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  because  of  our  similar  cultural 
values  and  economic  attitudes.  We 
heard  how  North  American  inter- 
national policies  use  inexpensive  na- 
tural resources  of  the  Third  World  in 
order  to  feed  its  factories  and  sell  back 
luxuries  which  only  the  elite  can 
afford.  There  are  also  many  stories 
recorded  in  Dominican  history  of  out- 
side political  and  economic  interfer- 
ence and  military  occupation  as  a re- 
sult of  their  attempts  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  such  conditions. 

Most  important  was  our  experiences 
with  the  people.  Two  especially  left 
a deep  impression  upon  our  hearts. 
Niengo  who  lives  in  a barrio  just  out- 
side Santo  Domingo  invited  us  to  visit 


his  family.  His  great  poverty  is  match- 
ed only  by  his  zealous  commitment 
to  his  people.  The  great  hope  that 
motivates  his  dedicated  life  is  the  fact 
that  God  has  called  all  men  to  be  co- 
creators on  earth.  Because  of  this  he 
believes  that  his  children  will  someday 
live  in  a better  world. 

The  other  was  Isidro,  a 62-year-old 
farmer  who  apologized  for  not  having 
any  food  for  us  when  we  first  visited 
him.  We  spent  a couple  of  days  with 
him  on  his  mountain  field.  It  was  like 
being  in  the  presence  of  one  whom 
Jesus  speaks  about  in  the  beatitudes. 
Most  of  his  life  Isidro  has  spent  in 
attempting  to  have  his  people  co- 
operate in  farming  their  fields.  His 
dream  is  just  beginning  to  take  root. 
One  afternoon  he  told  us  simply  that 
his  people  are  materially  poor  but  be- 
cause of  their  struggle  and  poverty 
have  not  lost  their  closeness  to  nature 
and  spiritual  awareness  of  God  in  their 
lives.  On  the  other  hand  he  felt  that 
many  of  the  rich  are  sacrificing  their 
spiritual  freedom  to  live  in  luxury  and 
secure  comfort.  When  we  left  him,  he 
gave  us  a large  basket  of  vegetables  to 
take  back  to  his  friends  in  the  town. 

Being  back  in  Canada  I feel  that  I 
can  more  clearly  understand  the  deep 
injustice  and  alieniation  that  per- 
meates our  own  culture.  It  makes  one 
sensitive  to  realize  that  the  value  of 
our  own  affluent  life  styles  exist  at  the 
expense  of  others.  It  is  even  sadder  to 
see  how  insensitively  calloused  our 
consciousness  can  become  by  relating 
to  our  fellow  man  through  impersonal 
bureaucracy  or  tourist  excursions  or 
through  the  sheltered  medium  of 
books  or  television.  Yet  it  becomes 
easier  to  recognize  the  faith  that  exists 
in  those  who  have  discovered  that 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  make 
this  world  a better  place  through  a 
simple  change  of  heart  that  hopefully 
reaches  out  in  love  to  all  mankind.  • 
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Jumping 

a 

Jeepneg 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


It  was  stil!  early  in  Tagum.  Only  about 
nine  o'clock!  But  the  sun  was  blazing 
in  the  heavens.  Somehow  the  sun 
always  seems  to  be  closer  in  the 
tropics.  I climbed  into  the  back  of  the 
brightly  coloured  Jeepney  bus  fes- 
tooned with  green,  red  and  yellow 
streamers. 

The  driver  merely  raised  his  eye- 
brows and  pointed  a thumb  back  over 
his  shoulder  when  I asked  whether 
there  was  room  for  me  on  the  already 
crowded  bus.  There's  always  room  for 
one  more  passenger  on  a Filipino  bus. 
In  fact  two  bulky  wooden  chairs  were 
passed  in  over  the  heads  of  the  other 
passengers  and  three  more  people 
scrambled  aboard.  The  women  and 
children  were  squeezed  into  the  space 
normally  occupied  by  one  or  two  pay- 
ing customers.  There  were  even  one  or 


two  dogs  back  there  with  them.  But 
from  the  driver's  point  of  view  the 
bulging  bus  was  only  about  half  full. 
And  so  we  waited  for  more  people  to 
arrive.  I was  learning  to  breathe  in 
unison  with  the  men  who  were 
scrunched  up  against  me.  Over  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  smiling  pas- 
sengers 1 thought  I saw  the  driver 
about  to  engage  the  motor.  But  actu- 
ally he  only  seemed  to  be  the  driver 
because  he  was  sitting  directly  behind 
the  wheel.  He  was  only  one  of  four  in 
the  front  seat.  The  real  driver  was  a 
man  who  seemed  to  have  been  condi- 
tioned by  his  job  to  be  able  to  squeeze 
into  the  tiny  space  between  the  edge 
of  the  seat  and  the  door.  Somehow  he 
managed  to  squeeze  in  and  to  shift 
gears  over  the  knees  and  under  the 
arms  of  the  four  men  crowded  in 
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beside  him. 

Above  the  dashboard  of  that  most 
accommodating  Jeepney  bus  was  a 
faded  lithograph  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  a bunch  of  medals  pinned  to  the 
felt.  Surely  one  of  those  medals  was  a 
St.  Christopher  medal.  We  were  going 
to  need  St.  Christopher  if  only  to  help 
shift  gears  (some  Saints  just  aren't 
expendable  even  if  they  have  been 
1 removed  from  the  Guest  List). 

The  music  coming  from  the  tape 
deck  was  Hank  Williams  and  the  fami- 
liar, "Cold,  Cold  Heart". 

When  that  music  finally  faded  out 
one  of  the  passengers,  an  old  man, 
began  to  sing  in  a thin,  reedy  voice 
that  was  strangely  reminiscent  of  Rudy 
Vallee  or  maybe  only  a tired  version  of 
Tiny  Tim.  No  one  complained  about 


the  crowded  conditions  and  those  ex- 
pressive Filipino  eyebrows  were  bob- 
bing up  and  down  like  rubber  rafts  on 
a storm-tossed  sea.  By  this  time  several 
of  the  other  passengers  were  singing 
along  with  the  old  man. 

A young  boy  was  clinging  precari- 
ously to  one  of  the  window  struts  and 
proceeding  to  collect  the  fares  as  he 
moved  up  and  over  to  the  other  side. 
All  this  time  he  was  making  change 
and  clutching  a role  of  pesos,  in  his 
hand. 

Obviously  the  other  passengers  had 
seen  this  act  before  but  my  heart  was 
in  my  mouth  all  the  time  he  scrambled 
over  the  outside  of  that  speeding 
vehicle.  Certainly  only  stunt  riders 
need  apply  as  ticket-takers  on  a 
Filipino  Jeepney  bus.  • 
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>r  Faith? 

John  E.  Gault,  SFM 


It  was  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  1946. 

I had  just  been  named  pastor  of  the 
centuries-old  parish  of  the  Holy  Cross 
in  El  Seibo,  Dominican  Republic. 
"Cachon",  who  combined  the  qual- 
ities of  Mary  and  Martha  in  caring  for 
the  local  church,  had  informed  me 
that  hundreds  of  people  from  the 
country  areas  would  fill  the  church  to 
overflowing  for  the  High  Mass  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady.  It  was  their  spe- 
cial day  of  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
Christ. 

Immediately  after  Mass,  two  altar- 
boys  removed  the  large,  silver-framed 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  "Altagracia" 
from  its  place  above  the  main  altar. 
Only  then  did  I discover  that  I was 
expected  to  sit  at  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctuary  and  support  the  picture  on 
my  knees  while  the  people  venerated 
it  in  many  and  varied  ways. 

For  a while,  I was  quite  calm  and 
collected.  However,  by  the  time  a 
hundred  or  so  of  the  faithful  had 
expressed  their  devotion,  the  picture 
seemed  to  gain  weight  while  my  pa- 
tience grew  very  thin.  One  emaciated 
woman  requested  that  I place  the 
image  on  her  head.  I did  so.  Then 
more  and  more  made  the  same  re- 
quest. I could  see  no  end  to  the  line 
of  faithful  who  patiently  awaited  their 
turn  to  manifest  their  love  for  the 
Mother  of  Christ  and  to  seek  her 
patronage. 

The  heat  became  intense  as  tropical 
noon  approached.  I lost  my  patience 
and  began  to  express  my  displeasure 


in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  poor  coun- 
tryfolk did  not  understand  my  attitude. 
However,  they  said  nothing  and  quiet- 
ly made  their  way  through  the  sacristy 
to  the  street. 

When  all  was  over,  I made  my  feel- 
ings known  to  a kindly,  old  gentleman 
who  had  stood  nearby  during  the 
lengthy  demonstration  of  devotion.  I 
condemned  the  stupid  superstition 
and  the  mad  magic,  the  senseless 
sentimentality  and  the  pious  piffle. 

The  old  gentleman  tried  to  calm  me, 
explaining:  "Padre,  most  of  these  peo- 
ple are  humble,  simple  folk.  Few  of 
them  can  read  or  write.  Their  religious 
expression  comes  more  from  the  heart 
than  from  the  mind.  They  do  possess  a 
deep  faith  in  God  and  in  our  Blessed 
Mother.  Most  of  them  have  had  little 
instruction  in  the  Catholic  Faith.  Yet, 
they  do  relate  to  God  and  especially 
through  Mary.  Try  to  be  patient  with 
them.  Remember,  they  are  very  timid 
and  fearful  in  the  presence  of  those 
in  authority.  If  treated  with  kindness 
and  understanding,  they  will  continue 
to  come  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  country  areas.  This  will  give 
you  abundant  opportunity  to  instruct 
them  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
Saviour." 

How  strange!  I had  made  my  way 
to  this  tropical  island  to  teach  the 
Good  News  of  Christ  and,  without 
realizing  it,  was  frustrating  my  own 
efforts.  Certainly,  the  kindly,  old  gen- 
tleman was  a "messenger"  from  God.* 
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Canadian  Ind 
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Lins  in  tlu>  CW 


Fr.  Ken  Bernard 


Father  Bernard  is  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Winnipeg. 


You  dirty  Indian!"  yelled  one  boy 
at  the  other.  They  were  fighting. 
The  scene  was  one  of  the  narrow  un- 
kept streets  that  are  characteristic  of 
inner  city  Winnipeg.  "I  am  not.  I am 
not  an  Indian!"  yelled  back  the  other 
boy,  angry  and  near  tears.  But  he  was 
an  Indian.  In  fact  both  boys  were 
Indians. 

This  episode,  which  actually  hap- 
pened, typifies  the  struggle  that  is  tak- 
ing place  among  a people  we  call  the 
Canadian  Indian,  as  they  try  to  move 
into  the  whiteman's  world,  and  are 
caught  in  the  crossfire  of  conflicting 
cultures.  It  is  a struggle  that  many 
white  people  share:  the  inner  city 
school  teacher,  social  worker,  parole 
officer.  These  people  in  the  "helping 
professions"  see  this  cultural  conflict 
with  the  resulting  identity  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people,  but 
find  it  very  difficult  to  help  out,  be- 
cause the  problem  is  much  more  vast 
than  their  day-to-day  world. 

Because  the  problem  is  close  to 
home  . . . indeed  it  is  home  ...  we 
often  don't  see  it,  and  so  an  outside 
example  will  serve  here.  During  the 
decade  of  the  60's,  in  North  America, 
white  people  became  very  aware  that 
there  was  such  a thing  as  black  peo- 
ple sharing  the  continent  with  them. 
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While  the  lesson  had  to  be  learned  by 
the  white  citizens  of  the  U.S.A.  this 
crucible  experience  served  us  well  in 
Canada,  as  we  looked  somewhat 
smugly  south  of  the  border. 

In  the  U.S.A.  the  major  part  of  the 
problem  was  that  people  who  were 
black  didn't  belong.  Some  areas  of  the 
U.S.  could  justly  claim  that  there  was 
no  racial  prejudice  in  their  quarter,  be- 
cause black  people  were  not  thought 
of,  were  ignored,  were  out  of  the 
picture,  were  not  part  of  the  "Amer- 
ican scene."  This  was  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  one  said  "American" 
the  picture  conjured  up  was  that  of 
a "white  American."  "American"  was 
a name  that  was  synonymous  with 
white.  And  thus,  while  reality  was  such 
that  black  people  made  up  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  all  the  major  U.S.  cities, 
black  people  were  not  reflected  in  the 
national  image.  There  were  no  black 
people  on  TV,  brushing  their  teeth  or 
drinking  beer.  There  were  no  black 
people  reflected  in  the  national  image 
as  seen  through  the  media  of  the  press, 
TV  films,  magazines.  They  did  not 
exist. 

It  is  just  this  kind  of  non-existence 
that  caused  the  fantastic  identity  crisis 
that  errupted  in  the  60's.  In  a very 
loud,  clear  voice,  the  black  people  in 
the  U.S.  said,  "I  am  here,  I do  exist, 
I do  belong,  I too  am  American." 
White  people  just  didn't  quite  under- 
stand what  the  problem  was.  They 
changed  a bit  because  they  were 
forced  to.  There  may  not  have  been 
many  conversions. 

That  we  in  Canadian  society  suffer 
from  the  same  kind  of  subtle  racial 
prejudices  is  evidenced  by  one  Indian 


calling  another  Indian  "You  dirty 
Indian!"  We  share  the  predominant 
white  culture  of  North  America  that 
has  its  roots  in  Europe  generally,  but 
more  particularly  in  Britain.  The  white 
culture  is  loaded  with  an  attitude  of 
racial  and  cultural  superiority  that  puts 
down  every  other  people,  ever  so 
subtly  by  making  itself  the  measure 
of  man. 

Because  of  the  American  experi- 
ence, we  in  Canada  should  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  white  racism 
is  always  functioning,  putting  down 
the  "other"  person  who  is  not  quite 
like  us.  Part  of  our  cultural  baggage  is 
the  language  and  images  we  use  to  say 
things.  In  Canada  the  white  racism 
shows  itself  in  the  word  we  use  very 
negatively:  "Indian."  To  call  someone 
an  Indian  is  to  call  them  a bad  name, 
such  is  the  nature  of  racism. 

When  not  too  many  Indian  people 
were  seen  around,  especially  in  the 
cities  the  word  seemed  innocent 
enough.  But  come  on  the  scene,  real 
people,  who  are  real  Indian.  Come  on 
the  scene  real  people  with  a good  and 
valid  human  culture.  Come  on  the 
scene  people  who  are  not  white,  peo- 
ple who  are  sensitive,  people  who  are 
not  urban  and  technological.  Then 
does  the  struggle  start,  as  the  cultures 
come  into  conflict.  Then  does  the  im- 
perialism show  and  the  built-in  racism 
break  out.  Then  does  a whole  genera- 
tion of  people  lose  their  cultural  iden- 
tity. Then  does  one  little  Indian  boy 
call  another  little  Indian  boy  down,  by 
calling  him  "You  dirty  Indian." 

The  teacher  who  overheard  this  ex- 
change in  the  streets  of  inner  city 
Winnipeg  could  only  grieve  at  the  vast 
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implications  in  so  simple  a thing  as  a 
boyish  fight.  The  teacher  could  only 
resolve  to  do  her  part  in  the  identity 
struggle  of  these  children  so  that  they 
would  not  grow  up  hating  themselves. 

While  the  teachers  and  social  work- 
ers in  Winnipeg  can  tell  many  sad 
stories  of  Indian  children  and  adoles- 
cents who  are  struggling  to  be  them- 
selves in  a whiteman's  world  a number 
of  things  are  hopeful  signs  of  change. 

The  first  hopeful  sign  is  a very  real 
increased  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
white  professionals  working  in  Winni- 
peg, who  are  trying  to  take  whiteman's 
imperialism  out  of  the  systems  that 
make  up  the  complex  we  call  urban 
living.  This  kind  of  "counter  culture" 
stance  is  very  important. 

The  second  sign  is  the  increased 
number  of  native  people  who  are 
moving  to  Winnipeg.  Two  things  hap- 
pen when  numbers  increase:  firstly, 
the  minority  doesn't  feel  itself  to  be 
such  an  isolated  inferior  group;  some 
community  self-confidence  develops; 
some  comfortable  self-awareness  be- 
gins to  show.  Thus  in  Winnipeg  an 
influx  of  native  peoples  is  seen  in  sec- 
tions of  town  other  than  run  - down - 
exploited  - forgotten  - inner  - city.  They 
are  making  themselves  more  evident 
as  a community  of  people.  They  are 
self-sufficient  and  not  pan-handling. 
To  see  the  groups  of  young  native 
people  comfortably  moving  through 
downtown  Winnipeg  is  to  see  a free 
people  no  longer  weighed  down  with 
non-white  inferiority. 

Secondly  the  increased  number  of 
what  we  sometimes  call  a minority 
group  helps  break  up  the  single  stereo- 
type image  that  the  majority  com- 


munity functions  with.  Thus,  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  there  are  as 
many  and  varied  a number  of  people 
among  Indians  as  among  non-Indians. 
Crash!  goes  the  negative  stereotype. 
And  thus  in  Winnipeg,  to  see  the 
couples  and  groups  of  young  Indian 
people  shopping,  and  at  the  movies, 
and  in  the  bars,  helps  establish  them 
as  equals  in  what  we  like  to  call  a 
pluralistic  society. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  develop- 
ment of  what  seems  to  be  the  urban 
Indian.  That  is  to  say,  the  native  per- 
son, who  is  not  crushed  out  by  the 
technological  urban  life.  Rather  he  has 
adapted  to  the  life  style  and  patterns 
of  the  city,  but  he  remains  Indian.  He 
lives  with  all  his  Indian  relatives  as 
closely  as  he  ever  did.  He  talks  the 
Indian  language  of  the  area.  He  ob- 
serves the  Indian  customs.  Yet  he  has 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  urban  life, 
and  it  is  this  that  surprises  many:  he 
does  hold  down  a job;  he  can  get  to 
work  on  time;  he  is  not  crushed  out; 
he  knows  who  he  is;  he  is  not  always 
drunk;  he  doesn't  survive  with  wel- 
fare; he  is  free  and  independent  and 
very  Indian. 

With  these  changes  that  are  very 
observable  in  a city  like  Winnipeg 
which  has  a very  large  community  of 
native  peoples,  one  can  begin  to  see 
rays  of  hope.  Now  if  the  white  com- 
munity will  begin  to  reflect  that  part 
of  our  pluralism  we  call  Indian,  maybe 
we  may  even  see  Indian  people  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  major  depart- 
ment stores;  Indians  may  even  be  seen 
to  brush  their  teeth  and  drink  the  beer 
and  buy  the  car  on  our  TV  advertising. 
Yes,  they  may  really  be  in  our  world.  • 
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I will  give  you  a new  heart  and  place  a new 
spirit  within  you. 


Malse  a 
Sanctuary 
for  Me 

Reflections  on  I lie  Word 

George  Marskell,  SFM 


Father  Marskell  continues  his  series  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

Ramona  lives  in  an  area  of  Mexico 
City  called  Cascada.  Cascada  is  a 
ravine  and  a garbage  dump.  It  is  also 
home  for  six  thousand  people,  mostly 
squatters,  who  have  come  there  from 
the  countryside  looking  for  work  in 
the  city.  Padre  Luis,  a French  priest, 
lives  with  his  people.  It  was  while  I 
was  visiting  him  that  I met  Ramona 
and  three  other  members  of  the  Young 
Christian  Worker  Movement  in  the 
area. 

Ramona  told  me  how  the  people  of 
Cascada  took  turns  standing  guard  at 
night  where  the  streets  above  ended 
at  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  They  guarded 
the  ravine  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
garbage  trucks  dumping  the  city  refuse 


on  the  little  shacks  below.  Some  of  the 
men  from  Cascada  had  been  beaten, 
others  had  their  lives  threatened  at 
gun  point.  She  said  that  even  she  had 
taken  her  turn  from  time  to  time.  No 
one  ever  stood  guard  with  guns  or 
weapons  of  any  kind.  The  people  did 
not  believe  in  violence.  When  I asked 
her  why  she  and  the  others  took  such 
risks,  she  said,  "Padre,  the  people  who 
dump  their  garbage  here  would  not 
dump  it  in  a church  where  our  Lord 
lives.  We  have  to  try  to  show  them 
that  they  shouldn't  dump  it  on  men, 
women  and  children,  because  our 
Lord  lives  in  them  too." 

To  believe  that  God  is  present  with 
His  people  is  to  accept  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Biblical  promises.  In  the  Old 
Testament  God's  presence  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a dwelling  place. 
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This  is  what  the  Lord  said  to  Moses  . . . 
"They  shall  make  a sanctuary  for  me 
that  I may  dwell  in  their  midst." 
(Exodus  25-8) 

God  informs  Moses  that  he  intends 
to  "tabernacle"  or  "tent"  with  His 
people.  The  Tent  was  organized  to 
protect  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  which 
was  the  center  of  Israelite  worship. 
The  Ark  was  considered  as  the  place 
of  divine  presence.  It  was  here  that 
Moses  consulted  God  to  learn  his  Will. 
Both  the  Ark  and  the  Tent  were  port- 
able. God  accompanied  His  people 
wherever  they  went.  He  shared  in  all 
the  changing  events  of  His  people's 
lives  — their  wanderings,  their  defeats 
and  victories. 

Once  the  Temple  was  built  in  Jeru- 
salem by  Solomon,  the  idea  of  God 
dwelling  amongst  His  people  height- 
ened. On  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple,  Solomon  said,  / 
have  truly  built  you  a princely  house , 
a dwelling  where  you  may  abide  for- 
ever. (1  Kings  8-13.)  But  Solomon  is 
aware  that  not  even  the  Temple  can 
contain  the  transcendent  God.  He  can- 
not be  confined  within  the  narrow 
physical  limits  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Can  it  indeed  be  that  God  dwells 
among  men  on  earth ? If  the  heavens 
and  the  highest  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain you , how  much  less  this  Temple 
which  I have  built!  (1  Kings  8,  27) 

The  Prophets  realized  that  God's 
presence  among  His  people  was  a 
favour  that  could  be  withdrawn  if  they 
proved  unworthy  of  it.  Jeremiah  spoke 
out  against  the  people  of  his  time  who 
looked  upon  the  Temple  as  a sort  of 
good  luck  charm  that  would  protect 
them  whether  or  not  they  lived  a type 
of  life  so  as  to  deserve  protection. 

Thus  says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel:  Reform  your  ways  and  your 
deeds , so  that  I may  remain  with  you 
in  this  place.  . . . Only  if  you  reform 


your  ways  and  your  deeds;  if  each  of 
you  deal  justly  with  his  neighbour;  if 
you  no  longer  oppress  the  resident 
alien , the  orphan , and  the  widow;  if 
you  no  longer  shed  innocent  blood  in 
this  place , or  follow  strange  gods  to 
your  own  barn , will  I remain  with  you 
in  this  place.  (Jeremiah  7,  3,  5-7) 

The  essence  of  the  Prophets'  criti- 
cism is  directed  against  purely  external 
worship.  God's  preference  is  for  a pro- 
found interior  attitude.  Such  a change 
can  only  be  affected  by  God.  So  God 
proclaims  a new  covenant: 

I will  give  you  a new  heart  and 
place  a new  spirit  within  you , taking 
from  your  bodies  your  strong  hearts 
and  giving  you  natural  hearts.  I will  put 
my  spirit  within  you  and  make  you  live 
by  my  statutes , careful  to  observe  my 
decrees.  . . . You  shall  be  my  people , 
and  I will  be  your  God.  (Ezekiel  36, 
26-28) 

The  Lord's  promise  to  dwell  with 
His  people  is  fulfilled  completely  in 
the  Incarnation. 

The  Word  became  flesh  and  made 
his  dwelling  among  us  and  we  have 
seen  his  glory.  (John  1-14) 

In  the  Old  Testament  "flesh"  is  not 
seen  as  evil,  but  it  is  all  that  is  transi- 
tory, mortal,  imperfect,  and  at  first 
glance  incompatible  with  God.  This  is 
the  tremendous  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, by  which  the  Eternal  Word 
took  on  our  exact  human  nature,  be- 
coming one  with  us  in  everything 
except  sin.  To  express  this  mystery, 
John  the  Evangelist  chooses  a word 
which  signifies  man  in  his  concrete, 
fallen  state.  God  does  not  despise  our 
humanity.  He  embraces  it,  He  becomes 
one  with  us,  to  save  us,  to  make  us 
new. 

Just  as  He  dwelt  with  the  Israelites 
in  the  Ark  and  the  Tent,  he  made  his 
dwelling  among  us  — which  means 
literally  "he  pitched  his  tent  among 
us." 
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During  His  lifetime  Jesus  presented 
Himself  as  the  Temple  of  God.  When 
asked  what  authority  He  had  to  drive 
the  money  changers  from  the  temple, 
he  said  Destroy  this  temple  and  in 
three  days  I will  raise  it  up.  And  John 
points  out  Actually  he  was  talking 
about  the  temple  of  his  body.  (John 

2- 19,  21) 

Because  Christ  is  the  Temple  of 
God,  Paul  teaches  that  the  Christian 
community,  the  Church  is  a Temple  of 
living  stones,  and  that  each  Christian, 
a member  of  the  Church,  is  a temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  you  are  the 
Temple  of  God , and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwells  in  you?  (1  Corinthians 

3- 6) 

Just  as  God  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
narrow  confines  of  brick  and  mortar 
neither  can  He  be  confined  to  any 


particular  group  of  people.  Peter  was 
surprised  that  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
be  active  in  the  Gentiles.  (Acts  10.)  The 
Vatican  Council  teaches  that  grace 
works  in  an  unseen  way  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men  of  good  will.  (The  Church 
in  the  Modern  World  22.) 

God  has  chosen  us  to  be  his  dwell- 
ing place. 

Anyone  who  loves  me  will  be  true 
to  my  word , and  my  Father  will  love 
him;  we  will  come  to  him  and  make 
our  dwelling  place  with  him.  (John 
14  - 23) 

Given  this  possibility  and  this  real- 
ity we  must  be  conscious  of  our  own 
dignity  and  of  others  and  therefore  of 
the  respect  which  is  due  every  person. 

Ramona  and  the  people  of  Cascada 
were  aware  of  this  reality  and  took 
great  risks  to  help  others  realize  the 
same  truth.  • 


IF  YOU  LIVE  TO  BE  A HUNDRED 


or  even  longer,  you  can  have  a regu- 
lar income. 

Our  annuity  plan  can  make  it  easier. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  works:  We 
will  invest  your  money  and  send  you 
an  interest  cheque  regularly  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  This  guarantees  you 
a steady  income  during  your  retire- 
ment. We  pay  a rate  of  return  as  high 
as  12  per  cent  depending  on  your  age. 


Any  capital  that  remains  at  the  time 
of  your  death  becomes  a gift  for  our 
mission  work. 

If  you  would  like  a brochure  on  our 
annuity  plan,  drop  a line  to: 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M1M4 
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The  Zen-Master  (Roshi)  asked  the  nov- 
ice a question:  "Have  you  had  your 
rice?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  novice.  "Well 
then  go  and  wash  your  bowl,"  the 
Zen-Master  concluded  and  the  novice 
withdrew  having  been  enlightened. 

If  there  seems  to  be  something  miss- 
ing in  the  above  dialogue  it  is  not  an 
error  of  the  printer  but  it  is  rather  the 
method  of  the  teacher.  It  is  only  one 
of  countless  riddles  ( koans ) which  are 
posed  to  the  pupils  of  zazen.  I was 
reminded  of  those  riddles  as  I made 
my  way  through  the  narrow  twisting 
streets  of  Kamakura  to  interview  one 
of  those  pupils.  Obviously  this  is  no 
western  proposition  proceeding  with 
irrefutable  logic  from  basic  premises  to 
a conclusion  but  it  is  typically  Oriental 


and  is  an  oblique  invitation  to  take  a 
mental  leap  into  the  dark.  We  West- 
erners have  generally  referred  laugh- 
ingly to  the  so-called  sixth  sense  and 
we  have  usually  tended  to  attribute  it 
almost  exclusively  to  the  unpredictable 
insights  of  the  female  sex.  In  the  East 
however  that  same  intuition  has  been 
carefully  honed  and  brought  to  a very 
fine  edge.  The  method  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  by  westerners  as  Zen  but  the 
more  precise  term  is  zazen  and  con- 
trary to  popular  belief  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  hallucinatory  drugs  or  strobe 
lights. 

One  of  the  two  Catholic  sisters  who 
are  presently  undergoing  zazen  train- 
ing under  the  well  known  Yamada- 
Roshi  in  Kamakura,  Japan  is  Sister 
Elaine  Maclnnes  and  she  describes  the 
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Sister  Elaine  Maclnnes , 
O.L.M.  at  the  Zendo. 


Sister 

Elaine 

and 

Zu/.en 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


discipline  this  way:  "It's  an  ascetic 
practice  in  which  the  position  of  the 
body  and  a certain  synthesis  of  the 
senses  help  the  mind  to  stop  speculat- 
ing and  in  concentration  and  absorp- 
tion come  to  rest  on  one  point." 

Sister  Elaine  is  a member  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries,  Toronto,  and  has 
been  stationed  in  Japan  for  the  past 
ten  years.  She  found  herself  attracted 
to  the  study  of  zazen  from  her  very 
first  days  in  the  country. 

"I  think  it  was  that  old  Buddhist  nun 
that  I met  on  a bus  who  really  trig- 
gered my  desire  to  delve  more  deeply 
into  the  culture  of  Japan.  I wanted  so 
much  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
that  old  nun  and  with  others  like  her." 

Because  of  her  duties  as  a teacher 
Sister  Elaine  could  only  dabble  in 


zazen  during  those  first  years.  Through 
such  opportunities  as  an  occasional 
group  weekend  at  a Zen  temple  she 
found  herself  becoming  more  and 
more  intrigued  by  the  elusive 
discipline. 

"I'm  always  reminded  of  the  advice 
that  the  American  theologian,  Michael 
Novak  gave  me  on  the  ship  coming 
over  to  Japan  that  first  time.  He  said 
that  my  main  task  was  to  learn  as  much 
as  I possibly  could  about  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  It  was  good  advice.  Several 
years  later  the  famous  Father  Enomiya 
LaSalle,  a Jesuit  who  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  zazen  for  many  years,  rein- 
forced that  idea  by  insisting  that  I 
should  let  zazen  teach  me  how  to  pray 
better  and  that  would  certainly  be  my 
greatest  nourishment  as  a missionary 
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Zen  Master , Yamada,  is  seated  in  the  centre  with  some  of  his  students. 


in  Japan." 

Sister  Elaine  talks  easily  about  her 
zazen  experiences  and  with  refreshing 
candour  and  an  easy  laugh  quickly 
dispels  any  idea  you  might  have  that 
here  is  fanatic  zealot  for  some  new 
movement.  Her  lack  of  any  artificial 
poses  or  mannerisms  attests  to  at  least 
some  inner  peace  which  she  claims  to 
have  attained  through  the  practice  of 
zazen. 

This  is  certainly  no  idle  whim  for 
Sister  Elaine  and  after  considerable 
thought  and  prayer  she  asked  for  and 
received  from  her  religious  community 
permission  to  pursue  the  study  of 
zazen  for  one  year.  She  began  her  in- 
tensive study  shortly  after  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  phased  out  their  Japanese 


mission  because  of  new  commitments 
in  other  countries  and  a shortage  of 
available  personnel. 

She  feels  that  this  year  of  intensive 
meditation  and  prayer  has  given  her  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  the  smallest  of  things.  The 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and  the 
reading  of  Scripture  have  taken  on 
exciting  new  dimensions  with  this 
newly  found  sense  of  awareness.  It's  a 
difficult  program  and  it  means  getting 
up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  medi- 
tating for  long  periods  of  time  in 
the  unheated  Zendo  while  looking  at 
nothing  but  a blank  wall. 

Sister  Elaine  herself  has  had  cancer 
surgery  several  times  and  her  health 
has  been  uncertain  for  the  last  few 
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years.  But  today  she  looks  healthy  and 
she  rides  a bike  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Kamakura.  Her  practice  of 
zazen  is  interrupted  only  at  certain 
periods  of  the  day.  She  spends  several 
hours  working  in  the  garden  in  back 
of  the  Zendo  or  just  helping  to  keep 
things  clean.  It's  all  part  of  the  disci- 
pline. She  teaches  English  to  local  stu- 
dents on  some  evenings  but  most  of 
the  time  she  can  be  found  studying, 
writing  and  searching  out  answers  to 
the  riddles. 

Sister  Elaine  doesn't  like  to  talk  too 
much  about  her  own  personal  reli- 
gious experience  ( kensho ) and.  she 
feels  that  there  is  already  far  too 
much  misinformation  about  zazen  in 
circulation  without  her  adding  to  the 
confusion. 

"Yamada-Roshi  once  told  me  that 
too  many  so-called  Zen-masters  have 
only  grapsed  a little  superficial  knowl- 
edge and  yet  they  speak  with  author- 
ity. He  compared  them  to  men  running 
frantically  around  the  temple  who 
have  never  put  their  heads  in  at  the 
door.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  that 
perhaps  I had  at  least  put  my  head  in 
the  door  but  that  there  was  still  a long 
way  to  go  in  probing  zazen  to  the 
depths.  Yamada-Roshi  is  a remarkable 
man  and  he  has  encouraged  me  from 
the  very  beginning  to  bring  my  Chris- 
tian insights  to  work  on  the  discipline. 
He  warned  us  that  zazen  demands 
integrity  and  purity  of  purpose  and 
that  we  would  be  expected  to  be  bet- 
ter Christians  and  better  religious  after 
our  training." 

Sister  Elaine  went  on  to  point  out 
the  most  obvious  advantage  to  com- 
bining Christianity  and  zazen. 

"It  is  not  that  zazen  is  superior  to 
our  Christian  asceticism  or  prayer  life 
but  it  seems  that  Westerners  began 
with  a consideration  of  God  and  then 
developed  a theology  to  include  man. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Eastern  mind 


begins  with  man  as  he  actually  is  in  a 
physical  reality.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  West  would  produce  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  reaching  God  while  the 
Oriental  would  concentrate  his  efforts 
on  the  physical  dispositions  required. 
Put  the  two  ideas  together  and  I really 
feel  that  you  are  well  on  the  way  to  a 
more  effective  prayer  life." 

It  was  only  natural  that  Sister  Elaine 
would  make  some  reference  to  the 
violin  in  her  remarks  since  she  is  an 
accomplished  violinist  with  a rich 
musical  and  artistic  background. 

"Anybody  can  read  books  about 
zazen.  It's  like  learning  to  hold  a 
violin.  Almost  everyone  can  do  it. 
Nearly  everyone  can  assume  the  pos- 
ture, practice  the  breathing  exercises 
and  observe  the  meatless  diet  that  are 
called  for  in  zazen.  But  the  inner  con- 
centration and  the  breakthrough  to  a 
new  awareness  is  like  the  music  that 
comes  forth  from  the  violin  when  an 
artist  draws  a bow  over  the  strings. 
Not  everybody  can  do  that!" 

When  she  was  asked  what  she 
hoped  to  do  with  zazen  in  the  future, 
Sister  Elaine  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  she  feels  that  her  first  duty  is  to 
her  community. 

"I  feel  very  close  to  the  members  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  We  are  few 
in  number  and  I would  like  to  do  what 
is  best  for  the  group.  However  I do 
feel  that  this  experience  has  been  a 
valuable  one  and  I would  like  to  share 
it  with  others  if  possible.  Of  course  it 
would  have  to  be  translated  into  terms 
that  are  more  familiar  to  western 
minds  and  that  of  course  is  where  the 
difficulty  lies.  If  all  of  us  were  faced 
with  the  choice  of  knowing  about  God 
or  knowing  God  directly  I'm  sure  we 
would  all  be  unanimous  in  choosing 
the  latter.  Zazen  can  help  us  to  know 
God  directly.  I'd  like  to  pursue  it 
further  and  even  become  a teacher 
myself."  • 
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it’s  a small 


Dear  Children: 

At  first  I sat  there  thinking  — whatever  am  I going  to  write  about 
for  March?  March  seems  to  have  no  character  of  its  own.  It's  a long 
way  from  Christmas,  or  from  the  summertime;  even  Easter  is  still  a 
while  off.  Is  there  nothing  March  stands  for? 

Well  it  didn't  take  a lot  of  thinking  before  I got  some  ideas.  Do 
you  know  what  my  first  thought  was?  I can't  really  expect  you  to 
know  because  it's  something  to  do  with  my  own  family.  What  made 
March  a little  special  was  that  four  of  us,  out  of  seven,  had  their 
birthdays  in  this  month.  So  for  practically  a whole  month  we  were 
never  too  far  from  a celebration. 

My  mother's  birthday  was  on  March  19,  which  some  of  you  might 
recognize  as  Saint  Joseph's  Day.  Another  thing  you  might  not  know, 
though  you  should,  is  that  Saint  Joseph  is  the  patron  saint  of  all 
Canada.  That  means  he  should  be  considered  in  a special  way  by  all 
of  us  and  we  should  at  best  be  on  speaking  terms  with  him.  Because 
he  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  saints  yet  he  was  very  much  just 
an  ordinary  man. 

What  finally  makes  this  month  worthwhile  is  getting  poems  like 
this  one  following.  I'm  always  glad  to  hear  from  you  children. 

Father  Jim. 
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Elva  Sands  — Bahamas 


world 


OTHER  CHILDREN 

Some  people  live  in  palaces 
Behind  an  iron  gate 
And  go  to  sleep  in  beds  of  gold 
Whenever  it  gets  late. 


And  way  up  north  the  children 
Live  in  houses  made  of  ice 
And  think  that  beds  made  out  of  fur 
Are  really  very  nice. 


In  countries  where  the  nights  are  hot 
Without  a single  breeze 
The  children  sleep  in  bamboo  beds 
That  fasten  on  the  trees. 

Some  day  I think  I'll  travel  round 
And  visit  every  land 
And  learn  to  speak  the  language 
That  each  child  can  understand. 

They'll  want  to  ask  me  questions 
then 

And  I will  ask  them  others 
Until  at  last  we  understand 
Like  sisters  and  like  brothers. 

by  Elva  Sands. 
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"COME  ASIDE  FOR  AWHILE" 


Jesus  Christ  was  an  extremely  active  man. 

In  his  short  ministry  His  days  and  nights  were  filled  with 
people  and  their  struggles. 

And  yet  often  He  would  seek  a quiet  place  to  be  alone,  to  think, 
to  pray,  to  gather  Himself,  to  be  renewed. 

A priest  is  a man  called  to  be  as  Jesus  was,  a person  with  a 
mission,  intensely  active  on  behalf  of  people  and  their  struggles. 

Why  don't  you  use  Lent  as  your  time  to  "come  aside  for  awhile" 
to  think  and  pray  about  CHOOSING  LIFE  as  a Scarboro  Father. 


* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  llfe- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS . 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL  

*1*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4#  4*  4*  4*  4,  4,  4>  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  * 4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4* 

#T'*  #T'  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ #T% 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* Father  Edward  Moriarty  was  ordained  for  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1936.  He  was 
sent  to  China  in  1938  and  except  for  two  years  in 
Canada  on  campaign  work  he  remained  in  China 
nntil  1952.  In  1953  he  opened  a new  mission  in 
British  Guiana  (now  Guyana)  and  was  stationed 
there  until  1958.  In  that  year  he  was  sent  to 
St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies  and  remained  there 
until  1962.  Father  Moriarty  is  presently  working 
in  Canada. 


*1  Remember 


"The  S.S.  Resolute" 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  posting  to  China  when  our  group,  to  save 
expenses,  was  booked  on  a freighter  from  New  York  to  Shanghai. 

We  were  advised  that  the  voyage  would  probably  take  about  three  weeks. 
The  name  of  the  ship  was  the  S.S.  Resolute,  and  as  the  facts  will  show,  we  had  to 
be  very  "resolute"  indeed. 

We  sailed  from  New  York,  only  to  be  told  that  we  were  sailing  to  San  Pedro, 
California  to  refuel.  This  took  about  two  weeks. 

The  freighter's  next  port  of  call  was  Manila  in  the  Philippines.  But  when  we 
arrived  there  we  found  that  there  were  no  docking  facilities  available,  as  they 
had  all  been  destroyed  during  the  Japanese  war  which  was  not  long  ended.  So 
discharging  Manila's  cargo  by  hand  took  many  many  weeks  as  there  was  a 
waiting  line  of  ships  ahead  of  us. 

After  our  long,  long  wait  in  Manila,  we  finally  sailed  for  Hong  Kong,  where 
another  unexpected  delay  in  the  discharge  of  cargo  required  that  we  again  be 
"resolute." 

Finally,  we  got  away  to  Shanghai  where  another  long  period  of  waiting  in  the 
river  was  ours  before  we  could  get  to  dock  in  Shanghai. 

Most  of  these  delays  were  due  to  a shipping  strike  in  America  which  had  just 
concluded,  but  it  meant  that  far  too  many  ships  were  sailing  for  the  same  ports 
at  the  same  time. 

Eventually  we  set  foot  in  Shanghai,  and  from  there  made  the  slow  overland 
journey  to  our  headquarters  in  Lishui,  Chekiang.  When  we  finally  arrived  in 
Lishui  we  found  that  the  entire  journey  from  New  York  to  Lishui  took  approxi- 
mately six  months. 

Yes,  we  had  need  to  be  "Resolute."  • 

Edward  Moriarty,  SFM 
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Father  MacNeil 


"There  is  nothing  Father  Rod  MacNeil  won't  try  at  least 
' once.  He  likes  writing  poetry  — in  Latin.  I even  had  the 
pleasure  recently  when  I was  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
of  seeing  how  he  raises  pigs,  rebuilds  cars,  operates  a ham 
radio,  professionally  analyzes  a person's  handwriting  with 
amazing  accuracy,  builds  a workable  generator  to  supply 
lights  for  his  little  parish  — well  I could  go  on  and  on  but 
this  short  vignette  of  Father  Rod  wouldn't  be  complete  if  I 
didn't  mention  that  besides  all  his  parish  duties  he  found 
time  to  write  a highly  amusing  and  tongue  in  cheek  account 
of  the  Scarboro  Father's  first  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Well  of  course  what  could  you  expect  of  a priest  who,  when  he  was  a 
seminarian  built  a crossbow  using  the  steel  spring  from  an  old  car  as  a bow.  He 
used  it  only  a couple  of  times  because  the  Rector  of  the  Seminary  put  a stop  to 
it  as  a bit  dangerous  — especially  when  he  insisted  on  using  steel  arrows  which 
could  and  did  easily  go  through  the  trunks  of  fairly  good  size  trees!!! 

Born  in  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  Father  Rod,  a graduate  from  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  was  ordained  in  St.  Ninian's  Cathedral  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1953.  His  first  mission  appointment  was  to  the  Philippines  where  he 
worked  from  1955  to  1961.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 


Father  Maurice 


1962.  • 


Father  John  Maurice  is  Chaplain  at  Sacred  Heart  Village  run  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  in  Scarborough. 

Besides  his  Chaplain's  work,  Father  Maurice  is  always  busy  at  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  Headquarters.  One  of  his  most  time  consuming  tasks  is  taping  of  impor- 
tant lectures,  talks,  seminars  and  conferences  of  contemporary  philosophers, 
theologians  or  liturgists  for  our  eight  different  missions,  which  they  in  turn  use 
to  great  advantage  in  spreading  the  Good  News  of  the  Christian  Message. 

Father  John  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  came  to  Canada  from  Hliboka  in 
the  Province  of  Bukowina  which  was  a part  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
(now,  Rumania).  John  grew  up  in  Ingersoll,  Ontario  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1935. 

Appointed  to  China  in  1936,  he  worked  there  until  1944  when  he  returned  to 
Canada  to  work  first  at  Scarboro's  Mission  to  the  Chinese  on  Simcoe  Street, 
Toronto,  then  with  our  Promotion  Department.  In  1951,  Father  John  went  to 
our  Mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  returning  to  Scarboro  Headquarters  in 
1956.* 
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Guest  Editorial 


Father  Robert  Smith  was  commissioned  by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
to  study  the  refugee  situation  in  Chile  in  December,  1973.  He  has  had  twelve 
years  of  direct  service  in  the  Latin  American  Church  since  1959. 

Chile, 
The  Churches 
and  Canada 


\ A /hen  Canadians  were  not  being 
V Vassaulted  last  winter  by  those  great 
fears  about  an  oil  shortage,  a pecu- 
liarly perplexing  question  was  always 
around,  the  immigration  of  Latin 
Americans  seeking  refuge  in  this  coun- 
try from  political  persecution  in  Chile. 
Quiet  and  not  so  quiet  fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  our  country  was  opening 
its  doors  to  elements  that,  over  the 
years,  we  had  grown  to  regard  as 
enemies  of  our  way  of  life.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  decided 
voices  supporting  the  Chilean  refu- 
gees was  that  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  this  country. 

This  support  was  initiated  three  days 
after  the  Allende  government  was 
overthrown  when  the  Moderator  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada,  Dr. 
Bruce  McLeod,  the  Anglican  Primate 
of  Canada,  Bishop  E.  W.  Scott  and 
Bishop  William  E.  Power,  then  Presi- 


dent of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Confer- 
ence addressed  a telegram  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Mitchell  Sharp  stating  that, 
'Today  it  is  most  important  that  peo- 
ple understand  and  appreciate  that 
social  justice  and  brotherhood  tie  all 
men  together  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  ...  A particular  aspect  in  the 
Chilean  situation  is  of  special  concern. 
Many  refugees  are  presently  living  in 
that  country.  We  strongly  urge  the 
Canadian  government  to  offer  safe 
conduct  and  assistance  to  those  refu- 
gees and  any  Chileans  who  may  wish 
to  come  to  Canada." 

Pressure  continued  from  the 
Churches  because  the  government  did 
not  act.  On  November  30th,  the  Min- 
ister of  Immigration  announced  that 
Canada  would  receive  refugees  from 
Chile.  But  it  was  well  into  January  be- 
fore the  first  major  group  of  173 
political  refugees  was  flown  to  Canada 
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Robert  Smith,  SFM 


in  a military  plane  returning  from  a 
mission  in  South  America. 

In  Toronto  and  Montreal  there  was 
an  outpouring  of  sympathy  towards 
these  people  who  had  asked  our  coun- 
try for  help.  But  long  years  of  exposure 
to  daily  news  about  the  conflict  be- 
tween East  and  West  had  dug  furrows 
in  the  national  consciousness  and 
questions  persisted.  Why  were  the 
Churches  willing  to  stand  up  for  these 
people  who  had  been  supporters  of  a 
Marxist  government? 

We  should  go  back  about  ten  years 
to  the  time  of  Pope  John,  who  told  us 
not  to  judge  people  by  the  labels  we 
have  put  on  them  but  to  accept  each 
man  and  woman  as  a human  person. 
Latin  Americans  took  that  seriously. 
We  forgot  what  Pope  John  said. 

In  1968,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Latin  America  recognized  the  move- 
ment towards  liberation  in  their  coun- 


tries as  being  a manifestation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  being  lived  in  history. 
The  Gospel  cannot  be  in  the  clouds; 
it  speaks  of  men's  lives.  In  their  teach- 
ing on  Peace,  the  Bishops  stated:  "The 
Christian  recognizes  that  in  many  in- 
stances Latin  America  finds  itself  with 
a situation  of  injustice  that  can  be 
called  institutionalized  violence.  . . . 
This  situation  demands  all  embracing, 
courageous,  urgent  and  profoundly 
renovating  transformations.  . . . One 
should  not  abuse  the  patience  of  a 
people  that  for  years  has  borne  a situ- 
ation that  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
anyone  with  any  degree  of  awareness 
of  human  rights." 

Canadian  Christians  from  all  our 
Churches  have  shared  abundantly  in 
this  commitment  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Christians.  Two  Canadian  priests 
who  were  well  known  for  their  identi- 
fication with  the  poor,  Father  Arthur 
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Violence  is  institutionalized. 


MacKinnon  and  Father  Maurice 
Lefevbre,  were  shot  and  killed  by  the 
military  in  Santo  Domingo  and  Bolivia. 
Enmeshed  in  the  sufferings  of  the  bar- 
rios and  campos,  the  issue  was  simple, 
the  struggle  of  a people  to  rid  itself 
of  oppression  and  build  a life  that 
would  be  decent  and  secure. 

Missionaries  in  Latin  America  suf- 
fered too  when  the  most  dedicated 
and  generous  of  their  people  reacting 
to  the  hurt  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
would  be  labelled  Marxists.  Anyone 
who  opposed  the  established  system 
was  always  the  target  of  that  easy 
accusation. 

Increasingly,  the  accusation  has  a 
basis  in  fact  as  Latin  Americans  come 
to  see  Marxism  as  the  only  systematic 
program  of  change  that  they  have  at 
hand.  But  they  do  not  feel  constrained 
by  forms  of  Marxism  that  have  been 
developed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Latin  American  does  not  regard 
Marxism  as  one  solid  block  but  sees  it 
as  made  up  of  many  pieces,  some  of 
which  he  chooses  to  use,  other  parts 
to  be  discarded. 

More  and  more  people  in  Latin 
America  today  seek  to  establish  the 
program  of  Marx  but  with  a doctrinal 
motivation  that  comes  not  from  Marx 
but  from  Christ.  They  would  have  us 
know  that  their  hope  in  the  new  man, 
their  longing  for  brotherhood,  their 
thirst  for  justice,  is  not  Marxism.  It  is 
Christianity. 

Canadian  Church  people  who, knew 
this  situation  firsthand  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica didn't  hesitate  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  those  who  bore  the  brand 
of  Marxism.  Too  many  have  died,  too 
many  have  been  tortured,  too  many 
have  disappeared  or  have  been  exiled, 
to  easily  forget  the  true  picture  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Latin  America. 


On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  gov- 
ernment officials  generally  manifested 
a feeling  of  suspicion  towards  political 
refugees  coming  from  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  Minister  of  Immigration,  for  ex- 
ample, assured  a reporter  on  January 
4th,  that  the  refugees  would  be 
"clean." 

The  underlying  Canadian  suspicion 
that  the  Latin  American  who  has  ques- 
tioned and  resisted  the  dictatorship  of 
his  homeland  is  a bad  character,  raises 
some  very  serious  questions  for  our 
country.  Could  it  be  possible  that  our 
government  officials  would  be  more 
comfortable  dealing  with  totalitarian 
regimes  in  Latin  America  than  dealing 
with  those  who  oppose  those  regimes? 

Are  we  perhaps  being  buffaloed  into 
thinking  that  this  is  a conflict  about 
international  communism  while  at  the 
same  time,  we  sent  a midget  hockey 
team  to  Russia?  Isn't  there  some  new 
question  at  stake  here?  Is  this  not 
basically  a conflict  between  those  who 
are  being  exploited  and  their  exploit- 
ers? The  hard  question  for  us  is, 
"Whose  side  are  we  on?" 

In  our  past  struggles  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  us  that  we  were  not 
on  the  right  side.  Could  it  be  this  time 
that  in  the  conflict  that  embroils  our 
world  today,  the  conflict  between 
those  who  have  and  the  have-nots, 
that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  bad 
guys? • 


We  are  interested  in  hearing  your 
response  to  this  editorial.  Please 
write  to: 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  S.F.M., 

Editor, 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Bishop  Paul  O' Byrne  (second  from  left) 
missioned  (I  to  r.)  Fathers  Jim  Hagel, 
Paddy  O'Donoughue  and  Luis  Cassidy 
to  Malawi  last  year. 
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Rafael  Legaria  is  a Mexican.  He  works 
for  and  in  the  Church  in  Calgary, 
Alberta.  An  international  social  psy- 
chologist, Rafael  is  an  educational 
consultant  to  the  diocesan  Mission 
Council  and  for  the  local  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  program.  He  was  re- 
cruited by  the  Mission  Council  not 
only  for  his  professional  qualifications, 
but  also  because  he  is  from  a Third 
World  country.  The  Council  felt  that 
his  presence  would  add  a necessary 
personal  dimension  to  their  program. 
Rafael  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  preparing  North  American 
Catholics  to  work  as  missionaries  in 
Latin  America.  Now  he  has  come  him- 
self as  a missionary  to  North  Ameri- 
cans. He  is  a living  demonstration  of 
the  universality  of  the  Gospel,  that 
Latin  American  Christians  also  have 
something  to  say  to  North  Americans 
about  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Rafael  is  not  new  to  the  West.  In 
1972  he  joined  executives  of  national 
missionary  organizations  on  a visit  to 
the  Western  Provinces.  His  authentic 
interpretations  of  the  thinking,  feel- 
ings, anxieties  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  Third  World  inspired  the 
Mission  Council,  the  Diocesan  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  Social  Affairs  to  ask  him  to 
come  to  Calgary.  His  wife,  Maureen, 
and  their  daughter,  "Maureencita", 
arrived  with  Rafael  last  fall. 


Bishop  Paul  O'Byrne  established  the 
Mission  Council  five  years  ago  to  pro- 
mote mission  awareness  in  the  Calgary 
area.  Each  deanery  of  the  diocese  and 
interested  lay  organizations  are  all  rep- 
resented on  it.  It  meets  once  a year  in 
full  session.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
Council  members  attend  regional 
meetings  throughout  the  diocese.  Each 
Council  member  is  responsible  for 
those  mission  animation  programs  in 
his  or  her  area.  The  chairman  of  the 
Council  is  a layman,  Mr.  Michael  Col- 
lins, Father  Joseph  Toole  is  the  execu- 
tive director. 

Mrs.  Bea  Davis  chairs  the  Mission 
Education  Committee  which  directs 
school,  parish  and  group  programs. 
The  Mission  Education  Program  was 
kicked  off  by  Scarboro  Fathers  Jack 
Lynch,  Gus  Roberts  and  Mike  Traher  in 
1971-72  when  they  covered  the  dio- 
cese extensively  with  an  audio-visual 
program  and  personal  contact. 

In  March  1973  Calgary  diocese  in 
collaboration  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
Fathers,  began  a mission  in  Malawi, 
Africa.  Fathers  Patrick  O'Donaghue, 
Louis  Cassidy  and  James  Hagel  volun- 
teered for  this  work.  Responsibility  for 
funding  the  venture  lies  with  the 
Council.  They  also  provide  financial 
assistance  for  other  mission  work  out- 
side the  diocese. 

A four-page  newsletter,  MIS- 
SIONEWS  keeps  the  Catholics  of 
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Fathers  J.  Toole , Director , Pierre  Richard , SFM,  Mrs.  Clare  Ronellenfitch  and 
Mrs.  Bea  Davis  prepare  a Newsletter. 


Students  at  St.  Helena's  Junior  High  School  volunteered  to  bundle  literature  for  mailing. 
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Donald  Davis  and  Donald  Perkins  were  mail  movers. 


Southern  Alberta  informed  about  their 
missionaries.  Mrs.  Claire  Ronellenfitch 
produces  it  four  times  a year.  MIS- 
SIONEWS  also  speaks  about  the 
Church  around  the  world  and  what 
others  are  doing  for  the  missions. 

There  has  been  growing  coopera- 
tion between  the  Council,  religious 
education  directors,  school  principals 
and  teachers.  Through  Mr.  John  Stober 
and  Mr.  Ray  Bernard  many  creative 
programs  are  being  developed  in  the 
schools  to  increase  awareness  of 
what's  happening  in  the  mission  world 
and  to  raise  support  for  the  missions. 

The  executive  of  the  Council,  Mike 
Collins,  Mrs.  Bea  Davis,  Phil  Kueber 
and  Father  Toole  meet  frequently, 
usually  over  lunch,  to  discuss  the  work 
of  the  Council  and  plan  programs. 
Mrs.  Madeleine  Mason,  part  time  sec- 
retary, handles  the  day  to  day  routine 


of  the  office. 

The  program  focus  this  year  is  to 
raise  the  level  of  awareness  in  the  dio- 
cese regarding  the  people  of  Africa 
and  particularly  the  people  of  Malawi. 
They  are  taking  a special  look  at  the 
Church  in  Africa  in  the  1970's.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  an  appreciation  of 
the  various  languages,  customs  and 
cultures  of  Africa,  which  give  a par- 
ticular flavor  to  Christianity  in  that 
continent. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation on  setting  up  a Parish  or  Dio- 
cesan Mission  Council  you  should 
write: 

Rev.  Joseph  Toole, 

Director, 

Mission  Council, 

110 -18th  Ave.,  S.W., 

Calgary,  Alberta.  T2S  0B9 
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A 

Concern 

for 

Values 


Father  P I.  Gomes  is  a Guyanese  dioce- 
san priest , ordained  in  7967.  Presently 
he  is  in  a doctoral  program  in  sociol- 
ogy at  Fordham  University , New  York 
Gity. 

Father  Gampbell-Johnston , 5.  /.  is 
the  Director  of  the  Guyana  Institute 
for  Social  Research  and  Action.  He 
studied  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  after  theological  studies 
was  ordained  in  Mexico  in  1964.  He 
has  worked  in  Guyana  since  1967. 

Both  are  popularly  known  in  Guyana 
by  their  initials  P.l.  and  G.J. 

The  Meaning  of  Dependence 
C.J.  — Basic  to  the  problem  of  under- 
development is  the  question  of 


As  told  to  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


dependence.  A young  Jamaican  econ- 
omist has  done  a study  of  the  planta- 
tion system  with  special  reference  to 
the  Caribbean  area.  It  shows  how 
when  the  plantation,  as  an  economic 
unit  of  production,  dominates  a partic- 
ular country,  it  affects  not  only  the 
economics  of  the  country,  but  the 
social  patterns,  and  the  very  mentality 
of  the  people  as  well.  It  brings  about 
a particular  sense  of  dependency.  A 
sort  of  inferiority  complex  is  born. 
There  is  a desire  to  look  for  everything 
from  outside. 

The  Churches  could  have  a very 
important  role  to  play,  because  the 
Church  has  a very  significant  effect  on 
the  way  a person  thinks.  The  Church 
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Fathers  CampbeU-johnston  and  Gomes. 


is  concerned  with  values,  the  values 
which  form  society.  If  the  Churches 
can  become  genuinely  local  — not 
merely  local  in  personnel,  but  local  in 
their  mentality,  they  would  probably 
contribute  more  than  any  other  or- 
ganization or  group  in  forming  a so- 
ciety which  is  also  genuinely  local  and 
independent.  A society  which  does 
not  depend  on  some  outside  power 
for  its  ideas,  its  finances,  or  anything 
else. 

P.l.  — If  I could  just  add  to  that  . . . 
I feel  the  Church  also  has  to  face  this 
problem  of  dependency  where  it  origi- 
nates, mainly  in  the  First  World,  or 
what  I would  call  the  overdeveloped 


world.  The  world  greatly  marked  by 
the  misuse  of  resources  which  are  not 
its  own,  societies  like  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  Britain. 
Pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  people  who  continue  and  perpetu- 
ate that  stranglehold  on  the  plantation 
economies. 

It  is  not  only  a question  of  attitudes 
and  values,  but  also  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  relationships.  Access  to  wealth 
continues  to  be  in  favour  of  those  who 
have  the  use  of  the  world's  resources. 
Through  this  they  maintain  others 
totally  dependent  on  them.  The 
Church  must  localize  herself  and  at 
the  same  time  as  a universal  commun- 
ity bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  power 
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structures  that  perpetuate  this  depen- 
dency relationship. 

C.J.  — Yes,  I think  that  is  really  a cru- 
cial point.  There  has  not  been  enough 
meetings  between  the  Churches  in 
the  developed  and  in  the  developing 
world,  or,  should  I say,  between  the 
First  and  Third  World.  There's  been  a 
few  meetings  at  top  level,  but  far  too 
few  between  ordinary  members  of  the 
Church.  Ordinary  Christians  don't  un- 
derstand at  all  the  role  which  the 
Churches  should  and  could  be  playing 
and  they  don't  understand  the  role 
which  their  own  developed  country  is 
playing  in  keeping  the  Third  World  in 
a state  of  subservience  and  depen- 
dence. 

Development  vs  Liberation 
C.J.  — At  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  question  was  first  posed  by 
the  wealthy  countries  that  they  did 
have  some  obligations  to  help  the 
countries  of  the  Third  World.  At  that 
time  the  stress  was  entirely  on  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  very  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  word.  The  aim 
was  often  stated  that  the  rich  countries 
could  help  by  increasing  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  so-called  Third  World 
countries.  It's  now  fairly  obvious,  a 
generation  later,  that  this  policy  has 
failed.  However  good  the  intentions 
were,  programs  like  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  have  just  not  achieved  the 
aims  that  their  founders  would  have 
liked  them  to  have  achieved. 

The  Third  World  can  never  be 
saved,  never  be  developed,  merely  by 
economic  help  from  abroad.  It's  much 
more  a question  of  building  up  a peo- 


ple's confidence  in  themselves,  an  in- 
dependence. This  is  what  liberation 
theology  sets  out  to  do.  It  sets  out  to 
liberate  people  from  all  sorts  of  de- 
pendencies. They  may  be  dependent, 
for  example,  on  economic  organiza- 
tions from  abroad,  on  other  countries, 
or  they  may  be  dependent  within  their 
own  country  on  the  oppressive  struc- 
tures of  an  unjust  society. 

The  first  task  is  to  free  people  so 
that  they  themselves  can  contribute  to 
their  own  development.  In  this  sense 
the  word  "development"  has  to  be 
changed.  We  are  no  longer  concerned 
with  mere  economic  development. 
We  are  concerned  with  building  up 
the  whole  man,  the  entire  society.  This 
is  what  we  mean  when  we  replace 
"development"  with  "liberation." 

P.l.  — Yes.  "Development"  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  problem  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  terms  of  loans  and  grants, 
dollars  and  cents.  The  problem  is  a 
human  problem.  It's  solution  is  the 
rejection  of  dependence  and  domina- 
tion. It  means  finding  one's  identity  as 
a human  person.  It  means  building  a 
society  that  works  towards  human 
values. 

C.J.  — The  only  people  who  can  de- 
velop a country  are  the  people  who 
live  there  themselves. 

In  Latin  America  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Third  World  there  is  much 
emphasis  on  the  process  of  conscienti- 
zation.  It's  an  ungainly  word,  but  it 
means  making  a person  aware  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  or  she  lives.  Not 
only  aware  of  it,  but  aware  that  they 
can  change  it.  After  all,  if  one  looks 
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for  development  solely  from  outside,  it 
just  continues  one's  state  of  servitude, 
without  developing  oneself  at  all.  The 
development  process  has  to  start  with- 
in a country  by  the  people  themselves. 
If  it  genuinely  starts  among  the  people 
themselves,  then  proper  use  can  be 
made  of  foreign  aid,  foreign  loans,  and 
foreign  technicians.  But  foreign  aid 
will  not  help  a country  unless  there 
has  been  ah  initial  process  of  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

We  need  money  for  the  various 
projects  we  are  undertaking.  One  plan 
I would  make  to  foreign  funding 
agencies  is  that  they  pay  greater  re- 
spect to  local  needs,  and  that  they  do 


not  lay  down  conditions  which  might 
seem  fairly  reasonable  from  their  point 
of  view  but  which  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  sort  of 
action  which  is  required  at  the  local 
level. 

In  the  past  many  agencies  have  been 
far  too  much  concerned  with  chari- 
table handouts.  This  is  now  beginning 
to  change.  Surplus  clothes,  and  surplus 
food  sent  to  the  Third  World  quite 
often  do  more  harm  than  good.  We 
found  out  in  Guyana  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food  does  not  really 
solve  the  problems  of  the  country.  We 
want  funds  for  development  projects 
which  will  help  people,  and  to  use  the 
old  cliche,  to  help  themselves.  • 
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Jesse  (back  row  centre)  poses  with 
Fathers  Cleary  Villeneuve  (back  It.)  and 
Brendan  Shultz  (front  centre)  and 
Gerry  Curry  (front  rt.). 
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".  . . sumo  is  much  more  than  a sport 
— its  arts , rituals  and  philosophy  are 
imbedded  in  some  2,000  years  of  Jap- 
anese culture  and  history.  To  immerse 
himself  in  this  culture , and  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  respect  and  admiration  by 
the  Japanese  people  as  Jesse  Kuhaulua 
has  been,  requires  an  unusual  degree 
of  sensitivity,  dedication  and  a sense  of 
common  humanity  which  transcends 
cultural  barriers." 

— John  Wheeler 

In  his  Preface  to  'Takamiyama  — 
The  World  of  Sumo' 


It  was  just  over  a year  ago  that  Jesse 
Takamiyama  (Sumo  name)  won  the 
Nagoya  tournament  and  attained  na- 
tional fame  and  star  status  in  the  world 
of  sumo.  Jesse  is  an  American  citizen 
who  was  born  and  raised  in  Hawaii. 
Jesse  is  the  first  foreigner  ever  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  difficult  and  demanding 
sport  of  sumo.  Sumo  is  to  Japan  what 
hockey  is  to  Canada.  And  so  Jesse  has 
become  an  authentic  sports  hero  in 
Japan.  It  has  been  a long  and  arduous 
climb  for  the  towering  giant  who 
came  here  in  1964.  Since  that  time  he 
has  certainly  had  his  ups  and  downs. 
It  was  only  sheer  grit  and  determina- 
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Fathers  Gerry  Curry  (front)  and  Jim  Gauthier 
Join  the  enthusiastic  youngsters. 


tion  which  kept  him  from  packing  his 
bags  and  going  back  to  his  more  fami- 
liar surroundings  when  the  strange 
customs  and  the  unfamiliar  food  and 
the  brutal  exercises  seemed  to  be  too 
much  for  him  to  bear.  At  6'  4"  Jesse  is 
the  tallest  of  all  the  sumo  stars.  He 
weighs  in  at  360  pounds  and,  with  his 
unusually  bushy  sideburns  and  long 
legs,  he  is  a standout  performer  and  a 
real  favorite  with  the  children  and 
people  of  Japan. 

Last  summer,  Jesse  and  the  other 
sumo  wrestlers  returned  to  Nagoya 
and  the  scene  of  Jesse's  great  triumph. 
To  commemorate  the  occasion  and  to 


get  to  know  the  big,  friendly  giant  two 
Scarboro  Fathers  decided  to  ask  the 
big  man  to  come  to  Oshikiri  Church 
on  a Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  Saturday-School  children 
and  all  the  neighbors.  Fathers  Gerry 
Curry  and  Jim  Gauthier  dropped  in  at 
the  temple  where  Takamiyama  (Jesse) 
and  the  other  members  of  his  group 
were  working  out  in  preparation  for 
the  upcoming  tournament.  When  the 
two  Scarboro  Fathers  invited  Jesse  out 
for  dinner  he  was  happy  to  oblige.  He 
even  waived  the  customary  fee  for 
public  appearances.  Obviously  this 
was  going  to  be  just  a friendly  meal. 
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Knowing  that  the  springs,  shock  ab- 
sorbers and  seats  in  his  own  car  would 
never  take  the  strain,  Father  Curry 
borrowed  a station  wagon  to  transport 
the  big  man  to  the  Oshikiri  Church. 
When  they  arrived,  complete  with  two 
retainers  for  Jesse,  there  was  already  a 
crowd  on  hand  to  greet  the  mammoth 
sumo-san.  Jesse  proved  to  be  a real 
charmer  and  he  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  signing  autographs  and  an- 
swering questions.  It  was  the  thrill  of 
a lifetime  for  oldsters  as  well  as  young- 
sters in  the  district  to  see  this  colourful 
sumo  star  in  the  flesh. 

The  Fathers  were  a little  worried 


about  Jesse's  appetite  and  their  own 
limited  supplies.  Sumo  wrstlers  eat 
large  quantities  of  rich  food  to  acquire 
that  large  abdomen  and  the  huge 
thighs  which  give  them  a low  center 
of  gravity  and  make  it  so  difficult  for 
an  opponent  to  lift,  topple  or  throw 
them  from  the  circle.  Jesse  ate  with 
great  relish  and  went  back  for  seconds 
and  thirds  but  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  really  grateful  to  be  in  congenial 
surroundings.  Everybody  enjoyed  the 
day  and  there  was  only  one  sad  note 
in  the  whole  proceedings.  Jesse  did 
very  poorly  in  the  subsequent  tourna- 
ment. • 
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Father  Lou  Quinn  preaches 
the  Risen  Lord. 


As 

Light 

Through 

Gloss 

Reflections  on  t lie  Wow  I 

George  Marskell,  SFM 


One  August  evening  in  1961  a small 
group  of  men  made  a historic  de- 
cision in  East  Berlin.  On  that  night 
authorities  in  East  Germany  ordered 
the  construction  of  a wall  40  kilome- 
ters long.  It  had  an  immediate  and 
tragic  consequence.  Thirteen  thousand 
workers,  all  of  whom  lived  in  East  Ber- 
lin and  most  of  whom  were  married 
and  who  were  working  the  night-shift 
in  factories  located  in  the  western  sec- 
tor of  the  city,  were  cut  off,  separated 
from  their  families. 

This  wall  today  is  a very  real  sign  of 
the  division  that  exists  between  peo- 


ples in  many  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  other  dividing  lines  and  although 
not  made  of  concrete  and  wire,  are 
nonetheless  quite  impenetrable.  In 
many  countries,  color  presents  a bar- 
rier which  separates  man  from  his  fel- 
lowmen.  It  is  not  always  the  armed, 
concrete  walls  which  are  the  most 
difficult  to  tear  down:  there  exist  walls 
of  misunderstandings  and  of  hate,  of 
pride  and  of  prejudice,  of  a lack  of 
communication,  of  indifference;  there 
exist  social,  psychological,  political, 
economic  and  even  religious  barriers. 
To  tear  down  these  walls  in  order  to 
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Reflection... 


meet  one  another  and  to  make  peace 
is  a challenge  and  a difficult  task.  Many 
of  these  walls  were  left  to  us  by  others 
and  form  part  of  an  inheritance  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  free  ourselves. 
There  are  other  walls  which  we  our- 
selves have  built. 

On  the  evening  of  that  first  day 
of  the  week , even  though  the  dis- 
ciples had  locked  the  doors  of  the 
place  where  they  were  for  fear  of 
the  Jews , Jesus  came  and  stood  be- 
fore them.  ' Peace  be  with  you/  he 
said.  (John  20:19) 

Fear,  loneliness,  confusion,  all  this 
had  brought  the  disciples  together  into 
hiding.  John,  the  Evangelist,  tells  us 
that  Jesus  came  to  where  they  were, 
he  came  through  the  wall  and  he  said: 
Peace!  Peace  be  with  you.  He  didn't 
come  tearing  down  the  walls  with 
great  ostentation,  nor  forcing  the 
doors  in  a gesture  of  might.  Barriers 
ceased  to  exist  in  front  of  his  simple 
presence,  in  his  new  form  of  existence. 
To  be  accepted  there  was  no  need  to 
impose  himself.  The  disciples  made  no 
attempt  to  excuse  themselves  for  the 
cowardice  of  having  denied  and  aban- 
doned him,  nor  would  such  excuses 
have  been  accepted.  The  fact  that 
Jesus  comes  to  them  in  spite  of  locked 
doors  means  that  all  the  other  walls 
which  might  separate  him  from  them 
also  disappear.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Lord , the  disciples  rejoiced. 

One  of  the  Apostles,  Thomas,  was 
absent  when  the  Lord  came  to  the 
others.  He  didn't  believe  what  his 
friends  told  him  ,and  he  wasn't  ready 
to  be  disillusioned  a second  time.  His 
companions  kept  telling  him,  We  have 


seen  the  Lord.  But  Thomas,  instead  of 
asking  for  a proof  that  the  Lord  was 
alive  asks  rather  for  the  signs  of  his 
death,  for  the  wounds.  For  him  the  life 
of  Jesus  had  ended,  the  case  was 
closed.  A wall  of  death  now  stood  be- 
tween Thomas  and  Jesus.  Such  a wall 
could  not  be  easily  torn  down;  after 
seeing  what  he  had  seen  he  was  in- 
capable of  thinking  of  anything  except 
the  wounds.  Thomas  was  closed  to  any 
other  possibility,  he  was  prejudiced. 
Many  times  we  are  like  Thomas.  We 
are  capable  of  seeing  only  what 
wounds,  what  degrades  and  repels; 
war  and  pain,  suffering,  lies,  decep- 
tion, sickness,  misery  and  death.  Indig- 
nant at  what  we  see,  we  want  to  do 
away  with  it;  we  want  to  eliminate 
death  by  killing,  misery  by  spilling 
blood,  destroying  and  taking  ven- 
geance. Such  an  attitude  betrays  a 
non-belief  in  the  force  of  life. 

A few  years  ago  a priest  worker  in 
Belgium  died  in  a factory  in  Brussels, 
crushed  between  two  walls  of  sheet 
metal.  He  had  kept  a diary  in  which 
he  spoke  about  friendship  and  the 
difficulty  which  people,  even  close 
friends,  experience  when  they  try  to 
pass  through  the  walls  of  their  own 
personalities,  and  attempt  to  meet 
others  as  openly  and  as  intimately  as 
possible.  In  his  diary  he  had  written: 
"I  used  to  speak  about  tearing  down 
or  breaking  through  walls  in  order  to 
make  friends  with  people.  I think  the 
explanation  for  this  was  that  my  hands 
and  my  heart  were  not  sufficiently 
pure  to  enter  without  destroying;  light 
can  penetrate  glass  walls  without 
breaking  them.  God  is  Light." 

Jesus,  the  Risen  Lord,  is  Light.  His 
manner  of  coming,  of  entering  into 
contact  and  of  breaking  isolation  is 
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not  by  forcing  his  way,  by  breaking 
down  walls/  in  disrespecting  persons. 
He  enters  the  life  of  people  just  as 
light  comes  through  glass  walls.  He 
comes  through  faith.  Those  who  be- 
lieve, manifest  him  to  others  through 
unselfish  love. 

Take  care , then , that  your  light  is 
not  darkness.  If  your  whole  body 
is  lighted  up  and  not  partly  in  dark- 
ness, it  will  be  as  fully  illumined  as 
when  a lamp  shines  brightly  for 
you.  (Luke  'II  :35) 

Thomas  wanted  to  see  the  signs  of 
death,  but  Jesus  showed  him  the  signs 
of  resurrection  and  of  life.  The  Lord 
penetrated  the  walls  of  prejudice  and 


Thomas  was  able  to  say,  My  Lord , and 
my  God. 

Jesus  then  said  to  Thomas , 'You 
became  a believer  because  you 
saw  Me.  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
not  seen  and  have  believed.'  (John 
20:29) 

Our  faith  in  the  Risen  Lord  chal- 
lenges us  to  penetrate  the  walls  and 
the  structures  which  separate  men 
from  one  another  and  which  enclose 
people  in  hopeless,  slave-like,  in- 
human conditions.  If  we  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  new  life,  then  we  are 
urged  to  work  towards  the  reality  of 
being  able  to  say,  "Peace  be  with 
you."  • 


i 


BETTER  THAN  WE 
FOUND  IT! 


\ A fe  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* * world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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In  Canada  we  talk  about  the  mosaic 
I of  our  cultural  streams,  and  verbally 
at  least,  speak  of  pluralism  as  a great 
value  for  us.  So  oiten,  though,  this 
means  the  variety  of  European  strains 
that  find  themselves  blending  in  this 
country,  but  very  subtly  we  would  ex- 
clude the  culture  of  the  various  peo- 
ples who  are  native  to  this  part  of  the 
continent.  Our  colonial  heritage  clings 
to  us.  We  unconsciously  think  of 
Native  Peoples  as  somehow  "uncivil- 
ized" or  in  church  language,  "pagans." 

However,  there  are  signs  of  a chang- 
ing attitude  among  the  white  majority 
in  Canada.  Anthropological  studies  at 
universities  are  beginning  to  make 
their  contribution  to  our  expanding 


awareness.  The  influx  of  people  to 
Canada  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
who  are  not  white,  has  brought  home 
to  Canadians  that  Europe  is  not  the 
whole  world.  Growing  interest  in,  and 
appreciation  of,  the  Native  Cultures  is 
rapidly  spreading  among  white  Cana- 
dians. 

In  Roman  Catholic  Church  circles 
there  has  been  a "revisiting"  of  sorts, 
in  order  to  re-evaluate  a Church  stand 
toward  the  Canadian  Indians  in  par- 
ticular. Recent  research  in  the  area  of 
religious  education  is  beginning  to 
bear  fruit,  not  so  much  for  the  Indian 
Peoples,  but  for  the  "non-Indians." 
There  is  growing  awareness  of  the 
richness  of  Indian  culture. 
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ture 

Rev.  Ken  Bernard 


There  are  many  values  which  we  are 
questioning  in  our  bilingual-white- 
North  American-federal  society  which 
is  Canada.  We  seem  more  willing  to 
face  up  to  values  that  are  less  good; 
more  willing  to  look  at  other  peoples' 
life  values  and  adopt  them  if  they  can 
fit  our  present  needs.  In  this  process, 
it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  Canada 
if  we  could  adopt  some  of  the  values 
which  are  inherent  in  the  Indian 
culture. 

People  vs  material  goods 

Today  we  find  ourselves  struggling 
with  a value  conflict  between  people 
and  material  goods.  The  North  Amer- 
ican value  that  is  put  on  material  goods 
is  so  great  that  we  are  beginning  to 


face  up  to  the  fact  that  all  too  often 
people  get  lost.  For  the  Indian,  people 
are  far  more  important  than  things.  In 
fact,  for  the  Indian,  people  are  more 
important  than  time  and  even  effi- 
ciency, both  of  which  are  high  on  the 
value  scale  of  white  North  Americans. 

This  respect  for  the  other  person  is 
seen  in  such  customs  as  not  interrupt- 
ing someone  who  is  speaking;  as 
avoiding  hurting  the  other's  feelings 
by  always  "talking  nice"  to  them;  as 
being  very  low-key  and  quiet  when 
disagreeing  with  another  person.  This 
deep  respect  shows  as  well  in  the 
patient  understanding  that  an  Indian 
will  have  for  another  person,  no  mat- 
ter what  situation  he  has  got  himself 
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into.  Indian  hospitality  is  so  real  that 
doors  to  homes  are  always  considered 
open,  so  that  knocking  is  impolite,  as 
is  asking  a visitor  "What  do  you  want?" 
Material  goods  are  so  far  down  the 
value  scale,  that  saving  for  yourself, 
and  for  the  future  is  unknown,  but 
sharing  with  your  relatives  and  your 
neighbors  of  almost  all  you  have  is  the 
sign  of  your  love  and  respect  for  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  some  of  these 
values  are  so  contrary  to  the  white 
man's  ways  that  they  are  even  mis- 
interpreted. The  Indian  people  are 
seen  as  slow  and  retarded  because 
they  don't  seem  to  talk  or  talk-back, 
are  so  self-effacing;  they  seem  as  un- 
disciplined because  they  tolerate  such 
dreadful  conduct  from  among  their 
own  without  casting  them  out;  they 
are  seen  as  thieves  and  uncivilized 
because  they  don't  have  a sense  of 
private  property;  they  are  seen  as 
squanderers  and  no-goods  because 
they  don't  save,  but  give  everything 
away. 

On  closer  scrutiny  and  second 
thought,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  these  values  the  Indians  have 


are  just  the  ones  that  white  Christians 
have  been  preaching  about,  but  not 
practicing,  for  years. 

Spirit  everywhere 

The  Indian  people  have  a beautiful 
sense  of  respect  for  all  of  creation.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  our  growth 
in  awareness  of  pollution,  energy  and 
earth  resources  fits  nicely  into  their 
view  of  nature.  We  see  ourselves  as 
technological-white-man  ravishing  and 
raping  the  whole  earth  without  a 
thought  for  what  we  are  doing.  The 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  see  every- 
thing in  the  world  as  "spirited."  Thus 
it  is  not  just  people  who  are  alive  and 
have  "spirit"  but  it  is  all  of  creation, 
all  of  nature:  animals,  and  rocks,  and 
trees,  and  water,  and  the  earth  itself. 
All  these  share  in  the  life  of  the  Great 
Spirit  in  some  way,  and  hence  the 
same  life,  in  varying  degrees  runs 
through  all  natural  things. 

For  Indians,  money  and  related  ma- 
terial goods  are  not  seen  as  valuable, 
because  they  have  no  "spirit."  Thus 
they  do  not  deserve  respect.  They  can 
be  used  and  used  up.  On  the  other 
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hand,  nature  is  not  to  be  abused  or 
used  up,  but  rather  people  must  live 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  of  nature, 
and  then  all  the  lesser  forms  of  life 
will  gladly  give  way  to  the  life  that  is 
man's.  How  easy  it  is  to  see  here  that 
the  Indians'  approach  to  the  world  is 
radically  different  than  that  of  the 
white  man's.  How  easy,  too,  to  see  that 
white  people  misjudge  the  Indian,  be- 
cause white  people  judge  from  a very 
different  set  of  values. 

The  flow  of  time 

The  Indian  has  a different  sense  of 
time  than  does  the  white  man.  For  the 
Indian  time  is  rather  a seasonal  move- 
ment and  rhythm.  It  is  not  a clock 
ticking  away  minutes  and  seconds.  It 
is  certainly  not  an  atomic  clock  giving 
preciseness  to  the  thousandth  of  a 
second.  The  Indian  pulsates  with  the 
"spirit"  of  nature,  and  hence  time 
flows  for  him  as  it  does  for  nature.  The 
artificial  measuring  of  time,  the  regular 
scheduling  of  activities,  the  precise- 
ness of  beginning  and  starting  events, 
are  all  meaningless  to  the  Indian. 

In  North  America  we  are  beginning 


to  envy  such  an  approach  to  time.  We 
are  wondering  why  we  have  become 
such  slaves  of  an  artificial  measuring 
of  hours,  and  counting  of  days.  We 
are  questioning  whether  it  is  really 
that  important  to  rush,  rush,  rush.  The 
axiom  "time  is  money"  is  beginning  to 
sound  sour  in  our  ears. 

As  we  struggle  with  a cultural  revo- 
lution of  sorts  in  North  America,  and 
as  we  question  the  values  by  which  we 
live  and  function  in  Canada,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  realize  that  there  are 
a group  of  people  in  our  midst  who 
have  developed  a culture  and  a view 
of  the  world  that  we  could  adopt. 

The  crisis  of  these  two  cultures  in 
conflict  is  putting  a very  heavy  burden 
on  the  Native  Peoples  in  Canada.  We 
surely  have  to  ask  ourselves:  "Do  we 
really  want  them  to  become  like  us?" 
Maybe  sophisticated  electronic  tech- 
nology is  not  what  makes  for  civiliza- 
tion. Maybe  civilization  has  more  to 
do  with  the  way  one  approaches  life, 
and  the  world,  and  fellow  man,  and 
God.  Who  live  in  the  presence  of  God? 
Who  are  the  beatitude  people?  Who, 
indeed?  • 
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it's  a small 


Dear  Children: 

A couple  of  you  have  been  asking  me  lately  about  stamps  — do 
we  still  want  you  to  send  us  the  cancelled  stamps  from  your  mail? 
I wanted  to  let  you  know  that  yes,  we  are  very  happy  to  get  them. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  we  do  with  them.  First  they  go  into  a great  big 
box  — more  stamps  than  you  have  ever  seen  in  your  life  — and  every 
once  in  a while  someone  goes  through  them  to  make  sure  they  don't 
have  too  much  paper  around  them.  We  don't  sell  them  directly  to 
stamp  collectors  ourselves,  instead  they  are  bought  by  people  who 
put  them  all  in  order  and  then  put  them  into  the  envelopes  you  see 
in  the  stores.  It's  not  a big  business  but  it's  something  that  a lot  of 
our  friends  can  help  with. 

Many  people  today  are  starting  to  realize  that  it's  a good  idea  to 
save  some  things  — like  stamps  or  clothes  or  toys.  With  a little 
imagination  a lot  of  odds  and  ends  we  usually  get  rid  of  without  a 
second  thought  can  be  used  again,  for  ourselves  or  someone  else.  A 
toy  or  book  that  is  old  for  us  might  be  brand-new  for  a friend  of  ours. 

You  know,  it  has  to  do  with  the  way  we  look  at  things.  If  we  think 
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world 


that  a new  pair  of  skates  is  better  than  the  old  ones,  then. we're  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  till  we've  got  new  skates,  even  though  the  old 
ones  are  still  good.  We  have  to  decide  whether  the  things  we  think 
are  good  are  really  that  much  better  than  what  we've  got  already. 

I think  it's  very  important  for  you  young  people  to  try  to  think  like 
this,  because  you  still  have  the  imagination  and  the  sense  enough  to 
see  things  not  only  as  they  are  but  also  as  they  could  be.  One  day  a 
lady  I know  was  going  to  throw  out  an  old  bottle.  Her  son  asked  her, 
"Why  are  you  throwing  that  out?"  "Because  it's  just  an  old  bottle," 
she  said.  "What  could  you  use  it  for?"  "It  would  make  a great 
candleholder,"  the  boy  said,  and  his  sister  said,  "It  would  be  nice  to 
put  flowers  into."  And  so  the  old  bottle  started  a new  life,  filled  with 
flowers,  in  the  little  girl's  room. 

And  that's  what  I mean  by  looking  at  things  with  imagination  in 
your  eyes.  If  you  have  ever  done  something  like  this,  why  not  write 
and  let  us  know? 

Happy  Easter  everyone, 

Father  Jim. 
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I AM 

WITH  YOU 
ALWAYS.... 


These  are  the  words  of  the  Risen  Lord.  sends  in  Mission. 


They  are  words  which  encourage 
and  strengthen  Castor  Mosquito,  a 
Filipino  tenant  farmer,  in  his  struggle 
to  obtain  justice  for  himself  and  his 
fellow  tenants  at  this  time  in  the 
Philippines. 

They  are  Christ's  words,  promising 
His  support  and  His  presence  to  those 
whom  He  has  chosen  and  whom  He 


We  believe  that  these  words  are 
addressed  to  the  Scarboro  Fathers  as 
we  reach  out  to  peoples  of  other  lands 
and  cultures  learning  more  of  our  God 
from  them  as  we  share  with  them  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Are  these  words  also  addressed  to 
you?  Let's  talk  about  it. 


N/ 


**************************** 

Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  RdL, 

Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 
style and  their  training. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN AGE LEVEL  - 

**************************** 
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Father  George  Marskell  of  Hamilton , Ontario , was 
ordained  for  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
1960  and  in  1961  was  assigned  to  the  newly 
acquired  mission  of  Brazil.  Father  Marskell  worked 
in  Brazil  until  1968  when  he  was  elected  by'the 
Fourth  General  Chapter  to  be  Vicar  General 
of  the  Society. 


I Remember 


I had  been  with  Father  Len  Hudswell  for  two  days.  His  mission  at  The  Bight  on 
Cat  Island  in  the  Bahamas  is  about  half  an  hour  by  air  from  Nassau.  On 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Father  Len  had  shown  me  around  the  parish. 

My  stay  on  Cat  was  to  end  on  Wednesday.  The  big  Bahamian  Airline  turbo- 
prop whined  onto  the  apron  almost  an  hour  late.  Even  though  my  baggage  was 
checked  and  I held  a reserved  ticket,  I wasn't  going  to  leave  Cat.  The  airport 
manager,  who  was  also  the  ticket  agent  and  baggage  checker,  informed  me  and 
two  other  passengers  that  there  was  no  room  on  the  plane.  There  wouldn't  be 
another  flight  until  Saturday! 

As  Father  Len  and  I made  our  way  back  to  the  pick-up  truck  a gentleman  with 
an  English  accent  approached  us.  "No  luck,  Father?"  he  asked.  "I'm  flying  to 
Miami  tomorrow.  I have  to  stop  in  Nassau  to  refuel,  so  you're  welcome  to  come 
along." 

Early  Thursday  I was  back  at  the  airport.  The  gentleman  with  the  English 
accent  was  readying  his  small  aircraft.  A final  goodbye  to  Father  Len  and  we 
boarded.  I had  never  flown  in  a small  plane  before,  nor  sat  in  the  co-pilot's  seat. 
We  picked  up  speed  on  the  runway  and  were  in  the  air.  It  was  beautiful. 

"Do  you  go  to  Miami  often?"  I asked  the  pilot  with  complete  confidence.  He 
had  flown  Spitfires  in  World  War  II. 

"Only  when  it  is  really  necessary.  I'm  in  the  hotel  business  and  I use  the  plane 
to  shuttle  customers  from  Nassau  to  Cat.  But  I have  to  go  to  Miami  to  have  some 
necessary  repairs  made." 

"Repairs?  You  mean  repairs  to  this  plane?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "The  landing  gear  doesn't  work.  I need  to  get  the  parts  in 
Miami." 

Perhaps  I should  have  waited  until  Saturday.  Now  I was  committed.  We  were 
3,000  feet  above  the  Atlantic  and  20  minutes  out  of  Cat. 

"Do  you  have  pontoons?"  I asked  with  a forced  laugh.  The  answer  was  "no." 
"How  do  you  hope  to  land  if  the  landing  gear  doesn't  work?" 

"No  problem  landing,  Father.  The  landing  gear  is  stuck  so  it  won't  retract." 
What  a relief!  "The  problem  is  that  with  the  landing  gear  stuck  in  the  down 
position  we  lose  about  40  to  60  miles  an  hour.  We  can't  go  much  faster  than 
we're  going  now." 

I'll  always  remember  the  slow,  relaxing  flight  from  Cat  to  Nassau.  • 

George  Marskell,  SFM 
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Agent  for  Change  is  the  story  of  Canadian  born 
Father  Harvey  Steele,  as  told  to  Gary  MacEoin.  One 
reviewer  writes:  "MacEoin  understands  Steele's  work 
under  the  rubrics  popularized  by  Paulo  Freire 
whereby  peasants  are  led  to  understand  the  facts 
behind  their  oppression  and  to  commit  themselves 
to  break  the  cycle  of  dependence."  You  may  not 
agree  with  Father  Steele,  but  it's  a good  book  to  kick 
off  discussion. 

Hardbound  $4.50 


Other  books  are  available,  please  write  for  a free 
catalogue. 


Book  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough, ,Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 

Agent  of  Change  @ $4.50  Hard- 
bound 
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Since  1953  Father  John  Bolger,  47,  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Japan.  In  January  1973  he  took  on  all  the  headaches 
of  being  the  Society's  Treasurer.  Father  Bolger  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  report  in  this  issue  on  how  your  dona- 
tions were  spent  last  year.  World  wide  inflation  doesn't 
help  him  in  handling  seven  mission  budgets  and  the 
Society's  Canadian  finances.  Besides  every  day  there  are 
unforeseen  things  cropping  up  which  distract  from  the 
bookkeeping.  But  Father  Bolger  still  finds  time  to  do  parish 
work  every  weekend  in  Uxbridge,  Ontario.  • 


Father  Clair  Yaeck,  46,  used  to  work  in  Tokyo  as  an  editor 
for  Japan's  Bishops'  Conference.  Since  1968  he  has  been 
Rector  of  the  Society's  Seminary.  He  planned  and  super- 
vises the  Overseas  Training  Program  for  our  students,  as 
well  as  promoting  further  education  among  our  members, 
as  Director  of  Education.  Father  Clair  is  a member  of  the 
Toronto  Priests'  Senate,  and  has  done  considerable  work 
on  the  pastoral  survey  of  that  Archdiocese.  Active  in  inter- 
church affairs,  he  is  involved  with  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
of  Canada,  and  mission  committees  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada.  • 


Between  May  19  and  21  a hundred  or  more  Latin  Ameri- 
cans will  be  meeting  in  Panama.  They  will  all  have  one 
thing  in  common,  they  are  alumni  of  the  Inter-American 
Cooperative  Institute.  Their  reason  for  being  in  Panama  is 
to  seriously  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Institute, 
founded  by  Father  Harvey  Steele,  a former  China  mis- 
sionary. Since  its  beginning  the  Institute  has  given  leader- 
ship training  to  hundreds  of  South  Americans.  Father  Steele 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  known  Canadians  south  of 
Mexico.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  js  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Fathers  P.  I.  Gomes  and 
Campbell-Johnston  conclude  the 
dialogue  which  they  began  in  the 
last  issue.  The  interview  was  done 
in  Georgetown , Guyana. 


ON  MISSIONARIES 


P.l.  — You  mustn't  come  Out  here 
looking  for  a little  sanctuary  of  medi- 
eval Catholicism,  wanting  to  keep  it 
intact  because  the  bad  ugly  world  of 
the  West  is  going  through  all  sorts  of 
strains.  You  can't  look  for  a little  en- 
clave in  which  to  hide  because  the 
Caribbean  is  supposed  to  be  some 
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WE 

ALL 
NEED 
MISSIONARIES 


sort  of  exotic  land.  You  shouldn't 
think  that  here  you  can  be  safe  and 
protected  at  last. 

I think  it  is  still  necessary  that  for- 
eign priests  come,  but  much  more  to 
learn  about  a new  situation,  to  reflect 
upon  the  reality  of  the  new  society  in 
which  they  are  living.  Then  they  will 
see  that  society  in  relationship  to  the 
universal  Christian  values  of  the 
Gospel.  Then  they  will  ask,  "What  is 


the  contribution  that  my  commitment 
entails  in  these  circumstances  here 
and  now?" 

It  is  not  so  much  a question  of 
getting  rid  of  foreign  priests,  I really 
don't  subscribe  to  that.  It  is  a question 
of  building  up  a truly  local  Church.  I 
have  met  foreign  priests  who  are 
much  more  identified  with  the  local 
situation  than  locals  themselves.  The 
need  for  change  and  the  disposition 
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to  work  for  change  are  more  impor- 
tant than  being  foreign  or  local.  For- 
eign priests  because  they  are  neces- 
sarily in  a learning  situation,  can  share 
with  people  the  task  of  understanding 
themselves  more  clearly.  If  he  is  first 
a good  listener,  he  can  then  make  his 
contribution,  because  he  has  tried  to 
make  sense  of  what  he  has  heard. 

The  foreign  priest  also  brings  a 
question,  a very  deep  question:  What 
is  the  meaning  of  religion  at  this  time 
when  man  has  come  of  age? 

In  Europe  efforts  are  being  made  to 
make  religion  more  relevant  to  men 
of  the  21st  century.  The  task  then  of 
the  foreign  priest  is  how  to  share  in 
making  religion  relevant  to  men  of 
the  21st  century,  to  men  in  Guyanese 
society. 

By  doing  this  he  also  liberates  his 
home  country.  He  understands  that 
the  task  of  renewal  is  a world-wide 
problem.  People  here,  given  their 
circumstances,  will  renew  themselves 
very  differently,  perhaps,  than,  say, 
the  people  in  Britain. 

I think  the  foreign  priest  makes  a 
contribution  by  saying,  "Hey,  in 
Europe  we've  seen  certain  problems 
and  we're  tackling  them  because  we 
want  to  bring  about  change.  Now  we 
don't  know  what  your  problems  are 
here,  but  the  need  for  change  is  uni- 
versal." This  the  foreign  missionary 
must  convey. 

C.J.  — Yes.  Far  more  time  and  atten- 
tion is  going  to  have  to  be  given 
to  the  training  of  missionaries  and 
priests  who  come  from  wealthy 
countries  to  work  in  the  Third  World. 

It  is  easy  to  give  technical  training, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  create  a men- 
tality or  attitudes.  In  Cuernavaca, 


lllich  was  trying  to  condition  or  re- 
condition the  mentality  of  missionar- 
ies to  Latin  America.  Now,  of  course, 
lllich  seems  to  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  by  saying  that  there  should 
be  no  more  missionaries  going  down 
to  Latin  America  at  all.  I think  perhaps 
this  is  an  exaggeration  but  the  Church 
has  to  be  very  careful  about  falling 
into  the  pit  of  what  we  might  call 
"ecclesiastical  neo-Colonialism."  This 
neo-Colonialism  exists  strongly 
enough  in  the  economic  sphere.  The 
Church  could  very  easily  fall  into  the 
same  danger.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
one  has  to  give  very  careful  consider- 
ation to  whether  in  proclaiming  the 
good  news  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Third 
World,  one  isn't  also  proclaiming 
one's  own  culture,  a sense  of  dom- 
ination and  in  fact  a sense  of  colo- 
nialism at  the  same  time. 


THE  SENDING  CHURCH 

— The  Church  in  Canada  can  do 
a lot  to  awaken  Catholics  to  their 
social  responsibility.  It  can  do  a lot  to 
give  the  men  who  are  coming  over- 
seas an  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
perspective  on  the  entire  world  sit- 
uation. He  must  be  aware  of  the 
demands  of  social  justice  in  his  own 
society,  and  aware  of  these  demands 
in  the  foreign  society.  I think  the 
Church  in  Canada  is  apparently  in  a 
rather  interesting  position  because 
Canada  is  seen,  if  I can  say  so,  as  the 
last  of  the  lower  level  of  the  devel- 
oped world,  or  to  some  extent,  as  the 
upper  level  of  the  Third  World.  Her 
people,  at  least  the  great  majority, 
face  problems  from  the  United  States 
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imperialism  and  she's  grappling  with 
problems  of  cultural  identity. 

I think  of  Canada  as  a young  nation, 
a new  people  looking  for  their  self- 
identity.  So  this  facilitates  their  com- 
ing to  us.  Wanting  to  form  your  own 
identity,  to  achieve  independence  are 
positive  factors  for  work  in  the  Third 
World. 

C.  J.  — | think  it  would  be  a very  sad 
day  if  we  became  so  chauvinistic  that 
each  Church  had  to  be  100  per  cent 
local,  with  no  outside  people  at  all. 
But  it's  to  be  expected  that  there'll  be 
some  countries  which  are  passing 
through  a stage  of  acute  chauvinism 
at  a particular  moment,  because  they 
may  be  in  the  very  early  years  of  inde- 
pendence. They  may  resent  any  ap- 
parent intrusion  from  outside.  Some- 
times this  feeling  may  be  exaggerated. 
I think  we  have  to  understand  this 
and  be  very  sympathetic  towards  it. 
Other  countries,  which  have  probably 
enjoyed  political  independence  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  have  a strong 
indigenous  culture  of  their  own,  are 
not  so  vulnerable.  They  can  easily 
absorb  say  foreign  missionaries  with- 
out doing  harm  to  their  own  culture. 
P.  I.  — - To  the  extent  that  a man  be- 
comes a better  Christian  in  Canada 
he  will  pose  questions  about  Cana- 
dian society.  In  other  words,  he  will 
want  to  see  his  own  society  become 
more  Christian,  and  in  that  way,  more 
human.  Along  with  that  he  will  be 
making  an  effort  to  understand 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  Chris- 
tians — or  not  even  Christians  — in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  And  this 
could  imply  in  one  way  or  another 
supporting  movements  in  the  Third 
World  countries.  This  is  not  only  at- 


tuning your  own  decision  makers  to 
the  needs  of  the  Third  World,  but  is 
a form  of  service.  First  of  all,  they 
attempt  to  be  Christian  in  their  con- 
tacts and  out  of  this  they  want  to  give 
to  some  extent  of  themselves.  This 
will  not  be  just  giving  of  their  money, 
but  joint  projects,  joint  understand- 
ing, joint  communication,  or  present- 
ing the  case  of  the  Third  World 
Countries  in  a more  adequate  light  to 
the  decision  makers. 

WHO  HELPS  WHOM? 

C.  J.  — Often  when  I was  travelling 
around  Latin  America,  I used  to  won- 
der who  was  helping  whom.  I saw 
Peace  Corps,  Papal  Volunteers.  One 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
movement  has  been  not  what  they 
have  managed  to  do  in  the  Third 
World,  but  the  change  of  mentality 
of  some  of  the  youths  who  came  very 
generously  to  offer  their  services  and 
who  then  went  back  to  their  own 
countries  with  a much  better  under- 
standing of  the  Third  World.  Then 
they  could  influence  the  centres  of 
decision  making  in  their  own 
countries. 

I know  jt's  much  more  romantic  to 
try  and  come  down  into  the  Third 
World  and  to  get  personally  in- 
volved at  a grass-roots  level.  But  one 
shouldn't  come  with  the  attitude  that 
one  has  everything  to  offer.  There 
should  be  much  greater  emphasis  on 
joint  work.  There  must  also  be  the 
reverse  process  of  young  people  from 
the  Third  World  going  up  to  help  the 
Church  in  Canada.  It  would  be  a pity 
if  all  the  traffic  is  one  way.  • 
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Scarboro 


Barry  Blackburn,  SFM 

Community  discussion  is  a weekly  event  in  the  seminary. 
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Seminary 


Brazil  at  the  end  of  the  summer  for 
two  years  of  missionary  work.  On 
Saturdays,  Al  pickets  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Workers  in  Toronto.  Mike 
O'Hearn  spent  last  summer  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Mike  is  fairly 
fluent  in  Spanish.  This  year  he  works 
with  Gary  McDonald  and  a small  team 
on  the  Canadian  News  Synthesis 
project.  Gary  has  returned  from  two 
years  service  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Dave  Warren  is  working  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  this  year 
and  contributes  some  of  his  free  time 
helping  to  produce  the  Canadian 
News  Synthesis  journal.  Barry  Black- 
burn is  preparing  to  spend  two 
months  this  summer  in  Northern 
Ontario  visiting  the  Indian  community 
of  Mobert;  from  1970-72  Barry  was 
with  CUSO  in  Thailand.  John  Carten 
is  just  completing  two  years  of  lan- 
guage and  culture  orientation  in 
Japan;  John  expresses  avid  enthusiasm 
for  his  oriental  experience.  Terry 
O'Toole  finished  two  years  overseas 
training  in  Latin  America  early  this 
year.  Greg  Morrison  from  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia  is  new  to  Scarboro 
this  year  and  contributes  a lot  of  wit 
and  hospitality  to  the  group.  Greg 
helps  out  at  the  Shoppers'  Drop-In 
Centre  in  downtown  Toronto. 

Although  diverse  in  our  many  activi- 
ties, we  share  a common  life.  All  of 
us  are  students  of  Theology  living  at 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  head- 
quarters in  Scarborough,  but  every 
day  we  commute  by  subway  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  campus  for 
classes  at  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology.  TST  as  it  is  commonly 


I 


V/\/e  re  a small  group  but  we  re 
v v international!  Al  King  from  Wel- 
land, Ontario  is  preparing  to  go  to 
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Priests  and  students  gather  for  Mass  every  afternoon 


called,  is  a consortium  of  theological 
colleges.  Scripture  and  Pastoral 
courses  are  shared  by  most  of  the 
students  whereas  most  Dogma  courses 
are  taught  separately  in  the  various 
colleges.  I find  TST  a good  place  to 
become  familiar  with  the  students  of 
the  Protestant  schools  and  their  reli- 
gious traditions. 

After  a three-year  course  we  receive 
a Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  de- 
gree (S.T.B.).  All  of  us  came  to 
Scarboro  after  our  undergraduate 
university  studies  were  completed. 

But  our  life  style  as  Scarboro  stu- 
dents is  not  restricted  to  academe! 
As  a group  we  are  exploring  what 
mission  means  today.  By  living  and 
working  together  we  are  learning  how 
to  be  more  ourselves.  Some  of  us 
frequently  get  together  to  take  in  a 


film  or  enjoy  an  evening  downtown. 
Group  sports,  especially  hockey  and 
handball,  are  also  popular.  Part  of  our 
exploring  of  mission  is  our  participa- 
tion in  development  projects  as  well 
as  our  growth  through  prayer  and  the 
sacraments. 

Part  of  mission  is  development, 
both  individually  and  internationally. 
When  I discover  Christ  present  in  an- 
other person  or  culture  and  grow  in 
my  Christian  witness  with  others  then 
development  begins. 

The  Canadian  News  Synthesis  is  a 
project  begun  last  year  by  a small 
group  of  concerned  Canadians  in 
Toronto  who  are  interested  in  socio- 
economic and  political  forces  at  work 
in  Canada  and  Latin  America.  This 
group  looks  at  several  major  news- 
papers across  Canada  and  scans  them 
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for  important  news  items  related  to 
economics,  cultural  affairs  and  devel- 
opment issues  in  Canada  and  Canada's 
role  in  Latin  America.  Then  an  analysis 
of  this  news  is  done.  The  News 
Synthesis  is  published  monthly. 

The  Farm  Workers  picketing  in 
Toronto  are  Mexican  Americans  who 
are  trying  to  gain  their  rights  to  a just 
wage,  good  working  conditions,  and 
the  renewal  of  their  contracts.  By 
boycotting  U.S.  grapes  and  lettuce 
Canadians  help  them  to  pressure 
the  powerful  growers  into  a fair 
settlement. 

As  well  as  being  active  in  these  two 
groups  some  of  us  here  in  the  Semi- 
nary have  helped  out  at  the  Shoppers' 
Drop-In  Centre,  the  Toronto  Distress 
Centre  and  during  the  summer  some 
of  us  have  taken  a three-month  pas- 


toral training  course  in  one  of  the  area 
hospitals.  We  at  Scarboro  have  been 
very  active  in  the  Canadian  annual 
bilingual  ecumenical  Theological  Stu- 
dents' Conference.  The  theme  of  the 
Conference  last  year  in  Saskatoon, 
which  I attended,  was  liberation 
theology. 

It  has  been  Scarboro's  policy  that 
after  studying  Theology  for  two  years, 
and  before  a permanent  commitment 
to  the  Society  with  major  orders,  we 
students  are  sent  for  two  years  to  one 
of  our  Missions  for  language  training 
and  cultural  education.  This  field  ex- 
perience helps  give  up  a deeper  and 
fuller  understanding  of  mission.  More 
and  more  we  are  discovering  that  it 
is  God  who  is  initiating  mission  with- 
in us.  We  are  not  preparing  for  mis- 
sion; we  are  in  mission!  • 


BETTER  THAN  WE 


FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* * world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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Father  Rod  MacNeil  says  "Cuerpo  de  Cristo"  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


George  Marskell,  SFM 


For  almost  twenty  centuries  now, 
Christians  have  been  meeting  every 
week  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  Today 
all  over  the  world,  in  vast  cathedrals, 
in  tiny  chapels,  in  homes,  hospitals 
and  prisons,  God's  people,  the 
Church,  gather  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord:  Do  this  in  memory 
of  me.  The  Mass  is  the  source  of  life 
for  Christians,  and  the  force  which 
maintains  alive  Christian  faith  and 
love  of  God  and  fellow  man. 

The  earliest  existing  testimony  con- 
cerning the  institution  of  the  Eucha- 
rist is  found,  not  in  the  Gospels,  but  in 
St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. He  begins  the  section  of  his 
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The 

Lord's  Supper. 
Our  Supper 


Reflections  on  I lie  Word 


letter  where  he  writes  about  the 
Eucharist  by  saying: 

What  I now  have  to  say  is  not  said 
in  praise , because  your  meetings 
are  not  profitable  but  harmful. 

(1  Cor.  11:11) 

The  Corinthians  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist in  the  setting  of  a fraternal 
meal  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Although  St.  Paul  is  some  dis- 
tance away,  at  Ephesus,  word  has 
reached  him  concerning  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  Christian  community  of 
Corinth.  One  of  these  problems  con- 
cerns the  way  in  which  people  con- 


duct themselves  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  these  abuses: 

I hear  that  when  you  gather  for  a 
meeting  there  are  divisions  among 
you  . . . When  you  assemble  it  is 
not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper , for 
everyone  is  in  haste  to  eat  his  own 
supper.  One  person  goes  hungry 
while  another  gets  drunk. 

(1  Cor.  11:19,  21) 

The  Corinthians  were  divided.  Those 
who  were  well  off  brought  ample 
food  and  drink  to  the  assembly  but 
refused  to  share  these  with  the  others. 
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Reflection... 


Class  differences  crept  into  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist.  Such  an  atti- 
tude is  contrary  to  the  family  and 
fraternal  characteristics  of  the  meal.  It 
is  a betrayal  of  what  the  Lord  did  at 
the  Last  Supper.  St.  Paul  says  it  would 
be  better  to  stay  home  if  this  is  going 
to  happen.  To  eat  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
and  to  drink  His  Blood  is  to  establish 
brotherhood  among  those  present. 
This  in  no  way  harmonizes  with  the 
separation  and  division  which  exist  in 
the  community.  The  Eucharistic  cele- 
bration, the  Mass,  should  be  the  cele- 
bration not  only  of  our  union  with 
God,  but  also  with  one  another.  The 
Mass  should  unite  us  not  only  with 
God,  but  with  one  another. 

Grant  that  we,  who  are  nourished  by 
His  Body  and  Blood,  may  be  filled 
with  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  become  one 
body,  one  spirit  in  Christ. 

(Eucharistic  Prayer  III) 

The  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  at 
Corinth  was  not  confined  to  civil 
society,  it  had  also  penetrated  the 
Church.  St.  Paul  admonished  the  Cor- 
inthian Christians  to  examine  them- 
selves on  this  point,  only  then  should 
he  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the 
cup.  (1  Cor.  11:28)  Do  the  same 
abuses  exist  today?  Should  we  ex- 
amine ourselves,  not  just  in  relation 
to  our  own  parish,  but  in  relation  to 
the  people  of  the  world? 

Because  of  an  unjust  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  world  today,  there  are 
"sick,  weak  and  dying  people."  St. 
Paul  says  that  God  will  judge  the 
world  which  allows  such  conditions 
to  exist.  Have  we  adopted  the  same 
values  and  attitudes?  The  Christian 
community  should  be  a refuge  for  the 


poor,  sick  and  weak  of  the  world. 
Our  parishes  should  be  bases  of 
justice  and  love. 

Unlike  the  other  evangelists,  St. 
John  makes  no  mention  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist  or  the  first 
priestly  ordination  when  he  narrates 
the  Last  Supper.  He  substitutes  this  for 
the  Washing  of  the  Feet  and  the  new 
commandment.  (St.  John  is  not  silent 
about  the  Eucharist.  His  6th  Chapter 
is  devoted  to  this.)  Instead  of  telling 
of  the  Lord  transforming  bread  and 
wine  into  His  Body  and  Blood,  he 
speaks  of  his  leaving  the  table,  taking 
off  his  cloak,  picking  up  a towel  and 
tying  it  around  himself  and  washing 
the  feet  of  his  disciples.  (John  13) 
Instead  of  saying,  Do  this  in  memory 
of  me,  he  says: 

What  I just  did  was  to  give  you  an 
example:  as  I have  done , so  you 
must  do.  If  I washed  your  feet  — / 
who  am  Teacher  and  Lord  — then 
you  must  wash  each  other's  feet. 

Jesus  transforms  this  gesture  into  the 
new  commandment. 

I give  you  a new  commandment: 
Love  one  another. 

Such  as  my  love  has  been  for  you , 
So  must  your  love  be  for  each 
other.  (John  13:34) 

The  celebration  of  Mass  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Body  of  Christ,  which 
make  Christ  truly  present  amongst  us, 
have  the  purpose  of  making  Christ  no 
less  present  in  the  daily  life  of  Chris- 
tians, through  mutual  love.  This  is  the 
reason  Christ  says: 

This  is  how  all  will  know  you  for 
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Father  Ambrose  MacKinnon  received  the  Gifts , Layou,  St.  Vincent. 


my  disciples:  your  love  for  one 
another. 

The  Lord  must  be  present  at  Mass, 
but  also  in  daily  living.  We  can  fool 
ourselves  by  thinking  that  it  is  enough 
to  go  to  Sunday  Mass  and  be  good 
Catholics.  True  Christian  living  begins 
when  we  leave  Mass.  Do  this  in  mem- 
ory of  me , must  be  followed  by,  Just 
as  I have  done  so  you  must  do. 


Our  Lord  said: 

There  is  no  greater  love  than  this; 
to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's 
friends. 

He  gave  His  life  for  us.  And  He  gave 
us  His  Body  to  eat  and  His  Blood  to 
drink,  so  that  we  might  never  forget 
this  love,  and  so  that  we  might  extend 
this  love  to  all.  • 
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An  adult  education  program  was  sponsored  in  the  Philippines. 


Fathe 

M 


Father  Ray  Shannor 
the  Dominican  Repu 
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tigan,  SFM,  offers 
quia , St.  Vincent , 
West  Indies. 


auks 


on  Archdiocese , talks  to  a catechist  in 


to 

YOU 

In  January  we  were  able  to  announce 
in  the  Catholic  papers  that  "through 
the  generosity  of  Canadian  Catholics 
Scarboro  Missions  sent  a total  of  over 
$438,000  for  missionary  and  socio- 
economic development  work  to  Third 
World  Countries"  in  1973.  Another 
$62,000  was  sent  to  Japan,  a devel- 
oped country.  Now  we  would  like  to 
tell  you,  our  close  friends,  some  of 
the  ways  the  money  you  gave  was 
spent  last  year. 
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Father  Hubert  Den  Tandt , SFM, 
repairing  a motor  in  Urucura , Brazil. 


Bahamas: 

Catholic  schools  which  provide  edu- 
cation on  the  out  islands  are  costly. 
Much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  . Bishop, 
priests  and  sisters  goes  into  financing 
them.  You  sent  the  following  amounts 
to  subsidize  these  parishes:  Cat  Island 
$3,300;  Governor's  Harbour  $2,500; 
Gregorytown  $2,800  and  Harbour 
Island  $1,900. 


Brazil: 

It  cost  about  $2,000  to  give  one  of 
our  priests  further  formal  language 
training,  and  cultural  orientation  in 
the  south  of  Brazil.  Two  of  the  priests 
spend  a great  deal  of  their  time  work- 
ing the  rivers  by  boat  with  teams 
providing  religious  education,  and 
promoting  community  development. 
Corpus  Christi  parish,  Thunder  Bay, 
Ontario  gave  $3,000  to  this  work.  You 
also  contributed  $2,000  toward  the 
purchase  of  a car  for  the  mission  last 
year. 


Dominican  Republic: 

A fund  of  over  $4,000  was  provided 
for  catechetical  work.  Kingston  and 
Charlottetown  diocese  supported  their 


missionaries  in  the  D.R.  who  work  in 
association  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 
There  are  22  priests  working  in  fifteen 
centres  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Some  are  in  established  parishes, 
others  live  in  housing  developments, 
a slum,  and  rural  villages. 


St.  Vincent: 

You  gave  $3,000  to  the  full-time  reli- 
gious education  work  of  a Sister.  This 
enabled  her  to  travel  to  various  centres 
on  the  Island.  The  annual  retreat  and 
theological  renewal  programs  for  our 
ten  priests  in  St.  Vincent  cost  $1,500. 


Guyana: 

Repairs  to  the  parish  boat  in  Spring- 
lands  cost  $200.  You  helped  to  buy 
a pick-up  truck  for  New  Amsterdam 
Parish  with  a donation  of  $2,000.  A 
Sister  who  works  in  the  Berbice  area 
received  $600  toward  her  support. 


Japan: 

Inflation  has  really  hit  Japan,  and 
prices  have  jumped.  The  cost  of 
living  is  double  that  of  Canada.  The 
Christian  communities  are  very  small. 
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You  underwrite  a sprawling  country 
parish  for  $8,300.  There  are  nineteen 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  Japan.  Did 
you  know  that  there  are  daily  radio 
and  weekly  TV  Catholic  programs  in 
Japan?  You  are  part  of  it  because  you 
gave  $1,000  to  the  Good  Shepherd 


Movement  which  sponsors  these  pro- 
grams. Language  training,  cultural 
orientation,  university  summer  courses 
for  two  students  last  year  cost  $8,000. 
Most  of  the  members  in  Japan  teach 
English  in  schools,  universities  and 
companies  to  make  contact  with  the 
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Father  Gerry  Stock,  SFM,  talking  to  Bahamian  parishioners,  runs  a school  at  hlarbour  Island. 


Japanese  people  and  to  support  the 
work  of  the  missions. 

Philippines: 

There  are  seven  Scarboro  Fathers 
working  in  the  south  central  Philip- 
pines. They  work  in  association  with 
two  Filipino  priests  and  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  from  Toronto.  You  gave 
$1,000  to  an  adult  education  program 
in  Southern  Leyte. 

Canada: 

Scarboro  Fathers  working  in  Canada 
are  given  an  average  allowance  of 
under  sixty  dollars  a month. 

Tuition  fees,  room  and  board  and 
transportation  for  our  seminarians 


who  live  at  Scarboro  Headquarters 
and  study  at  the  downtown  campus 
of  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology 
costs  about  $2,000  each. 

Because  missionaries  overseas  are 
not  covered  by  Canadian  government 
hospitalization  and  medical  plans, 
medical  expenses  for  the  Society  last 
year  were  $27,793. 

As  anyone  acquainted  with  a family 
or  office  budget  knows,  there  are  a 
lot  of  unglamorous  items  like  salaries, 
insurance,  transportation,  heat,  tele- 
phone and  potato  chips.  But  they  all 
add  up.  A big  item  for  a Society  work- 
ing in  eight  countries  is  air  travel 
Also,  to  keep  in  contact  with  our 
benefactors  our  mailing  and  postage 
costs  are  high,  but  this  is  the  very  life- 
line of  the  Society  and  its  work. 
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Mission  Operational  Budgets  1973 


Diocesan  Collections 


Bahamas 

$16,800.00 

Toronto 

$25,166.10 

Brazil 

34,337.84 

Ottawa 

4,706.49 

Dominican  Republic 

56,275.00 

Kingston 

8,031.19 

Guyana 

20,200.00 

Alexandria 

1,050.00 

Japan 

57,414.00 

Hamilton 

9,500.00 

Philippines 

8,725.00 

Hull 

741.04 

St.  Vincent 

24,575.00 

London 

2,241.78 

Miscellaneous 

Pembroke 

2,797.90 

Mission  Projects 

7,488.97 

Peterborough 

5,000.00 

Total 

225,815.81 

Thunder  Bay 

3,031.73 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

5,000.00 

• Over  and  above  the 

operational 

St.  Catharines 

8,043.31 

budgets,  special  donations  earmarked 
for  particular  projects  or  the  work  of 
certain  priests  overseas  totalled  over 
$274,000.  The  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace  contributed  $74,270  of  this  for 
socio-economic  projects  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Brazil.  Some  of  the  special  projects 
you  helped  are:  a residence  for  uni- 
versity students  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a day  care  centre  and  chil- 
dren's clinic  in  St.  Vincent,  scholar- 
ships in  the  Philippines. 


Total 


75,309.54 


• YOU,  through  the  use  of  your  Cal- 
endar Envelopes,  gave  $208,744.37  or 
85%  of  our  mission  budgets.  General 
donations  totalled  $114,489.03. 


Last  year,  thanks  to  you,  we  were 
able  to  meet  all  our  budget  commit- 
ments. We  were  also  able  to  estab- 
lish a pension  fund  for  our  employees 
in  Canada. 

For  ourselves,  and  for  the  people 
around  the  world  with  whom  we  live 
and  work,  we  thank  you  for  your 
generosity  and  sense  of  mission.  • 


Father  Jim  Gauthier , 5F/V/,  poses 
with  a Japanese  Catholic  family  at 
Oshikiri  Church  in  downtown 
Nagoya , Japan. 
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On  the  busy  docks , Philippines. 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM  \ A /aiting  in  the  Volkswagen  van 
VV  with  Father  Armie  Clement  at  the 
Mactan  Ferry,  I noticed  a very  young 
boy  wearing  only  a pair  of  tattered 
short  pants  approach  the  truck  in 
front  of  us.  The  truck  was  piled  high 
with  sacks  of  flour.  In  his  hands  the 
boy  was  clutching  a battered  tin  cup. 
He  reached  out  and  scooped  up  some 
of  the  white  spillage  from  the  floor  of 
the  truck  and  then  he  dodged  back 
through  the  lines  of  traffic  waiting  to 
board  the  ferry  and  then  out  onto  the 
busy  street  again.  As  the  boy  passed 
under  the  windshield  of  our  van  he 
glanced  up  quickly  and  I found  my- 
self staring  into  the  eyes  of  a very 
young  boy  but  his  eyes  were  as  old 
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CRUEL 

CITY 


as  time  itself. 

'There's  almost  enough  flour  in  his 
cup  for  a loaf  of  bread/'  Father 
Clement  observed  with  a sad  smile. 
"I've  seen  youngsters  run  after  a truck 
and  punch  a hole  in  one  of  the  sacks 
and  then  try  to  scoop  up  as  much  as 
they  could  before  somebody  came 
along.  They  have  to  live!" 

Obviously  those  boys  have  learned 
very  early  in  life  that  survival  is  every- 
thing and  nobody  is  going  to  make 
it  happen.  They  have  to  make  their 
own  opportunities!  They  shine  shoes 
on  every  street  corner.  They  sell  news- 
papers at  every  intersection.  They 
watch  cars  while  the  owners  go  shop- 


ping and  they  may  even  beg  when  the 
occasion  presents  itself.  Why  not? 
The  tourist  seems  to  be  as  rich  as  the 
thieves  of  Baghdad.  Why  not  try  to 
get  a piece  of  prosperity?  Even  a very 
small  piece  is  better  than  nothing  at 
all. 

The  city  is  a cruel  mother.  Children 
must  make  their  own  way.  They  do 
not  even  have  a roof  over  their  heads. 
For  even  a few  measly  centavos  the 
competition  is  severe.  Tourists  would 
not  be  so  impatient  at  the  crowds  of 
youngsters  swarming  about  them  to 
carry  a bag,  call  a cab  or  to  open  a 
door  if  they  would  only  realize  that 
those  children  only  want  to  survive. 
It's  really  not  too  much  to  ask!  • 
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What’s 
Happening  at 
the  Mission  ? 

Michael  Traher,  SFM 


Delivery  men,  taxi  cab  drivers  and 
neighbours  must  be  wondering 
about  us  again  at  "the  Mission". 
(That's  what  people  locally  call  the 
buildings  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  on  Kingston  Road.) 
They  see  our  rooms  and  halls  regu- 
larly being  filled  with  an  unusual  mix 
of  people:  high  school  students,  nuns, 
Development  and  Peace  groups, 
priests,  farmworkers,  Latin  American 
refugees.  Even  during  the  old  days  of 
cassocked  seminarians,  studying  for 
the  priesthood,  it  wasn't  like  this! 
What's  been  happening  at  Scarboro 
therefore  warrants  an  explanation. 

The  Headquarters  section  has  always 
provided  offices  and  a residence  for 
the  men  directing  our  Society,  retired 
priests,  missionaries  coming  and  go- 
ing, and  for  some  of  our  house  staff. 

But  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  of 
golden  anniversary  status,  is  different. 


The  Centre  is  a people  place. 


With  fewer  students  now,  a lot  of 
extra  building  space  has  sought  some 
attention.  Five  years  ago,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1969,  one  floor  of  the  semi- 
nary became  a half-way  house  for 
young  people  coming  out  of  a local 
hospital's  psychiatric  centre.  Two  re- 
maining floors  were  used  by  the  same 
Scarboro  General  Hospital  as  a com- 
munity health  centre  for  out-patients 
living  in  the  area. 

The  young  people  joined  us  for 
dinner  each  evening,  creating  new 
friendships,  and  opening  a door  to 
the  "outside  world"  which  has  never 
closed  since. 

The  year  before,  1968,  the  Scarboro 
Amateur  Radio  Club  set  up  shop 
downstairs  in  the  seminary  holding 
classes  and  meetings  regularly  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Fr.  Paul 
Ouellette,  our  Superior  General,  and 
recently  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  Seminary 
Rector,  acquired  their  licenses  to 
broadcast  'to  anyone  out  there'  on  the 
VE3  SFM  code  signal. 

In  the  summer  of  1972  things 
changed  again,  and  VICS  (Volunteers 
International  Christian  Service)  came 
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Different  cultures  and  peoples  meet. 


to  use  our  facilities  to  prepare  lay 
volunteers  for  overseas  apostolic 
work. 

The  Holy  Ghost  fathers,  conducted 
this  new  venture  for  18  candidates 
and  perhaps  unknowingly  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  future  of  our  buildings. 

In  the  spring  of  '73  our  Public  Re- 
lations Department  asked  to  use  a 
major  portion  of  the  seminary  rooms 
and  recreation  facilities  to  begin  a 
new  and  needed  service  ...  a mission 
education  centre.  It  would  be  a place 
where  students  and  adults  could 
come  to  learn  about  the  direction  of 
mission,  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World,  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  resources  we  and  other  mission- 
ary groups  could  make  available  for 
their  growth  and  research. 

Theory,  however,  is  always  pulled 
to  the  ground  by  the  practicalities  of 


life.  Father  Jack  Lynch,  in  charge  of 
the  operation,  found  himself  getting 
rooms  painted,  floors  sanded,  new 
plumbing  installed,  and  buying  101 
items  from  a coffee  maker  to  ash 
trays. 

While  Fr.  Lynch  was  still  worrying 
about  the  arrival  of  furniture,  a capac- 
ity group  of  Sisters  came  to  use  the 
residence  area;  then  a women's  cur- 
sillo,  59  strong,  took  over  the  Centre. 
Since  then,  ready  or  not,  the  effort 
has  snowballed,  unadvertized. 

Canadian  Crossroads  International 
held  two  training  sessions  for  young 
Canadians  going  to  serve  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America. 

Church  people  working  for  inter- 
national justice  in  the  Ten  Days  for 
World  Development  Program  evalu- 
ated their  cross  country  program  here 
in  March. 
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"I  only  started  the  place." 


Scarboro  Fathers  conducted  a mis- 
sion weekend  for  fifteen  teaching 
Sisters. 

All  the  provinces  of  Canada  were 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Missionary  Council  on 
the  weekend  after  Easter. 

In  between  times,  Father  Lynch 
books  a number  of  events  for  local 
parishes,  schools  and  youth  groups. 

Besides  the  programs  of  the  Mis- 
sion Centre  other  calls  are  made  on 
the  big  institution.  Last  September  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto  asked  us  to 
host  a group  of  Caesar  Chavez's 
United  Farm  Workers,  some  with 
families,  from  California.  They  were 
in  the  city  to  promote  the  boycott  of 
U.S.  grapes  and  lettuce  and  protect 
their  union  and  future  from  being 
destroyed. 

One  late  Saturday  night  in  February, 


a Protestant  churchman  called  to  see 
if  we  would  house  four  Brazilian 
couples  and  two  babies,  who  came  to 
Canada  as  political  refugees,  after 
being  shunted  from  country  to  coun- 
try in  South  America. 

Upstairs  on  the  top  front  floor, 
seminarians  and  staff  in  residence  are 
still  safe  . . . although  they  have  the 
odd  difficult  night  if  the  children  of  a 
family  staying  here  happen  to  an- 
nounce their  discomfort.  The  dining 
room  is  often  full  now,  and  we  have 
a cooking  staff  who  is  happy  to  oblige 
a crowd  with  their  talents. 

If  the  picture  of  Msgr.  Fraser,  our 
founder,  which  hangs  prominently  in 
the  dining  room,  could  speak  — he 
probably  would  say  with  a wry  smile: 
"What's  been  happening  at  Scarboro 
...  is  in  God's  hands  ...  I only  started 
the  place."  • 
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Crowning  the  May-Queen , Bahamas. 

it's  a small 


Dear  Children: 

What  do  you  think  of  the  problem  of  this  girl?  I figured  that  if  we 
all  thought  about  it  maybe  we  could  help  her  out.  Her  name  is 
Theresa  and  she  is  a Canadian  Indian.  She  and  her  family  used  to 
live  on  a Reserve  but  recently  they  moved  to  the  city  where  her 
father  got  a good  job.  Theresa  is  12  years  old  and  is  in  grade  six 
in  her  new  school.  She  and  her  older  brother  are  the  only  Indians 
in  the  school,  although  there  are  other  Indian  families  in  other 
neighbourhoods. 

But  Theresa  doesn't  like  her  school.  Oh,  I suppose  the  school 
itself  is  all  right,  it's  not  what  it  does  but  what  it  doesn't  do  that  is 
the  problem.  You  see,  where  Theresa  and  her  family  used  to  live 
the  Indians  had  their  own  school  and  there  was  always  lots  to  learn 
about  their  culture:  history,  songs  and  dances,  and  craft-making 
that  was  almost  like  playing  games.  And  Theresa  really  enjoyed 
these  things;  she  had  a sense  of  being  a part  of  something.  She  felt 
everyone  in  the  community  was  almost  a part  of  her  family. 

But  where  she  lives  now  there  is  none  of  this  and  Theresa  misses 
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Making  the  May-pole. 


world 


it.  Although  she  loves  her  family  very  much  and  would  hate  to  leave 
them,  she  even  mentioned  to  her  mother  that  she  might  like  to  go 
back  to  the  Reserve  and  stay  with  her  cousins.  But  her  mother  thinks 
that  this  new  school  is  better  than  the  old  one  and  wants  her  to 
stay.  Theresa's  older  brother  likes  the  city  too;  he  tells  her  to 
stop  worrying  about  the  things  she  doesn't  have  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  new  things  that  are  available.  He  says  that  the  Indian  ways  are 
not  suited  for  the  city  and  they  have  to  learn  to  live  like  the  other 
people  around  them. 

What  her  brother  says  makes  sense  to  Theresa  in  a way,  but  she 
still  misses  very  much  the  fun  she  used  to  have.  She  just  doesn't 
know  what  is  right  for  her  to  do.  She  has  decided  .to  stay  with  her 
family  for  now  but  thinks  when  she  is  a little  older  she  still  might  go 
back  to  her  people. 

This  is  certainly  a very  complicated  problem  and  we  have  to  try 
to  think  of  what  is  really  the  best  answer  for  Theresa  and  her  family. 
Maybe  there  is  no  "best  answer",  or  no  single  answer  that  will  solve 
the  whole  problem.  But  see  if  you  can  come  up  with  something. 

Father  Jim. 
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SCARBORO  FATHERS 

CHOOSE  LIFE 

The  missionary  priesthood  offers  you  a chance  to  make  a commit- 
ment for  life. 

to  TRUTH  to  JUSTICE  to  BROTHERHOOD 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  is  a community  of  Canadian  priests  and 
students  for  the  Priesthood.  Our  particular  concern  is  to  be  of 
service  to  the  worldwide  Church  and  to  help  Canadians  under- 
stand that  we  are  part  of  a Church  made  up  of  many  different 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Our  purpose  is  to  work  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  which 
Christ  spoke. 

A brotherhood  in  Christ,  in  which  men  love  and  respect  each 
other  regardless  of  their  colour,  their  customs,  their  economic 
situation. 

A brotherhood  based  on  justice,  not  only  between  men  but 
among  nations. 

A brotherhood  in  which  men  of  different  cultural  backgrounds 
come  together  in  sincere  dialogue  and  openness  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

Christ  said,  "I  have  come  that  you  may  have  life,  life  in  its 
fullest."  This  is  both  our  challenge  and  responsibility  as  Christians. 
As  Scarboro  Fathers  we  share  in  this  challenge,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  men. 

At  present  there  are  Scarboro  Fathers  living  in  the  Bahamas, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Dominican  Republic,  Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines, 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies. 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

^ give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  I ife- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL 

***************************** 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* Born  in  Toronto , Ontario , Father  Basil  Kirby 
was  ordained  in  1941 . For  the  first  few  years 
after  ordination , Father  Bas.  was  attached 
to  the  Society's  Promotion  Dept.  In  1944  he 
went  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  From 
1953  to  1957  he  worked  in  Guyana , and 
then  back  to  the  D.R.  Father  Kirby  is  at 
present  Secretary-General  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society. 


* 


Remember 


n a certain  occasion,  about  25  years  ago,  after  bumping  along  a stony 


road  in  an  old  jeep,  I arrived  at  a small  town  in  one  of  our  missions.  It  was 
a poor  town  that  had  grown  up  around  a large  sugar  factory  which  was  owned 
and  managed  by  foreigners.  Everything  in  the  area  belonged  to  the  Company. 
The  manager  considered  that  his  job  was  simply  to  make  as  much  profit  as 
possible  for  his  Company  and  those  who  had  invested  in  it.  He  had  no  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  the  people  who  made  the  profit  possible  by  their  work  in 
the  fields  or  the  factory.  Wages  were  low.  Many  of  the  workers  were  living  in 
wretched  conditions  and  great  poverty.  In  order  to  increase  their  food  supply, 
some  of  the  people  had  planted  small  vegetable  gardens  around  their  houses. 

As  I came  on  the  scene  that  day,  tractors,  dragging  hooks  which  dug  deep 
into  the  soil,  were  being  driven  through  these  gardens  to  tear  up  the  half- 
grown  vegetables.  With  a mixture  of  anger  and  despair,  the  people  who  had 
planted  the  gardens  were  following  behind  the  tractors,  gathering  up  the 
pieces  that  remained.  I was  stupified  by  what  I saw.  The  work  and  the  hopes 
of  the  people,  along  with  God's  new  creation  seen  in  the  growing  vegetables, 
were  deliberately  destroyed  in  a few  minutes. 

The  manager  had  chosen  this  horrible  method  to  impress  upon  the  people 
that  the  Company  owned  all  the  land,  and  that  he,  the  manager,  was  the 
absolute  boss.  The  priest  in  that  town,  Father  Joseph  Ainslie,  one  of  our  mis- 
sionary group,  raced  to  the  manager's  office.  But  his  protests,  loud  as  they 
were,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Besides,  the  deed  had  already  been  done. 

What  a disaster  that  profit  could  be  considered  legitimate  even  when  it  has 
been  produced  through  criminal  injustice  that  exploits  people  and  increases 
human  suffering.  Thank  God  the  day  has  now  come,  at  last,  when  people  are 
beginning  to  demand  an  accounting  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Companies 
in  which  they  invest  their  money.  • 


Basil  Kirby,  SFM 
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MISSION 

THROUGH  YOUR  WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR? 


For  the  Christian,  the  world  is  a 
neighbourhood,  all  peoples  are  our 
neighbours.  Mission  makes  for 
neighbourliness. 


CALENDAR 

ENVELOPES 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


19  74 


JUNE  — 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


In  April,  we  were  sorry  to  lose  the  services  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Gauthier,  who  had  worked  in  our  office  for  over  nine 
years,  latterly  as  Office  Manager.  She  has  retired  and  plans 
to  make  her  future  home  in  Florida  with  her  husband,  Jim, 
and  one  of  her  five  children.  Three  others  are  married  and 
Mrs.  Gauthier  has  ten  grandchildren.  Her  son,  Jim  Jr.,  is  a 
Scarboro  Priest  in  Japan.  Father  Jim's  parents  had  the  happy 
experience  of  a holiday  visit  to  see  him  in  Japan  in  1969. 
Born  in  Montreal,  Mrs.  Gauthier  attended  high  school  in 
Quebec  City  and  then  was  employed  in  office  work  in 
Toronto  until  her  marriage.  We  wish  her  and  Jim  pleasant 
years  to  enjoy  their  retirements  in  the  Sunshine  State.  • 


Cucceeding  Mrs.  Gauthier  as  Office  Manager  is  Mr.  Lionel 
^ Larcina.  Lionel  is  a native  of  Hong  Kong,  where  for  years 
he  worked  with  an  insurance  company  and  spent  twelve 
years  as  a member  of  the  Hong  Kong  Auxiliary  Police  Force. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1963  and  in  May  of  that  year  came  to 
work  with  us.  A quiet  and  pleasant  bachelor,  Lionel  has 
done  many  jobs  for  us  in  a most  efficient  manner.  Last  year 
he  took  two  of  his  teen-aged  nephews  with  him  on  a holi- 
day visit  to  our  mission  in  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  • 


Not  many  people  realize  all  the  details  that  have  to  be  cared  for  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a Missionary  Society  such  as  ours.  The  "business  end"  of  things 
requires  quite  a few  workers.  We  have  always  been  blessed  with  lay  employees 
who  take  a very  personal  interest  in  the  missions.  Attending  to  the  office  work 
in  our  Promotion  Department  we  have  three  men  and  four  women.  The  shortest 
term  of  employment  amongst  them  is  over  seven  years;  one  of  the  men  is  here 
twenty-four  years.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
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A surprised  Father  Pat  Kelly. 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM  About  a year  ago  Father  Pat  Kelly , SFM, 
was  one  of  83  missionaries  who  assem- 
bled from  all  over  the  Far  East  to  take 
part  in  the  East  Asian  Pastoral  Institute 
(EAPI)  in  the  city  of  Manila  in  the 
Philippines. 
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Reunion 
on  a 
HONDA 


T~ he  man  who  was  waiting  to  meet 
* me  at  the  Manila  Airport  was  short 
and  stocky.  He  had  a mischievous 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the  map  of  Ire- 
land was  all  over  his  face.  And  why 
not?  His  name  was  Kelly  and  not  just 
Kelly,  but  Patrick  Kelly  no  less! 

Outside  the  terminal  building  he 
pointed  to  a big,  stripped-down, 
heavy,  high-powered  'sickle'  slouching 


in  the  parking  lot.  It  was  one  of  those 
huge,  heavy-duty  Hondas.  He  looked 
at  my  recently  much  expanded  girth 
and  made  a few  mental  calculations 
about  displacement  and  gear  ratios 
but  mostly  about  sagging  springs  and 
low  tires. 

Once  I was  draped  over  the  back  of 
that  modern-day  horse  hanging  on 
precariously  dose  to  the  back  wheel, 
he  pumped  his  foot  a couple  of  times 
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on  a Honda 


and  that  powerful  engine  roared  its 
approval  as  we  gunned  out  into  traffic 
and  he  revved  it  up  to  cruising  speed 
on  the  highway.  As  we  weaved  in  and 
out  of  the  heavy  traffic  he  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder  and  chuckled: 

"Say,  you're  not  afraid  back  there 
are  you?" 

"Me?  Afraid?  No,  of  course  not. 
I'm  petrified!" 

After  he  had  managed  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  death  grip  that  ! had 
on  his  waist  and  had  once  more 
resumed  normal  breathing  he  pointed 
to  a tiny  Filipina  girl  sitting  side-saddle 
on  the  back  of  a passing  motorcycle. 

I think  she  was  doing  her  nails  at  the 
time.  I was  about  to  observe  that  my 
weight  distribution  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. But  then  that  was  fairly  obvious. 

Finally  I reconciled  myself  to  one  of 
two  alternatives.  Either  Father  Pat  Kelly 
really  was  the  'Easy  Rider'  and  we 
would  all  arrive  together  or  he  wasn't 
and  I would  leave  something  of  myself 
in  Manila  even  if  they  had  to  scrape 
me  off  the  road  to  recover  it. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a most  enjoyable 
ride  and  we  stopped  at  various  places 
of  interest  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
area.  Father  Kelly  began  to  talk  about 
his  impressions  of  the  Pastoral  Insti- 
tute. 

"I  think  we  need  good  priests  today 
more  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history.  We  have  to  see  Christ  as  a 
person  and  try  to  relate  to  him  in  a 


real  way." 

"Is  that  what  you  picked  up  at  the 
Institute?"  I asked  dubiously,  "There's 
nothing  really  new  about  that." 

"I  know  but  there's  a big  difference 
in  knowing  it  and  doing  it.  There  were 
83  of  us  attending  that  Institute.  They 
came  from  all  over  Asia  and  their  situ- 
ations were  really  different.  They  had 
some  wonderful  insights  and  some 
rich  experiences  to  share.  I learned  a 
lot  from  just  that  association  over  the 
six  months." 

"What  do  you  see  as  the  real  role  of 
a missionary?" 

"I  think  it's  just  being  with  people 
and  sharing  their  sorrows  and  their 
joys.  We  were  ordained  for  the  service 
of  others!  It's  an  expensive  luxury  for 
us  to  turn  in  on  ourselves  and  to  worry 
about  our  own  personal  salvation  and 
fulfillment.  There  are  so  many  prob- 
lems that  face  people  today.  We 
should  be  a sign  of  hope  to  the  people 
around  us." 

"Do  you  feel  that  this  experience 
has  changed  you  in  any  way?" 

"Yes,  I really  believe  that  my  vision 
has  broadened  and  that  I am  able  to 
put  things  into  better  perspective.  I 
remember  one  of  those  sensitivity  ses- 
sions in  which  each  one  of  us  was 
consecutively  blindfolded  and  then 
led  by  one  of  the  other  members 
around  the  room.  We  had  to  tell  what 
it  felt  like  to  be  led.  I can  remember 
that  some  people  were  able  to  convey 
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a lot  of  warmth  and  confidence  just  by 
the  way  they  gripped  your  hand. 
Others  conveyed  little  if  anything  by 
their  grip.  It  was  something  to  think 
about!" 

"Why  do  you  think  so  many  priests 
are  giving  up  on  the  priesthood  these 
days?" 

"I  think  a lot  of  priests  are  leaving 
because  they  never  had  a vocation  to 
begin  with.  The  motivation  was  wrong. 
They  were  not  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  redemption  of  others.  It  was  more 
of  a 'me  and  God'  idea.  They  wound 
up  lonely  and  feeling  that  it  was  all 
kind  of  futile." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary is  still  needed  in  the  Philip- 
pines?" 

"Yes,  I think  foreign  missionaries 
will  always  be  needed  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Foreigners  are  freer  to  do  and  to 
try  new  things.  They  are  freer  to  take 
a firm  stand  on  critical  issues  of  justice 
and  freedom.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
foreigners  are  usually  more  forcibly 
struck  by  existing  problems  than  those 
people  who  have  grown  up  in  the  sys- 
tem and  who  have  learned  to  accept 
it." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  role  of  the 
priest  is  changing?" 

"Yes,  the  priest  of  today  seems  to  be 
becoming  more  of  an  animator  of  the 
Christian  Community  rather  than 
teacher  and  leader.  When  we  were  at- 
tending the  Institute  we  were  asked  to 


really  examine  a flower  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  us. 
We  were  urged  to  smell  it  and  feel  it; 
to  count  the  petals  and  the  number  of 
leaves.  When  we  had  completed  our 
examination  we  were  asked  to  sketch 
the  flower  from  memory.  In  spite  of  all 
that  close  scrutiny  it  seems  that  no  two 
drawings  were  alike.  Viewpoints  are 
different  and  we  can  only  achieve  real 
community  when  we  are  willing  to  see 
and  understand  viewpoints  which  dif- 
fer from  our  own.  We  priests  don't 
have  all  the  answers  and  I doubt  very 
much  if  we  even  know  all  the  ques- 
tions. However,  I think  we  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  willing  to  enter 
into  dialogue  with  people  and  to  listen 
as  well  as  to  speak;  to  receive  as  well 
as  to  give." 

Father  Kelly  is  much  more  relaxed 
today  than  he  was  when  he  arrived  in 
the  Philippines  fourteen  years  ago.  He 
has  a wonderful  vibrant  quality.  He  has 
never  lost  any  of  his  original  enthusi- 
asm or  optimism  .Once  a stickler  for 
detail,  Father  Kelly  admits  that  he 
might  have  asked  too  much  of  people 
because  of  his  own  idealism  and 
boundless  energy.  He  went  by  the 
book.  The  years  have  mellowed  him 
and  today  his  experience  and  all  those 
hard  won  insights  into  the  Filipino 
situation  have  given  this  dedicated 
man  a wonderful  empathy  for  people. 
He  seems  to  have  all  the  ingredients  to 
cope  with  change.  • 
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Liking 

To 

Listen 

Reflections  on  the  Word 


George  Marskell,  SFM 


Geraldo  is  an  old  man.  He  lives  in 
Terra  Preta,  a tiny  village  not  too 
far  from  the  Amazon  River.  The  people 
who  know  him  well  say  that  he  is  a 
falador — he  likes  to  talk.  He  had  been 
talking  to  me  all  of  one  afternoon 
when  suddenly  his  wife  interrupted 
him  to  remind  him  it  was  time  to  eat. 
Geraldo  pushed  himself  up  from  the 
table  and  began  to  move  toward  the 
door.  He  invited  me  to  come  with  him. 
He  was  going  fishing.  There  was  no 
food  in  the  house.  The  lake  in  front  of 
Terra  Preta  would  provide  our  supper. 

A slight  breeze  and  only  the  hint  of 
a current  carried  the  canoe  over  the 
lake.  As  Geraldo  began  to  fish  I asked 
him  if  he  did  this  often:  wait  until  meal 
time  before  going  out  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  He  said  he  did.  Many 
times  he  was  too  busy  during  the  day 
either  clearing  the  bush  or  looking 
after  his  fields.  Today  he  had  been  too 
busy  talking  to  me.  And  did  he  always 


manage  to  bring  home  some  fish?  Not 
always,  but  almost  always.  Some  days 
he  fished  a long  time  and  caught  noth- 
ing. On  other  days  he  would  get  a 
good  catch  in  a short  time.  When  he 
caught  two  or  three  fish  he  salted  them 
to  be  used  on  the  days  he  caught 
nothing.  But  he  preferred  fresh  fish. 
They  tasted  better. 

Geraldo  tugged  the  thin  fishing  line 
as  he  continued  to  talk.  He  told  me 
about  greedy  men  who  came  to  the 
lake  with  bombs.  The  shock  of  the 
exploding  bombs  in  the  water  killed 
the  fish.  It  was  easy  to  gather  the 
dead  fish  from  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
Geraldo  didn't  think  it  was  right  to  fish 
in  such  a way.  That's  when  he  told  me 
about  God,  His  creation  and  His  peo- 
ple. He  said  he  believed  God  is  all- 
powerful.  Nothing  can  compare  with 
Him.  He  is  so  far  above  everything  and 
everyone.  Yet  He  is  so  close  and  cares 
so  much  for  His  people.  It  was  God 
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Gifts  of  creation 


who  put  the  fish  in  the  lake  and 
ordered  them  to  increase  and  multiply. 
The  fish  are  there  for  the  people.  The 
people  have  to  fish  for  them.  In  the 
same  way  they  have  to  plant  rice  and 
manioc.  Only  God  can  make  fish,  rice 
and  manioc.  The  people  have  to  fish 
and  work  in  the  fields  and  then  pre- 
pare the  food  so  it  can  be  eaten. 
Geraldo  asked  me  if  I understood.  I 
said  I did,  but  He  continued  as  if  I 
didn't.  He  told  me  to  listen  as  he  be- 
gan to  explain  again  about  creation, 
how  plentiful  it  is.  If  it  is  not  destroyed 
by  greedy  people  there  is  enough  for 
everyone.  He  said  people  in  his  village 
share  with  each  other.  That's  how  it 
should  be.  There  is  enough  for  every- 
one, if  people  do  not  destroy  it,  like 
the  greedy  fishermen  who  use  bombs, 
and  if  people  learn  to  share  like  the 
people  in  his  village. 

Geraldo  stopped  talking  long 
enough  to  pull  a large  reddish  colored 


fish  into  the  canoe.  He  held  up  a 
tucunare  — much  like  our  Canadian 
trout  — and  gave  a toothless  grin.  As 
he  removed  the  hook  he  said  that  his 
woman  would  be  very  happy  with  the 
fish.  He  paddled  to  shore  and  con- 
tinued to  talk.  He  explained  to  me  how 
people  can  trust  God  because  he  does 
what  he  said  he  would  do.  But  God 
also  trusts  us.  He  expects  us  to  treat 
His  creation  with  respect  and  to  treat 
His  people  the  same  way. 

After  a supper  of  fresh  trout,  rice 
and  manioc  flour,  I asked  Geraldo  how 
he  came  to  know  the  things  he  talked 
to  me  about  in  the  canoe.  His  simple 
answer  was  that  he  listened  to  God. 
Geraldo  can  read.  He  reads  the  Bible, 
but  doesn't  understand  everything.  It's 
while  he  is  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  lake, 
when  everything  is  quiet  that  many 
things  become  clearer  and  he  begins 
to  understand.  Sometimes  he  talks 
with  his  wife  about  what  he's  read  in 
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the  Bible  and  she  helps  him  to  under- 
stand. 

Geraldo  is  an  old  man.  The  people 
who  know  him  say  he  is  a falador  — 
he  likes  to  talk.  Geraldo  is  also  a man 
who  believes.  I think  one  reason  he 
believes  is  because  he  prays  — he  likes 
to  listen. 

There  is  an  account  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  about  a prayer  that  Jesus  said 
on  one  occasion.  His  disciples  had  just 
returned  from  a mission.  They  were 
jubilant  because  of  all  they  had  done 
in  His  name.  At  that  moment  Jesus 
rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  said: 

I offer  you  praise  O Father , Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth , because  what 
you  have  hidden  from  the  learned 
and  the  clever  you  have  revealed 
to  the  merest  children  . . . No  one 
knows  the  Son  except  the  Father 
and  no  one  knows  the  Father 
except  the  Son  — and  anyone  to 
whom  the  Son  wishes  to  reveal 
Him.  (Luke  10:21,22) 

God  does  reveal  Himself  to  His 
"little  ones"  to  people  like  Geraldo. 
He  is  a man  of  faith  because  he  prays. 
He  is  a man  of  prayer  because  he  be- 
lieves. Faith  is  our  response  to  the 
initiative  God  makes  in  revealing  Him- 
self to  us.  But  such  a response  cannot 
be  made  without  prayer. 

Prayer  is  like  faith.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  a person  who  accepts  God  as  the 
Absolute,  the  completely  Other.  He  is 
Lord  of  all.  He  offers  us  His  salvation. 
It  is  also  the  attitude  of  a person  who 
accepts  God  as  the  One  who  cares 
about  His  people,  and  who  is  very 
close  to  them.  The  person  who  be- 
lieves, is  one  who  trusts  God  but  he 
also  is  one  who  is  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibility God  has  given  him  to  use  his 
freedom  to  transform  the  world  and 
to  be  his  brother's  keeper. 

Prayer  reveals  to  us  that  God  is  our 


Father.  It  also  helps  us  come  to  a 
greater  awareness  of  who  we  are.  We 
realize  that  we  are  sons  of  God  by 
adoption  and  brothers  to  all.  It  is  in 
prayer  that  we  experience  this  rela- 
tionship. It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  the 
source  of  this  experience. 

The  proof  that  we  are  sons  of  God 
is  in  the  fact  that  God  has  sent  forth 
into  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  his  Son 
which  cries  out  "Abba"  (Father).  You 
are  no  longer  a slave  but  a son.  (Gala- 
tians 4:6-7) 

To  listen  to  God  requires  silence. 
We  have  to  make  time  to  pray.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  we  become  anti- 
social. No  one  can  accuse  our  Lord  of 
being  anti-social.  He  was  very  much 
in  touch  with  the  people  of  His  time. 
But  from  time  to  time  he  withdrew  a 
little  to  pray  to  His  Father.  Moses  and 
the  Israelites  gained  deep  insights 
when  they  were  in  the  desert.  It  was  in 
silence  that  our  Lady  heard  God  and 
conceived  the  Word. 

To  pray  is  to  accept  surprise  from  a 
God  who  surprises.  He  refuses  to  be 
manipulated,  to  be  put  into  a mould. 
He  reveals  himself  in  ways  which  are 
often  disconcerting.  In  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel we  read  about  the  two  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  who  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise  when  the  Lord 
manifested  Himself  to  them.  For  them, 
everything  had  come  to  an  end  when 
Christ  was  crucified.  They  had  expect- 
ed that  He  would  restore  Israel.  Some 
women  of  their  little  band  told  a tale 
that  He  had  risen.  They  were  not  ready 
to  accept  that.  So  they  turned  their 
back  on  Jerusalem.  It  was  only  as  Jesus 
explained  the  scripture  and  broke  the 
bread  that  they  recognized  HimvThey 
were  surprised.  (Luke  24:13-34) 

We  must  avoid  a pagan  attitude  to- 
ward prayer.  In  your  prayer  do  not 
rattle  on  like  the  pagans.  They  think 
they  will  win  a hearing  by  the  sheer 
multiplication  of  words.  (Matt.  6:7) 
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Prayer  is  not  a magical  formula 
whereby  God  is  somehow  cajoled  into 
breaking  into  our  messed  up  world  to 
put  things  right  for  us  again.  He  de- 
mands a change  of  heart.  He  demands 
we  accept  the  responsibilities  he  has 
given  us.  Then  our  prayer  of  praise 
and  our  sacrifices  are  pleasing. 

Our  Lord  said : 

"Ask,  and  you  will  receive.  Seek , 
and  you  will  find.  Knock  and  it  will 
be  opened  to  you.  For  the  one  who 
asks , receives.  The  one  who  seeks , 
finds.  The  one  who  knocks , enters'' 
(Matthew  7:7-8) 

The  person  who  believes  and  who 
prays  is  one  who  recognizes  his 
powerlessness  and  his  dependence  on 
a Heavenly  Father  who  gives  good 
things  to  anyone  who  asks  Him. 

Lack  of  such  confidence  in  God  is  an 
obstacle  to  prayer,  jesus  tells  us  to  stop 
worrying  over  questions  like,  what  are 


we  to  eat , or  what  are  we  to  drink , or 
what  are  we  to  wear?  (Matthew  6:31) 
Unbelievers  are  concerned  about  such 
things.  Our  concern  should  be  to  seek 
God's  kingdom  and  his  holiness.  Christ 
is  not  implying  by  this  that  we  become 
fatalistic.  He  does  not  dispense  us 
from  work.  On  the  contrary  He  tells  us 
of  our  responsibility  in  his  kingdom. 

Just  as  the  Father  has  loved  me, 
so  I have  loved  you.  This  is  my 
commandment,  love  one  another 
as  I have  loved  you. 

If  we  believe,  we  will  pray.  If  we 
pray,  our  faith  will  deepen.  But  to  pray 
we  have  to  listen.  The  Lord  reveals 
himself  to  his  "little  ones"  and  not  to 
the  clever  and  the  learned.  He  reveals 
himself  to  people  like  Geraldo  — a 
man  who  is  deeply  aware  of  God's 
care  for  His  people,  his  own  need  for 
God,  and  his  responsibility  towards  his 
brothers  and  all  of  God's  creation.  • 


FOUND 


THAN 

IT! 


WE 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* * world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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Readers’ 


Ed.  Note: 

In  the  April  issue  we  ran  a guest 
editorial  by  Father  Robert  Smith  on 
"Chile,  The  Churches  and  Canada." 
We  asked  for  your  response.  Here  are 
quotes  from  some  of  your  letters: 

* 

We  found  (it)  to  be  excellent.  We 
are  delighted  that  at  last,  the  Church 
in  Latin  America  has  come  out  in  favor 
of  the  oppressed  and  social  justice. 

— Waterloo,  Ontario. 

* 

Now  reading  your  little  magazine 
from  month  to  month  I have  noticed 
the  transition  in  emphasis  from  reli- 
gious to  political  action.  I believe  you 
are  making  a mistake  in  espousing 
what  you  call  Marxism  with  a motiva- 
tion from  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is 
an  illusion  to  think  you  can  choose 
bits  and  pieces  of  the  Marxist  plan  and 
tailor  it  to  your  special  plan.  Freedom 
of  choice  is  not  one  of  the  pieces. 

— Ontario. 

* 

Allende  may  have  been  a Marxist. 
It  seems  he  had  a compassion  for  the 
underlings  and  needy.  He  nationalized 
the  copper  mine  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ple. That  did  not  suit  the  powers  that 
be.  High  finance  did  everything  to 


overthrow  the  government  and  were 
quite  successful,  so  it  seems. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  we  in  the 
have  nations  do  not  support  the  have- 
not  nations  to  the  extent  we  should. 

— Saskatchewan. 

* 

My  response  to  Fr.  R.  Smith's 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

1.  I wish  to  terminate  my  association 
with  S.F.M. 

2.  Please  insure  that  no  more  copies 
of  Scarboro  Mission  are  sent  to  me 
and  that  my  name  be  removed  from 
your  records. 

— Glasgow,  Scotland. 

* 

Bravo! 

I feel  safe  in  saying  that  I am  one  of 
the  thousands  who  have,  not  without 
pain  and  anguish,  very  resolutely 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  you 
have. 

The  murder  of  Allende  has  left  a 
scar  on  my  soul. 

— British  Columbia. 

* 

Propagation  of  the  faith  and  justice 
for  all  — yes. 

Blind  support  for  the  enemy  of  the 
Church  — no. 

One-way  compromise  — no. 

— Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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Response 


...  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  publi- 
cation of  such  articles  that  come  down 
squarely  on  the  side  of  social  justice 
are  appearing  when  it  is  almost  too 
late,  when  people  who  long  looked  to 
the  Church  for  intellectual  leadership 
have  given  up  hope  and  turned 
elsewhere. 

I have  lived  long  enough  to  see  a 
score  or  more  of  social  causes  crying 
for  direction  and  support  from  the 
Church  and  its  hierarchy,  but  hearing 
none  they  turned  to  entirely  secular  in- 
stitutions for  encouragement  and  sus- 
taining philosophy.  We  have  it  on  no 
less  an  authority  than  a Pope  that  this 
is  precisely  how  the  Church  lost  the 
working  class  of  Europe  in  the  last 
century.  The  hierarchy  generally  were 
so  committed  to  capitalism,  even  in  its 
extreme  manifestations,  that  they 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  Rerum  Novarum; 
and  the  message  of  that  encyclical  was 
so  universally  ignored  that  when  the 
men  of  Antigonish  began  to  teach  it 
in  the  1930's  it  sounded  like  a new 
and  strange  doctrine,  as  if  Rerum 
Novarum  had  never  been  written. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  over  the  past  century 
is  that  they  either  backed  the  forces  of 
reaction,  repression  and  privilege 
openly  or  sat  on  the  fence  in  silence, 
waiting  to  see  on  which  side  they 
could  drop  down  safely,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  usually  chose  the 
latter  course.  Until  very  recently  the 
hierarchy  made  pronouncements  on 
only  three  subjects:  communism,  sep- 
arate schools  and  birth  control.  On  all 


other  issues  they  had  no  opinion. 

Now  at  last  they  are  beginning  to 
have  the  courage  to  speak  out,  but 
alas,  it  is  almost  too  late.  Courage 
was  the  great  virtue  of  Christians  in 
early  times,  but  for  long  years  pru- 
dence was  the  signal  virtue  of  our 
bishops  — they  never  said  anything 
that  might  get  them  into  hot  water.  The 
one  bishop  in  Quebec  who  dared  to 
side  with  the  workers  was  sacrificed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Duplessis. 

Not  long  ago  I came  upon  an  ar- 
resting statement  by  a former  Prot- 
estant minister: 

"The  Christian  who  allows  the 
forces  of  the  status  quo  in  either 
community  or  nation  to  set  his  be- 
haviour, has  surrendered  to  powers 
and  principalities  the  New  Testa- 
ment scorns." 

If  only  Christian  leaders  had  fol- 
lowed that  warning  over  the  past  50 
or  more  years,  when  movements  for 
reform  and  social  justice  were  seeking 
friends  in  high  places,  Christianity 
would  not  now  be  in  a state  of  un- 
certainty and  decline. 

As  for  Chile  and  Latin  America  gen- 
erally, it  is  reassuring  to  see  the 
Church  and  churchmen  finally  align- 
ing themselves  with  the  forces  of 
social  change,  but  again,  it  is  a genera- 
tion too  late,  indeed  several  genera- 
tions. The  Church  in  Latin  America  is 
experiencing  institutional  repentance 
when  it  fears  that  it  may  be  on  its 
deathbed. 

— Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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Iam 

Chinese 


The  following  are  the  words  of  a refu- 
gee from  Mainland  China.  We  reprint 
them  without  comment. 


China  is  my  country.  I am  Chinese 
and  in  my  early  twenties.  Chair- 
man Mao  is  the  leader  of  our  country. 
My  country  is  great  but  it  has  some 
shortcomings. 

I left  my  China  two  years  ago  and 
swam  to  Hong  Kong.  Visitors,  letters 
and  radio  told  me  of  Hong  Kong  — 
some  of  my  friends  had  already  made 
it  to  Hong  Kong.  The  border  patrol 
caught  me  on  my  first  attempt.  I 
didn't  even  make  it  to  the  sea.  My  sec- 
ond attempt  was  successful.  Five  of  us 
started  out  together,  four  of  us  made 
it. 

I left  my  China  because  of  circum- 
stances. I still  like  China  and  hope  to 
some  day  return.  I was  a Red  Guard 
in  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  the  mid- 


sixties and  fought  for  Chairman  Mao. 
After  the  Cultural  Revolution  I did  not 
return  to  high  school.  I was  sent  to 
the  countryside  — our  whole  school 
was.  I didn't  mind  at  first;  later  I 
learned  that  the  farmers  didn't  want  to 
learn  from  me  or  share.  They  fust 
wanted  me  to  work.  The  pay  was  only 
one-fifth  of  what  I knew  I could  earn 
in  the  city.  I didn't  want  to  be  a farmer. 
I wanted  to  study.  My  father  was  a 
scholar  and  he  taught  me  many  things 
before  he  died.  My  chances  to  study 
in  China  weren't  good  because  my 
father  was  educated;  after  the  Cultural 
Revolution  he  was  classed  with  land- 
lords and  capitalists  and  so  I could  not 
go  on  to  study. 

My  hope  was  then  in  the  colony  of 
Hong  Kong  and  then  perhaps  another 
country.  A group  of  us  decided  to 
leave  for  Hong  Kong.  We  went  to  Can- 
ton and  were  helped  by  friends  for  a 
while;  we  didn't  have  ration  cards  — 
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we  had  to  take  some. 

In  Hong  Kong,  I work  every  day 
except  Sunday.  It  is  a holiday.  Three 
evenings  a week  I go  to  night  school 
to  study  English.  I am  very  busy.  I live 
in  an  apartment  with  other  young  men 
from  China. 

My  hope  is  to  go  to  Canada,  the 
United  States  or  Australia  to  study, 
work  and  maybe  immigrate.  I want  to 
go  back  to  my  China  some  day  when 


the  situation  has  changed. 

My  fate  is  shared.  There  are  many  of 
us  in  Hong  Kong.  We  do  not  have  a 
passport.  We  are  luckier  than  those 
who  didn't  make  it.  We  have  many 
friends  who  drowned.  In  Hong  Kong 
we  are  classed  as  "illegal  refugees." 

My  friends  and  I are  looking  for 
people  to  trust  us.  We  hope  for  the 
opportunity  to  share.  Is  it  possible  to 
share  your  country?  • 


POLITICAL  ASYLUM 

Earlier  this  year  the  United  and  Anglican  Churches  wrote  the  following 
in  a brief  to  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigration: 

There  are  many  today,  who  find  that  because  of  ideological  ideals  or 
sympathies,  and  not  because  of  any  unworthy  action,  they  are  suddenly 
aliens  in  their  own  land,  reckoned  as  enemies  by  the  very  nation  they 
love  and  have  worked  to  serve.  Under  a former  regime  such  persons 
were  to  be  found  in  the  highest  places  of  the  land.  They  were  the 
administrators,  the  professors,  the  shapers  of  national  history.  Then, 
overnight,  in  some  cases,  they  became  outcasts,  hunted  down,  im- 
prisoned, tortured  and  put  to  death.  Unfortunately  recent  events  have 
shown  that  these  words  are  far  from  being  mere  rhetoric.  This  is  sober 
truth.  There  are  others  who  are  unhappy  under  the  regime  in  which  they 
live,  for  they  cannot  subscribe  to  Government  regulations  without  doing 
violence  to  their  consciences  and  deepest  convictions.  They  seek  a 
broader,  freer  atmosphere  in  which  to  live." 

Instead  of  making  things  more  difficult  for  those  who  seek  admission 
to  Canada,  we  should  be  proud  that  men  and  women  of  real  principle 
choose  our  country  and  wish  to  make  it  theirs.  They  have  come  and  will 
continue  to  come  to  us  from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  We  trust  this 
country  will  live  up  to  their  expectations.  Our  immigration  policy  must 
not  be  dictated  by  selfish  considerations,  so  that  we  may  avoid  the 
shame  of  egoistic  discrimination  and  opportunism. 

It  is  the  hope  of  our  Christian  Churches  that  Canadian  legislation  both 
now  and  in  the  future  will  be  an  example  to  the  world  of  Christian 
humanitarianism,  unbiased  by  racial,  economic  or  ideological  discrimi- 
nation. We  want  to  be  sure  that  this  country  will  always  open  wide  its 
doors  to  those  who  are  in  personal  danger  or  distress  on  account  of  their 
political  or  ideological  convictions.  Such  legislation  would  reveal  a 
nation  strong  in  its  own  ideals,  and  would  set  a high  standard  of  inde- 
pendence in  action  and  generosity  of  outlook  for  all  peoples.  • 
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Hindu  Wed 


Negotiating  the  dowry. 


The  groom , 
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The  bride. 


The  bride's  mother  welcomes 
the  groom. 


Terry  O'Donnell,  SFM 

\ A /edding  bells  are  not  ringing  but 
V V a Hindu  wedding  ceremony  will 
take  place  tonight  in  East  Canje, 
Guyana.  Arriving  on  the  scene  com- 
plete with  camera,  I am  swiftly  ushered 
into  the  bride's  home.  I am  a little 
puzzled  at  her  subdued  spirit  until  ! 
realize  that  she  has  met  her  fiance  only 
once  or  twice  before.  Unlike  the 
Western  way,  there  is  little  communi- 
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H| 


cation  between  bride  and  groom  be- 
fore the  wedding.  This  is  socially 
acceptable  in  the  East  Indian  areas  of 
Guyana  where  parents  often  select 
spouses  and  determine  when  their  off- 
spring will  marry. 

Some  time  later,  the  groom  in  or- 
nate wedding  head  dress,  arrives  with 
his  entourage  and  receives  the  warm 
ceremonial  welcome  milap  duar  — 
the  bride's  mother  incenses  the  groom 
and  encircles  him  with  sweet  smelling 
perfumes.  The  pundit  (Hindu  priest) 
then  offers  prayers  ipuja)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fathers  of  the  young 
couple. 

After  the  groom  and  his  party 
discuss  the  dowry  with  the  bride's 
father,  they  retire  to  a neighboring 
house  to  relax  for  a few  minutes 
ijanwas). 

With  the  preliminaries  completed, 
the  actual  wedding  ceremony  now 
begins  in  earnest.  The  pundit  and 
groom  now  sit  inside  the  marriage  tent 
— an  attractive  bamboo  structure  with 
coconut  branches  serving  as  makeshift 
walls  and  roof.  The  hut  is  decorated 
with  an  array  of  flowers,  the  brilliant 
red  hibiscus  being  especially  promi- 
nent. Elegantly  displaying  the  bright 
yellow  sari,  and  escorted  by  her 
mother,  the  bride  gracefully  enters 
'under  the  bamboo'  where  her  father 
then  gives  her  away  to  the  groom 
( kanyadhan ).  Appearing  quite  at  home, 
the  bride  is  now  permitted  to  sit  on 
her  fiance's  right. 


Impervious  to  the  din  of  guests 
jammed  about  the  tent,  the  pundit  and 
his  young  charges  offer  prayers  over  a 
small  fire  at  the  centre  of  the  hut,  after 
which  gifts  for  the  couple  (poro  puja ) 
suddenly  appear  and  are  passed  into 
the  hut  from  every  side. 

Meanwhile  as  if  suddenly  discover- 
ing one  another,  the  couple  take 
obvious  enjoyment  in  the  evening's 
highlight:  the  bhawar  ghumah.  In  a 
rite  symbolic  of  the  bride's  introducing 
her  husband  to  the  matrimonial  home, 
the  animated  Miss  takes  her  spouse's 
hand  and  leads  him  around  the  fire 
several  times.  Proud  that  her  big 
moment  has  finally  come,  she  assures 
her  husband  of  her  cooking  ability  by 
pouring  colored  rice  (maro)  into  the 
flames. 

The  moment  of  glory  fades  quickly 
however.  The  pundit  offers  prayers 
for  the  young  couple  and  the  fathers' 
houses.  Only  the  groom  remains  to 
enjoy  the  camaraderie  of  the  well 
wishers. 

I discover  that  the  groom  and  his 
bride  will  be  whisked  away  to 
Demerara  (seventy-five  miles  away) 
early  the  following  morning.  The 
beauty  of  the  ceremony  will  soon  give 
way  to  the  hard  reality  of  daily  living 
— and  a young  girl  who  has  already 
labored  hours  in  cooking,  cleaning  and 
countless  household  chores  looks  to 
the  future  with  courage  and  hope. 
Perhaps  she  will  be  fortunate  and  find 
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Together. 


her  husband  an  understanding  mate 
and  friend. 

The  celebrating  continues  at  a merry 
pace  but  I too  must  return  to  the  world 
of  work.  Leaving  the  rhythmical  beat 
of  the  "All  Stars  Orchestra/'  I journey 
into  the  night.  • 
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Gregorytown,  Bahamas. 


Charles  Cummins,  SFM 


Gregorytown  is  a fairly  large  com- 
munity as  far  as  parishes  go  here  in 
the  Bahamas.  Most  of  our  priests  have 
very  small  parishes,  numberwise.  For 
instance,  the  whole  population  of  the 
Island  of  Eleuthera,  which  is  more  than 
100  miles  long  and  probably  at  it's 
widest  part  no  more  than  five  miles, 
is  a little  over  6,000.  Working  on 
Eleuthera,  we  have  three  priests. 
Bishop  Turner  is  stationed  in  the 
southern  area,  Rock  Sound.  Father 
Paul  Pendergast  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
Island  at  Governor's  Harbour,  and  I 
have  the  north  end  of  the  Island.  Very 
adjacent  to  this  is  Father  Stock  on 
Harbour  Island,  which  is  two  miles  off 
the  north  shore  of  Eleuthera.  So  there 
are  actually  four  of  us  in  this  area. 
Out  of  that  population  I don't  think 
we  would  have  ten  per  cent  who  are 
Catholic. 

Although  I am  involved  in  many 
different  types  of  work  among  our 
people  I'm  not  working  with  great 
numbers.  Here  in  my  own  parish,  and 
I say  I am  fortunate  because  I've  got 
one  of  the  larger  parishes  in  the  Out 
Islands,  half  of  the  population  of 
Gregorytown,  which  is  close  to  400, 
would  be  Catholic.  So  in  this  com- 
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munity  I have  over  200  Catholics,  most 
of  them  are  practicing  Catholics.  They 
certainly  have  a good  background  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  certainly 
have  the  faith  and  so  the  work  I do 
here  is  more  or  less  what  I would  call 
strictly  pastoral  because  I work  with 
my  people.  I work  with  the  other 
denominations  here  too  in  the  com- 
munity — regardless  of  denomination, 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  same 
family  you  could  have  a brother  over 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  another 
sister  over  in  the  Adventist  Church. 


It  could  be  like  this,  all  brothers  and 
sisters,  closely  related,  but  each  one 
of  them  belonging  to  a different 
denomination.  So  the  blood  ties  are 
closer  than  the  denominational  ties. 
The  Ecumenical  Movement  was  a tre- 
mendous help  to  us,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  cut  down  barriers,  things 
that  were  supposedly  unlawful  for  us 
a few  years  ago.  Now,  we  can  cer- 
tainly take  our  part  and  our  share  in 
certain  things  within  the  community 
itself  among  the  different  denomina- 
tions. 


The  parish  church. 
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With  the  Children  of  Mary. 


Pastoral  work,  I find,  takes  up  a 
good  part  of  my  time  because  we  have 
tried  to  work  with  our  youth,  young 
women,  young  men,  and  we  have 
organized  sodalities  and  we  have  a 
Women's  Club,  we  have  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  and  each  of  these 
groups  have  their  meetings  and  many 
different  interests.  We  bring  in  guest 
speakers  to  discuss  different  areas  of 
life.  I have  two  other  missions  other 
than  Gregorytown.  I don't  have  many 
people  in  them,  but  I certainly  have 
the  same  type  of  people  to  work  with 


in  these  communities.  So  I think  most 
of  my  work  here  and  most  of  the  work 
of  our  priests  today  in  the  Bahamas  is 
pastoral.  There  are  certainly  other 
avenues  that  will  open  up  — maybe 
we  should  already  be  working  in  some 
of  these,  but  communications  are  still 
quite  difficult  and  I think  until  these 
things  are  organized  and  have  some 
kind  of  a beginning  on  a diocesan  level 
that  we're  going  to  continue  to  run 
into  problems.  We  need  help  in  our 
catechetical  and  educational  work  and 
in  forming  cooperatives.  • 
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Kamakura,  Japan 
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Buddhism 

in 

Winnipeg 

Madeleine  Bernier 


Madeleine  Bernier , as  a bilingual  free- 
lance writer  and  broadcaster , has 
specialized  in  covering  the  religion 
and  music  scenes.  She  has  been  a 
reporter  15  years , mostly  with  Win- 
nipeg's two  English  dailies.  She  is  a 
weekly  columnist  of  the  WINNIPEG 
TRIBUNE  and  broadcasts  on  the  French 
CBC  ( Radio  Canada).  Miss  Bernier  is  a 
parishioner  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Cathedral , Winnipeg. 

Canadian  Buddhists  are  engaged  in 
'renewal,  and  a case  in  point  is 
the  Manitoba  Buddhist  Church  in 
Winnipeg. 

The  congregation  switched  from  a 
family  system  to  an  individual-member 
scheme  as  of  January  1st,  1974. 

"That  is  a very  big  change,"  says 
Rev.  Takamasa  Moriki,  a dynamic  27- 
year-old  who  came  from  Japan  to 


Canada  four  years  ago  to  head  the 
English-speaking  congregation. 

Young  people  of  Japanese  descent 
in  Canada  will  be  lost  to  Buddhism 
unless  the  faith  is  centred  on  the  in- 
dividual, he  adds. 

"Until  now,  our  traditional  Buddhist 
world  had  been  thought  of  as  a reli- 
gion of  a family,  not  the  religion  of  a 
person." 

The  traditional  approach  that  the 
parents'  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
children  is  being  criticized  today  in 
Japan,  says  Mr.  Moriki,  because  it  car- 
ries "no  clear  idea  of  the  individual's 
own  faith." 

The  Manitoba  Buddhist  Church  has 
a membership  of  about  100  families, 
96  per  cent  of  them  of  Japanese 
descent.  The  remaining  four  per  cent 
includes  people  of  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  The  Church  is  a branch 
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of  theTrue  Pure  Land  Sect,  the  largest 
Buddhist  denomination  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Moriki  has  introduced  regular 
Sunday  services,  except  during  the 
summer,  and  relies  heavily  on  his  ser- 
mons to  instruct  adults.  To  preach 
Buddhism  clearly,  in  English,  is  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  He  learned  English 
at  the  church-run  Ryukoku  University, 
in  Kyoto,  where  he  studied  for  the 
ministry. 

Sunday  services  are  not  part  of  the 
Buddhist  tradition  since  there  is  no 
creation  theory  in  Buddhism.  The  bib- 
lical text  that  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  after  creating  the  universe 
is  not  relevant  to  them.  However,  it 
appears  opportune  to  hold  services 
Sundays,  in  addition  to  the  great  Bud- 
dhist festivals  of  the  year,  since  weekly 
church  attendance  is  the  prevailing  pat- 
tern of  churchgoers  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  great  Buddhist  festivals 
is  Obon,  to  honor  deceased  relatives 
and  friends.  In  Winnipeg,  a main  serv- 
ice is  held  at  Brookside  Cemetery, 
where  most  Buddhists  are  buried,  and 
shorter  ones  in  two  other  cemeteries. 
Later  in  the  day,  another  service  takes 
place  at  the  church.  This  is  followed  by 
an  Obon  supper  and  open  air  dancing. 

The  Obon  festival  is  an  occasion 
when  Buddhists  reach  out  spiritually  to 
their  departed  ones  and  the  deceased 
do  likewise  towards  the  living,  accord- 
ing to  Buddhist  beliefs.  This  encounter 
is  more  than  just  a memory,  says  Mr. 
Moriki. 

The  festival  is  touched  with  sadness, 
especially  for  those  who  recently  have 
lost  a loved  one,  but  yet  it  is  also  an 
occasion  of  joy.  "To  be  saved  by  the 
Buddha  is  a very  happy  thing." 

The  Bon  dance  originated  from  the 
story  of  Mokuren,  one  of  ten  great 
disciples  of  Guatama  Buddha.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese,  Mokuren  danced 
with  great  joy  when  he  found  that  his 
mother,  who  had  been  hung  upside 


down  in  hell  because  of  her  greediness 
during  her  lifetime,  was  saved  after  he 
had  offered  a lot  of  food  to  the 
poverty-stricken  people.  This  offering 
was  suggested  to  Mokuren  by  his  mas- 
ter, the  Budda. 

Buddhism  originated  in  India  2,500 
years  ago,  and  spread  to  China,  japan 
and  other  countries.  Buddha  was  the 
son  of  a king.  At  birth,  he  received  the 
name  of  Guatama  Sidartha.  Early  in  his 
life,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
birth  was  a basic  problem  of  mankind, 
because  it  led  to  three  others:  disease, 
old  age  and  death. 

After  he  became  enlightened, 
Sidartha's  name  became  Sakyamuni 
Buddha.  He  preached  about  the  com- 
passion of  Amida  Buddha,  of  which  he 
was  a manifestation,  says  Mr.  Moriki. 
The  sage  told  his  followers  that  after 
his  death  they  were  to  put  their  faith 
in  the  Amida  Buddha,  Buddha-Nature. 

And  so,  after  his  death,  Sakyamuni 
Buddha  became  Amida  Buddha  — 
totally  identified  with  the  universe  and 
mankind,  according  to  Buddhist  be- 
liefs. Members  of  the  Pure  Land  Sect 
seek  a divine  power  inside  self. 

Buddhists  are  not  statue-worship- 
pers, says  Mr.  Moriki.  The  statue  of 
Amida  Buddha  on  the  altar  of  his 
church  could  be  interchanged  with  a 
picture  of  Amida  Buddha,  or  even  a 
six-character  inscription  bearing  the 
words,  Namu-Amida-Butsu  — I put  my 
faith  in  Amida  Buddha. 

These  words,  taught  by  Sakyamuni 
Buddha,  are  often  recited  by  Bud- 
dhists. This  prayer  constitutes  both 
Buddha's  call  to  the  individual,  says 
Mr.  Moriki,  as  well  as  the  individual's 
expression  of  belief  that  he  receives 
strength,  happiness  and  solution  to 
problems  from  Buddha's  compassion. 

Symbolism  is  strong  in  the  Buddhist 
faith.  For  instance,  the  position  of 
hands  in  the  statue  of  Amida  Buddha 
signifies  two  things:  His  right  hand 
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Mrs.  Nami  Moriki,  Rev.  Takamasa  Moriki  and  their  son  outside  the  Buddhist  Church , 
Winnipeg. 


held  up,  palm  outward,  represents  the 
compassion,  comfort  and  strength  he 
extends  to  the  faithful;  his  lowered 
left  hand,  again  palm  outward,  sym- 
bolizes that  he  receives  "every  agony, 
pain  and  trouble,"  says  Mr.  Moriki. 

The  joining  of  palms  of  a Buddhist 
when  stating  the  Namu-Amida-Butsu 
credo  has  a meaning:  the  left  hand, 
passive,  represents  the  individual, 
while  the  right  hand  stands  for  the 
active,  sacred  Buddha. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Winnipeg  con- 
gregation put  up  a $15,000  addition  to 
their  church.  It  provides  a ground- 
floor  lobby  where  people  may  social- 
ize. Buddhists  feel  it  is  not  correct  to 
talk  in  the  sacred  hall,  but  before  the 
addition  was  constructed,  they  had  no 


alternative.  They  also  have  a 20-foot- 
square,  well-equipped  kitchen  in  the 
basement,  and  they  are  happy  to  have 
parties  on  the  lower  level. 

They  have  developed  a patio  and 
garden  area,  and  this  has  been  used 
during  Winnipeg's  annual  Folklorama 
— a multi-location  festival  where  eth- 
nic groups  re-create  the  atmosphere 
of  their  ancestral  countries. 

Sunday  School  operates  full  steam  at 
the  Manitoba  Buddhist  Church,  with 
25  teachers,  who  are  high  school  and 
university  students.  Nearly  70  children 
attend.  The  teachers  attend  monthly 
training  sessions  and  sometimes  attend 
workshops. 

The  only  Buddhist  Church  in  Winni- 
peg was  founded  26  years  ago.  • 
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Gary  McDonald  (on  the  left)  visiting  a rabbit  farm  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

id’s  a small 


Dear  Children: 

I'd  like  to  introduce  you  to  Gary  McDonald,  a seminarian  at 
Scarboro  Missions.  Having  completed  all  his  theology  studies  and 
training,  Gary  was  ordained  a deacon  a few  weeks  ago.  As  some  of 
you  know,  becoming  a deacon  is  the  last  step  before  becoming  a 
priest.  What  you  probably  don't  know  is  that  students  at  Scarboro 
Missions  do  part  of  their  training  here  in  Canada  but  also  must  do 
part  of  it  in  some  other  country.  And  that  is  why  three  years  ago 
Gary,  along  with  Terry  O'Toole,  another  student,  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  this  country  in  the  Caribbean  (which  you 
can  look  up  in  an  atlas)  there  are  about  twenty-four  Scarboro  priests 
working  in  many  different  areas.  So  these  two  students  went  to 
learn  from  these  men  and  from  the  people  they  live  with. 

What  did  they  do  for  their  training?  How  did  they  spend  their 
time?  Well  first  they  spent  a few  months  in  Mexico  City  at  a language 
institute,  picking  up  the  basics  of  Spanish  and  getting  a feel  for  the 
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Terry  O'Toole  (in  the  back)  looking  around  a local  store. 

world 


Latin  American  culture.  Then  they  went*  on  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  where,  as  Gary  says,  they  mostly  just  kept  their  eyes  and 
ears  open.  Like  anyone  going  to  another  land  they  were  just  like 
little  children  and  they  had  a lot  to  learn.  Our  Scarboro  priests  could 
certainly  help  them  in  many  ways,  and  Gary  talked  with  all  of  them. 
But  the  men  from  Canada,  even  though  they  had  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  many  years,  couldn't  teach  them  as  the 
people  could.  Because  after  all  it  is  their  country  and  the  people  do 
many  things  naturally  which  a person  coming  from  outside  has  to 
learn  from  scratch.  So  the  Scarboro  students  spent  a lot  of  time 
talking,  visiting  and  staying  with  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  And  as  a result  they  got  a first-hand  look  at  the  beauty 
and  the  problems,  the  weaknesses  and  the  many  strengths  of  this 
people,  which  will  be  a great  help  to  them  when  they  return  as 
priests. 

Father  Jim. 
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at 

Stake 


Today  more  than  ever  the  Word 
of  God  will  be  unable  to  be 
proclaimed  and  heard  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  witness 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
working  within  the  action  of 
Christians  in  the  service  of  their 
brothers,  at  the  points  in  which- 
their  existence  and  their  future 
are  at  stake. 

Pope  Paul  VI 


The  Scarboro  Fathers  go  to  countries  in  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America.  If  you  would  like  more  information  about  their 
work  or  about  the  life  of  a missionary  priest,  write  to: 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

^ give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  I ife- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

■X- 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL  

***************************** 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* A veteran  of  the  Scarboro  Mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Father  Curcio  is 
presently  coordinator  at  the  Society  Head- 
quarters and  Director  of  the  office  on 
the  laity. 


About  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I had  a sad  experience. 
' ' Looking  back,  new  colouring  has  emerged  in  the  picture,  bringing  out 
humour  and  pathos. 

At  that  time,  the  priests  were  looking  forward  to  receiving  U.S.  surplus  food 
for  distribution  among  our  poor.  We  felt  that  the  situation  was  unusually  serious 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  the  dictator.  In  all  areas,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  expectation  and  of  hope  for  change.  If  the  U.S.  food  supply  which 
was  already  being  distributed  to  other  countries  could  be  sent  to  us,  we  felt 
then  we  could  render  an  important  service  to  our  people. 

Eventually  it  happened.  The  dioceses  gave  instructions  to  their  priests  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  food.  In  my  case,  there  would  be  "experts"  from  the 
U.S.  to  supervise  the  first  distribution.  Personally,  I was  happy  about  it.  Feeding 
the  hungry,  I thought,  will  always  be  a work  of  mercy. 

The  town  and  surrounding  countryside  was  divided  into  zones.  Their  people 
would  come  to  the  centre  on  a rotating  basis,  each  identified  with  a ticket. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  distribution,  there  were  hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  waiting  long  before  the  scheduled  hour.  They  were  restless  and 
a bit  rowdy. 

Finally,  the  delivery  truck  arrived.  Some  people  began  to  leave  the  long  files. 
By  the  time  the  truck  was  unloaded,  they  had  broken  ranks  completely.  An  air 
of  struggle  was  sensed  by  all  of  us.  The  "experts"  began  the  distribution  regard- 
less of  who  was  first,  hoping  to  send  the  people  to  their  homes  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  ten  minutes  of  distribution,  two  children  were  hurt,  two  men 
wounded  themselves  in  a fight  with  fists  and  knives,  one  policeman  was 
knocked  down,  and  much  food  was  spilled  everywhere.  For  a while,  it  seemed 
that  the  "experts"  had  really  given  us  a land  of  "milk  and  honey"  but  not  as  it 
was  planned. 

From  the  very  beginning,  I began  to  understand  in  a new  way  the  meaning  of 
the  struggle  for  survival  to  which  our  people  were  subjected.  • 


Joseph  Curcio,  SFM 
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who  is  my  neighbour; 

For  the  Christian,  the  world  is  a 
neighbourhood,  all  peoples  are  our 
neighbours.  Mission  makes  for 
neighbourliness. 
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Except  for  a nine-year  period  as  Vicar  General  of  our  Scarboro  Society,  Father 
John  Fullerton  has  spent  most  of  his  thirty-one  years  of  priestly  activity  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Toronto-born  John  Fullerton  was  ordained  in  1941  and 
after  a year  of  parish  work  in  Manitoba,  was  assigned  to  our  fledgling  mission  in 
the  Caribbean.  At  the  time,  both  Europe  and  Asia  were  at  war.  China  was  closed 
to  our  men  and  so  the  Society  began  sending  men  to  the  Carribean  area  for  the 
first  time.  Father  Jack  was  one  of  these  pioneers.  First  he  had  to  learn  Spanish  on 
the  spot,  a form  of  on-the-job  training,  all  the  while  looking  after  the  spiritual 
needs  of  thousands  of  Dominicans  where  he  worked  first  in  Yamasa,  then  Bani, 
then  Hato  Mayor.  In  1955  he  was  appointed  Regional  Superior  for  our  Scarboro 
priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic  but  was  called  back  to  Canada  when  he  was 
elected  Vicar  General  of  the  Society  in  1959.  With  this  important  work  finished 
in  1969  it  was  back  to  his  first  mission  work  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  How- 
ever, the  Scarboro  Community  there  decided  that  he  would  be  their  choice  to 
represent  them  at  the  Fifth  General  Chapter  of  the  Society  which  began  its 
deliberations  on  the  13th  of  May.  • 


For  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Scarboro's  Superior  General, 

Monsignor  John  E.  McRae  lived  in  what  is  now  called 
the  'Old  Seminary'  when  a young  student  from  Toronto, 

Vincent  Daniel,  was  then  studying  philosophy.  The  Mon- 
signor was  becoming  quite  blind  but  there  was  one  student 
he  didn't  need  to  see  to  know  he  was  around.  Even  today, 

Father  Vince  Daniel's  laugh  can  still  be  heard  throughout 
the  halls  at  Scarboro,  long  before  you  actually  see  the  man! 

Forty-five-year-old  Father  Daniel  was  ordained  by  the  late 
Cardinal  McGuigan  in  December  1955.  An  ideal  Public 
Relations  man,  Father  Vince  campaigned  for  Scarboro  in 
the  Maritimes,  Quebec  and  the  U.S.A.  from  1956  to  1961. 

The  last  two  years  he  was  Vocation  Director  for  the  Society. 

With  that  important  background  he  was  'ready  and  willing' 
when  he  was  appointed  to  Scarboro's  mission  in  Brazil  in  1961.  First  to  Anapolis, 
Brazil  for  language  study  then  to  Itacoatiara  and  finally  as  pastor  of  St.  Francis 
Parish  in  Manaus  in  1966.  Ill  health  and  a series  of  heart  attacks  brought  him 
back  to  Canada  but  since  1968  he  has  been  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Gertrude's 
parish  in  Oshawa.  Oh,  by  the  way,  illness  never  did  affect  his  sense  of  humour 
and  the  halls  of  Scarboro  still  echo  with  his  laugh  whenever  he  visits  from 
Oshawa.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  js  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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OUR  LADY  OF  THE  MOST  HOLY  ROSARY.  PRAY  FOR  CHINA." 
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Reaching 


John  E.  Gault,  SFM. 


ome  October,  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  will  celebrate  its  55th 
birthday.  The  name  Scarboro  Missions 
is  like  a "confirmation"  name  because, 
at  the  time  of  birth,  in  October  1919, 
it  was  called  China.  Many  of  its  older 
friends  still  refer  to  it  in  this  way. 

Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser,  the 
founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society,  brought  the  booklet  to 
the  light  of  day  as  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  China  Mission  College 
which  he  had  established  during  1918 
in  Almonte,  Ontario. 

Apparently,  Monsignor  John  was  in 
no  way  worried  about  inflationary 
prices  since  he  set  the  subscription  fee 
at  twenty-five  cents  a year. 

The  cover  display  on  the  first  issue 
was  the  photograph  of  a pious,  sad- 


eyed Chinese  lad  with  a rosary 
clutched  between  his  clasped  hands. 
On  either  side  of  this  picture  the  good 
Monsignor  presents  the  simple  but 
firm  motivation  which  had  inspired 
his  enthusiastic  efforts  to  send  priests 
to  China.  On  one  side  he  stated: 
"There  are  400,000,000  pagans  in 
China."  On  the  other  side:  "In  China 
33,000  people  die  daily  unbaptized." 
Since  the  magazine  was  born  in 
October,  an  invocation  beneath  the 
picture  reads:  "Our  Lady  of  the  Most 
Holy  Rosary,  pray  for  China." 

The  feature  article  in  the  first  issue 
of  China  was  entitled:  China  Mission 
College  Meets  with  Universal 
Approval.  The  account  records  the 
encouragement  and  praise  given  by 
many  bishops  and  other  prominent 
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churchmen  throughout  Canada.  Of 
course,  the  crowning  word  of  approval 
came  from  Pope  Benedict  XV.  The 
original  blessing  in  Italian  was  printed 
along  with  an  English  translation. 

Since  the  magazine  was  established 
as  the  life-line  of  China  Mission  Col- 
lege in  Almonte,  the  first  and  succeed- 
ing issues  were  largely  dedicated  to 
raising  funds  for  the  infant  institution. 

An  interesting  article,  typical  of 
Western  thinking  at  that  time,  was 
published  in  the  second  issue  under 
the  heading:  The  Monastery  in  the 
Woods , by  Rev.  Pierre  LaPlace  who 
was  then  a missionary  in  China. 

Here  is  the  article: 

“The  river  scene  from  Saan  to 
Lungu  was  more  beautiful  by  far  than 
ever  I had  dreamed  of.  Travelling 
through  gorgeous  glen  scenery  we 
stopped  for  our  meal  at  the  home  of 
one  of  our  Catholics  and  proceeded 
on  our  journey.  Towards  midnight  a 
storm  began  to  gather.  The  lightning 
flashed  across  the  mountain  side, 
lighting  up  glen  and  chasm.  The  thun- 
der echoed  down  the  river  gorges. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  boatman  told  me  that  a little 
farther  on  there  was  a Buddhist  mon- 
astery, so  I wrapped  my  raincoat 
round  me  and  started  out  to  find 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
Through  the  glare  of  the  lightning 
flash  I could  see  the  glimmer  of  gold 
on  the  minerals  of  the  monastery 
among  the  trees.  I hurried  towards  it, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  guest 
house,  and  soon  a shuffling  noise 
made  me  aware  that  my  call  was  being 
answered.  The  door  opened  by  a 
pagan  monk  whose  head  was  com- 
pletely shaven.  He  understood  my 


difficulty  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
prepare  supper.  I prevented  him  as  it 
was  after  midnight  but  thinking  that 
this  was  mere  politeness  he  insisted, 
so  I told  him  that  I must  be  fasting 
for  the  morning  Sacrifice.  He  looked 
at  me  eagerly.  He  was  evidently 
interested. 

Next  morning  the  Abbot  came  to 
me  early  and  asked  me  to  allow  him 
and  his  monks  to  be  present  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  The  principal  guest 
room  was  prepared.  Everything  savor- 
ing of  superstition  was  carefully  re- 
moved and  there  in  that  pagan 
monastery  for  the  first  time  I offered 
the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  for  the  inten- 
tion that  these  good  men  might  know 
the  truth." 

My  immediate  reaction  to  the  article 
was  one  of  admiration  for  the  Budd- 
hist monks.  The  gracious  concern  with 
which  they  received  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary reminded  me  of  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Their  open- 
ness is  clearly  shown  by  a ready  will- 
ingness to  carefully  remove  "every- 
thing savoring  of  superstition"  so  that 
the  priest  might  offer  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  without  scruple.  Their  lack 
of  prejudice  is  manifested  through 
their  request  to  be  present  at  the 
sacred  ritual.  They  were  men  sincerely 
seeking  truth. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  past 
the  Western  mind  has  seriously  mis- 
understood the  wisdom  of  the  East. 
Personally,  I always  thought  that  Asia- 
tic religions  led  only  to  the  total 
annihilation  of  self.  I understood  that 
their  only  aim  was  the  complete 
destruction  of  personal  identity  in 
some  vague  source  of  all  being. 

Now,  I am  not  so  sure.  Could  it  be 
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that  they  seek  nothing  more  than  put- 
ting off  the  "old  Adam"  so  that  the 
"new  man"  may  be  born?  The  New 
Testament  is  the  intervention  by  God 
through  Christ  to  bring  about  the  new 
creation.  God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  Himself  and  thus 
restored  man  to  union  with  the  Divine. 

In  Chapter  two  of  Philippians,  Paul 
urges  us  to  be  the  same  as  Christ 
Jesus  who  "emptied  himself"  before 
"God  raised  him  high." 

Christ  taught  us  that  one  must  lose 
his  life  in  order  to  save  it.  His  is  a 
teaching  of  life-through-death  to  self. 
Baptism  is  the  ritualistic  manifestation 
of  that  death.  Jesus  does  say:  "Unless 
a wheat  germ  falls  on  the  ground  and 
dies,  it  remains  only  a single  grain." 
(Jn.  12:24) 

Doesn't  a man  spend  much  of  his 
life  building  up  a false  self?  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  human  infant  comes  into 
contact  with  the  world  outside  him- 
self, he  begins  to  fear  not  being  what 
that  outside  world  expects  him  to  be. 
In  order  to  gain  acceptance  the  child 
soon  begins  to  hide  certain  aspects  of 
himself  and  frantically  tries  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  what  others  want 
him  to  be.  Hence,  the  self  which  one 
presents  to  the  outside  world  grows 
gradually  artificial.  This  visible  self 
ceases,  to  a large  extent,  to  be  the 
deep,  inner-core-self  as  created  by 
God.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Christ  meant 
when  He  urged  His  followers  to  be- 
come like  little  children  — to  become 
the  self  as  created  by  God. 

I wonder  if  Eastern  wisdom  seeks 
to  do  away  with  this  artificial  self  in 
order  to  bring  the  true  self  into  union 
with  the  Source  of  Life.  If  so,  then  it 
is  well  on  the  way  to  the  "new  crea- 


tion" which  is  Christ.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  Christ  demanded  of  the  rich 
young  man. 

Christ's  food  was  to  do  the  will  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  He  wanted  to  be 
what  the  Father  intended  Him  to  be. 
If  one  becomes  again  the  self  as  God 
created  him,  does  he  not  do  the  will 
of  the  Father?  One  becomes  this  self 
when  he  uses  fully  his  God-given 
talents;  when  he  follows  the  inner 
self  which  came  from  the  hands  of  his 
creator  and  discards  the  false  self 
which  developed  from  his  fear  of 
rejection. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Scarboro  Missions 
will  continue  the  work  begun  by  Mon- 
signor Fraser  through  China  magazine. 
Namely,  seek  to  bring  the  peoples  of 
the  East  to  Christ.  However,  before 
this  can  be  done  we  of  the  West  must 
change  many  of  our  own  attitudes. 

Our  concern  for  non-Christians 
must  become  less  self-righteous  and 
more  gracious.  We  must  open  our 
minds  to  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
East  and  set  aside  our  own  deep- 
rooted  prejudice. 

An  unbaptized  person  who  has 
recognized  his  false  self  and  sincerely 
tries  to  bring  it  to  naught  is  better 
prepared  to  become  the  "new  crea- 
tion" in  Christ  than  a baptized  person 
who  thinks  that  the  baptismal  ritual 
itself  is  sufficient  without  any  deep 
inner  conversion. 

Christ's  message  of  life  through 
death  implies  the  destruction  of  the 
false  self  and  the  full  development  of 
the  "grain  of  wheat"  planted  by  God 
in  each  individual  at  the  moment  of 
conception.  God  grant  that  each  one 
become  what  God  intended  him  to 
be.  • 
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Hopes 

fora 

Hospital 

As  told  to  Michael  Traher,  SFM. 


Perhaps  when  we  come  to  a country, 
we  come  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  going  to  teach  people.  We  come 
with  good  intentions  but  in  a rather 
superior  manner.  Being  in  a profes- 
sional occupation,  as  teachers  or 
nurses,  is  like  doing  double  missionary 
work.  Because  we  do  happen  to  have 
a little  more  education,  we  do  have 
this  security  of  knowing  what  we're 
doing.  But  when  we  come,  we  find  out 
that  we  really  don't  have  this  security. 
It's  like  having  to  do  grade  two  mathe- 
matics when  you've  been  using  an 
adding  machine  and  a slide  rule. 


You've  forgotten  how  to  do  things 
simply.  You  have  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment to  be  able  to  reach  out  to  peo- 
ple. I came  from  a hospital  where  we 
had  every  technical  appliance  going. 
I came  here  and  I was  lucky  if  there 
was  enough  bed  linen.  You  have  to 
hold  aside  what  you  know,  and  use 
it  in  a very  basic  way.  We  have  to  start 
where  the  people  are  ready  to  pick 
up,  not  where  we  are  actually  at." 

Sister  Sheila  Ann  was  talking  about 
the  cross-cultural  experience  of  be- 
coming a hospital  administrator  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A Bostonian,  she 
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Sister  Sheila  Ann 


is  a member  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  Halifax.  She  has  been  in  hospital 
work  in  the  Dominican  town  of  Bani 
since  1970. 

She  continued  to  describe  the  dif- 
ficulties of  adjustment:  "We  can't  try 
to  have  a North  American  hospital  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  have  to 
face  reality  and  realize  that  we  are 
working  with  people  who  are  un- 
trained. My  hope  is  to  have  some  type 
of  nurse's  training,  in  some  very  basic 
way.  Perhaps  gradually  in  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  hospital  will  be  staffed  by 
graduate  nurses.  In  the  meantime  we 


have  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
exist.  All  that  we  can  do  is  try  to  teach 
one  by  one,  through  in-service  educa- 
tion as  it  were. 

"Hospital  nursing  and  the  para- 
medical situation  is  still  in  the  days  of 
Florence  Nightingale  here.  The  profes- 
sion isn't  an  exalted  one. 

"Appointments  are  all  political  ones 
so  really  and  truly  you  don't  have  to 
know  anything  about  nursing  to  get 
appointed.  People  here  learn  by  doing. 
The  man  who  takes  X-rays  is  a radio 
broadcaster.  They  pick  things  up,  just 
like  the  children  you  see  working  at 
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the  gasoline  stations.  They  start  work- 
ing when  they  are  about  seven  or 
eight,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are 
eighteen  they  have  had  years  of 
experience  behind  them. 

"Then  there  is  the  financial  problem, 
When  we  came  the  hospital  was 
$10,000  in  debt,  which  would  not  be  a 
lot  in  Canada,  but  it  is  here.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  but 
only  fifty  sheets.  Mattresses  had  to  be 
changed  completely.  There  was  no 
water  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
operating  and  delivery  rooms  were 
located  there.  Most  of  the.  machines 
were  broken. 

"Sister  Catharine  McGowan  worked 
very  hard  to  arrange  menus,  so  that 
the  patients  could  be  properly  fed. 

"But  there  was  an  auxiliary,  a 
patronato,  formed  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  Through  a radio  mara- 
thon they  raised  around  2,000  dollars. 
They  turned  this  money  over  to  us 
when  we  came.  Because  everything  is 
imported  here  prices  are  very  high,  so 
they  suggested  that  we  go  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  do  our  buying.  Through 
friends  of  friends  we  bought  bolts  of 
material,  a freezer  and  a fridge  and  a 
hot  water  heater.  We  begged  barrels 
from  a company  in  the  capital.  We  put 
them  on  the  upstairs  balconies,  and 
got  the  fire  department  to  fill  them 
with  water,  so  that  we  got  water  to 
wash  the  patients  and  flush  the  toilets. 
Eventually  we  got  a brand  new  water 
pump. 

"The  Medical  Directors  were  a big 
help  in  those  early  days  and  so  was 
the  Director  of  Nursing.  The  local 
Rotary  Club  took  on  the  Pediatrics 
Department  as  a one-year  project. 
They  painted  it  and  bought  sheets  and 


mattresses.  This  indicates  a develop- 
ing interest  in  the  hospital. 

"Staff  salaries  are  poor.  There  are 
no  pensions,  no  hope  of  advancing. 
Laundry  and  kitchen  staff  weren't  get- 
ting any  day  off,  so  we  re-arranged 
schedules  to  make  sure  everyone  got 
time  off.  Now  I can  see  the  staff 
developing  pride  in  their  hospital. 
Here  in  the  Dominican  Republic  those 
who  can  afford  it  go  to  private  clinics 
when  they  are  sick,  public  hospitals 
are  for  the  poor.  And,  of  course,  doc- 
tors are  inclined  to  supplement  their 
income  more  through  private  practice 
and  clinics  than  in  the  state  hospitals. 
This  interferes  with  the  service  offered 
by  the  hospitals,  but  government 
salaries  for  doctors  are  low. 

"Through  the  local  Governor,  Miss 
Lolita  Ramirez,  who  is  a long-time 
friend  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  I have 
easy  access  to  government.  But  the 
Department  of  Health,  gives  money 
more  readily  to  the  Sisters  than  to 
other  hospitals.  I am  the  only  Sister 
now  in  the  Bani  Hospital,  we  don't 
have  enough  Sisters  to  staff  it,  and  if 
we  did  I don't  think  it  would  be  such  a 
good  idea.  The  local  people  must 
learn  to  run  their  own  hospitals. 

"I  am  here  as  a religious,  I have  no 
family,  I'm  not  worried  about  what 
the  townspeople  say  about  me.  If  I 
have  to  make  a hard  decision,  I have 
the  courage  of  my  convictions.  I have 
the  support  of  my  friends.  But,  say,  if 
our  Director  of  Nurses  has  to  make  a 
decision,  perhaps  the  only  decision 
she  can  make,  it  may  go  against  cer- 
tain people,  and  she  really  has  to 
suffer.  In  a small  society  where  per- 
sonalism is  so  strong,  public  criticism 
is  very  hard  to  take. 
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Sister  Catherine 


"We  North  Americans  tend  to  be 
blunt  and  frank.  If  we  have  something 
to  say  we  say  it.  Dominicans  are  dif- 
ferent. They  will  say  it  sweetly,  nicely. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  separate 
friendship  from  professionalism.  One 
of  the  Directors  of  Nurses  was  very 
helpful.  We  worked  very  well  to- 
gether. I'd  make  suggestions  to  her 
from  my  experience,  and  she,  because 
she  was  a Dominican,  would  translate 
them  in  a way  that  Dominicans  could 
accept." 

Sister  Sheila  Ann  summed  up:  "You 
don't  have  to  have  what  we  have  at 


home  to  be  a good  nation.  But  you 
have  to  have  the  spirit  of  wanting  to 
progress. 

"Before  I came  down  here  my 
knowledge  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic was  limited  to  what  I read  in  mis- 
sion magazines.  We  had  the  picture 
of  people  on  donkeys  and  living  in 
huts.  Here  we  have  adjusted  to  the 
climate  and  the  living  conditions.  Bani 
is  a small  city.  I never  really  felt  a 
traumatic  change  in  adjusting  from 
such  specialized  hospitals  in  Canada 
to  the  more  generalized  basic  work 
here."  • 
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When 

The'  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  in  the  March  1974  issue  of  The 
Enterprise  published  in  Toronto  by  the 
Canadian  Baptist  Overseas  Board. 


On  the  15th  of  November,  1973,  the 
Reverend  John  Gatu,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
East  Africa,  addressed  a gathering 
composed  of  Canadian  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries in  Kenya,  representatives  of 
the  African  Christian  Church  and 
Schools,  and  members  of  the  Flying 
Seminar  from  Canada.  The  message 
delivered  on  this  occasion  concerned 
the  big  question  regarding  the  future 
of  missionaries,  especially  in  the  Third 
World. 

As  a preface  to  his  remarks  Mr.  Gatu 
read  two  letters  which  had  been  re- 
cently printed  in  the  local  newspaper, 
THE  DAILY  NATION.  One  had  been 
written  by  an  American  single  lady  mis- 
sionary in  response  to  an  article  which 
had  appeared  earlier,  and  which  had 
stated  rather  categorically  that  it  was 
high  time  for  foreign  missionaries  to 
go  home.  The  lady  had  entitled  her 
letter,  "We  shall  be  on  our  way,  but 
not  yet."  She  then  proceeded  to  mar- 
shal arguments  in  defence  of  the 
foreign  missionary's  presence  in 


i 


To  Let  Go  ? 


Africa.  Conceding  that  there  are 
'heathen'  in  America,  she  maintained 
that  such  were  unbelievers  because 
they  chose  to  be,  not  because  they  had 
never  heard  . . . the  inference  being 
very  clear  that  there  are  many  in  Africa 
who  have  never  once  heard  the  gospel 
message.  By  way  of  illustration  she 
mentioned  an  encounter  she  had  had 
with  a Mukamba  woman  in  an  area  of 
Kenya  where  white  women  were  not 
known.  The  woman  was  selling  grain 
in  the  market  as  the  missionaries  ap- 
proached. When  she  saw  them  she  was 
so  seized  by  fear  that  she  scrambled 
to  her  feet,  turned  and  ran  through  the 
market  as  fast  as  she  could  go,  leaving 
her  wares  behind.  Later  on,  in  a dry, 
sandy  river  bed  the  missionaries  came 
upon  another  woman  digging  for 
water.  This  one  was  not  nearly  as 
frightened,  so  the  missionaries  asked 
her  if  she  knew  Jesus.  She  answered, 
"No,  who  is  he?"  So  the  lady  mission- 
ary concluded  by  saying,  "Just  as  soon 
as  there  are  no  more  who  can  say, 
'Who  is  he?'  you  may  be  sure  we  will 
be  on  our  way." 

The  other  letter,  written  by  an 
African,  was  published  as  a reply  to  the 
missionary's  letter.  It  was  entitled, 
"Heed  Missionary  Go  Home  Call."  He 
said  that  Christianity  has,  for  too  long, 


appeared  as  a religion  from  Europe 
and  North  America,  whereas  in  reality, 
it  is  a spontaneous  spiritual  religion 
which  expands  because  of  the  way  in 
which  God  prepares  the  hearts  of  the 
recipients.  He  expressed  his  strong 
conviction  that  the  evangelization  of 
Africa  is  best  left  in  the  hands  of 
African  Christians. 

Referring  to  the  two  incidents  in- 
volving the  Kamba  women,  he  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  for  the  first  woman 
the  missionary's  presence  created  only 
fright.  Had  an  African  Christian  been 
there  in  her  stead,  respect  and  under- 
standing would  have  predominated. 
As  for  the  other  woman,  he  felt  that 
she  had  a fundamental  need  for  water, 
and  the  missionary  offered  her  only  a 
name.  He  believed  that  Jesus  would 
have  given  her  water.  He  considered 
the  question  which  the  missionary 
asked  the  Kamba  woman,  to  be  insult- 
ing, since  it  reduced  Christianity  to  a 
verbal  invasion  of  another  without 
expressing  the  real  love  which  Christ 
himself  expressed.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  "We  need  missionaries  who 
are  doers  of  the  truth,  not  hypocritical 
invaders  in  our  country  who,  because 
of  the  propaganda  back  home  can 
raise  money  to  come  over  hefe  to 
laugh  at  or  pity  us."  • 
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KITS  FOR 

RAMADA 


A series  of  audio-visual  resource  packages  to  inform  Christians  about  the  3rd 
World.  The  kits,  available  from  Scarboro  Missions,  are  comprised  of: 

(a)  A slide-tape  documentary  that  sketches  some  of  the 
concern  of  an  emerging  nation. 

(b)  A study-guide  that  complements  the  use  of  the  audio 
visual. 

(c)  A learning  game  called  "Photo-puzzle"  that  helps  to  form 
discussion  groups  while  introducing  the  learner  to  some  of 
the  crucial  questions  in  the  emerging  Third  World. 

(a)  Printed  material:  50  reprints  of  pertinent  magazine 
articles  that  elaborate  on  the  questions  raised  in  the 
documentary. 


THE  KITS 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Canta  Libre 

A 26-minute  slide-tape  package  on  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  3 parts.  A sketch  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dominican  people. 

An  autobiography  of  a campesino  (farmer).  An  overview  in 
which  a local  high  school  teacher  and  three  Canadian 
missionaries  reflect  on  how  the  meaning  of  words  like 
"Development"  and  "Liberation"  have  changed  in  a new 
Latin  America. 
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ST.  VINCENT 

Where  Does  Freedom  Lie? 

A 15-minute  slide-tape  program  on  the  people  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent . . . Treating  some  of  their  contemporary  problems 
in  light  of  a colonial  heritage,  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Church 
and  the  foreign  missionary  in  this  Caribbean  state.  Special 
feature:  A Vincentian  calypso,  illustrating  their  feelings  on  the 
foreign  presence  in  their  country. 


PHILIPPINES 

One  Small  Step 

is  an  18-minute,  16  mm  colour  film.  It  shows  how  people  of  a 
small  town  in  the  Philippines  became  aware  of  their  problems 
through  the  cooperative  movement. 

It  focuses  in  on  the  life  of  a Filipino  farmer,  Felipe,  who  lives 
in  Hinundayan,  Southern  Leyte  and  relates  how  the  self- 
determination  which  was  lying  dormant  within  him  because 
of  oppressive  circumstances  was  brought  to  life  by  study, 
cooperation  and  trust  in  others  like  himself. 


Learning  to  Listen 

A slide-tape  documentary  that  reviews  the  history  of  the 
Philippines  including  the  declaration  of  Martial  Law  by 
President  Marcos  in  1972,  trying  to  understand  the  Filipino  in 
the  light  of  such  an  event.  It  also  takes  a critical  second  look 
at  the  credit  union  movement  in  Southern  Leyte  as  seen  by 
the  missionaries  themselves  and  presents  a radical  approach 
to  the  development  of  people  in  the  light  of  this  experience 
with  the  credit  unions. 


THE  BAHAMAS 

A Place  in  the  Sun 

This  slide-tape  documentary  is  a view  of  the  Bahamas  as  seen 
by  the  native  Bahamian.  The  coming  of  Independence,  the 
impact  of  tourism  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bahamian  culture 
in  a Caribbean  world  are  three  of  the  issues  that  are  examined. 


GUYANA 

Available  — Sept.  1974 

Guyana  is  a Caribbean  state  with  a unique  story  all  its  own. 

As  an  underdeveloped  country  its  bauxite  resources  have  been 
exploited  by  enterprising  Canadians.  This  slide-tape  docu- 
mentary is  a study  of  Guyana's  plans  for  her  own  self- 
determination  and  the  rocky  road  to  economic  and  political 
freedom. 
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Yasukuni  Shrine , Tokyo. 


Credit: 

Japan  Information  Centre 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM. 


In  japan  these  days  people  talk  about 
demonstrations  and  strikes  like  they 
talk  about  the  weather.  They  are  just 
about  as  common.  However  there  is 
one  protest  currently  going  on  in 
Japan  which  is  completely  unrelated 
to  the  high  cost  of  living.  Nearly  all 
the  religious  denominations  in  Japan 
ate  subscribing  to  a petition  which 
opposes  a bill  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Upper  House.  This  controversial 
bill  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Yasukuni  Shrine  Bill. 

The  Yasukuni  Shrine  is  a very  sim- 
ple, unpretentious  building  which 
stands  high  on  the  Kudan  hill  of 
Tokyo.  According  to  its  avid  support- 
ers the  State  should  look  after  the 
souls  of  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  their  country.  The  wording  in 
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...enshrined 


Article  1 of  the  bill  seems  to  clearly 
indicate  that  the  Yasukuni  Shrine  shall 
"conduct  rites  to  honour  the  souls  of 
the  war  dead  and  to  eulogize  their 
exploits." 

This  of  course  sounds  very  praise- 
worthy indeed.  After  all,  doesn't  every 
country  have  a war  memorial  or  at 
least  a tomb  dedicated  to  the  Un- 
known Soldier?  What  could  be  more 
fitting? 

"Don't  you  take  an  oath  on  the 
Bible  in  your  law  courts?"  The  man 
kind  of  smirked  when  he  made  his 
point.  "Now,"  he  continued  "how  is  it 
possible  to  have  this  religious  cere- 
mony if  there  is  truly  separation  of 
Church  and  State?" 

Another  advocate  of  the.  proposed 
bill  offered  this  seductive  bit  of 
reflection : 

"Doesn't  someone  lay  a wreath  on 
the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
every  November  the  eleventh  in  your 
country?  Can  you  possibly  deny  that 
such  an  act  is  a religious  service?"  To 
Japanese,  who  are  accustomed  to  only 
rare  visits  to  temples,  such  moving 
ceremonies  as  those  mentioned  must 
surely  be  considered  as  having  relig- 
ious overtones. 

Father  John  Sawada  of  the  Tokyo 
Archdiocese,  sincerely  feels  that  to  go 
against  the  Yasukuni  Shrine  is  like 
going  against  motherhood  and  apple 
pie  by  American  standards. 

"How  can  anyone  deny  that  we 
should  show  respect  to  our  fallen 
heroes?  However,"  Father  Sawada 


added,  "I  would  suggest  that  not  only 
the  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  killed 
in  the  war  are  deserving  of  such 
reverence  and  respect  but  also  all  the 
innocent  civilians  who  were  killed  by 
the  thousands.  I would  like  to  see  a 
memorial  which  would  commemorate 
their  self-sacrifice  as  well.  Anything 
else  smacks  of  militarism." 

At  present  there  are  about  2,500,000 
people  enshrined  in  the  Yasukuni 
Jinja.  It  is  certainly  not  a matter  of 
small  importance  in  Japan.  One  man, 
whose  brother  died  in  Burma  during 
World  War  II  says  that  the  present  bill 
has  the  effect  of  Japan  countenancing 
the  past  war  of  aggression  in  Asia  and 
of  whitewashing  Japan's  responsibility 
for  it. 

This  man  went  even  further.  He 
suggested  that,  in  the  past  history  of 
Japan,  the  government  frequently 
placed  shrines  under  its  direct  control 
and  virtually  forced  the  people  to  pay 
homage  at  those  shrines  under  the 
excuse  that  Shintoism  was  not  a reli- 
gion but  only  a traditional  institution. 
This  man  sincerely  believed  that  the 
survivors  of  Japan's  war  dead  would 
only  be  truly  comforted  when  Japan 
determined  to  become  a peace- 
oriented  country  and  rejected  all 
forms  of  aggression. 

The  Christian  and  Buddhist  religious 
groups  which  are  currently  opposing 
the  establishment  of  the  Yasukuni 
Shrine  with  hunger  strikes  and  peti- 
tions of  all  kinds  appear  to  be  the 
'heavies'  in  this  scene  but  they  are 
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opposing  the  National  Shrine  not  be- 
cause it  honours  the  war  dead  but 
because  it  goes  against  the  Constitu- 
tion which  guarantees  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  further  insists  that  there  will 
be  no  established  state  religion  in 
Japan.  Still  it  is  a very  fitting  idea  that 
Japan  should  have  a center  which 
could  serve  people  of  all  religions  and 
still  honour  the  fallen  heroes  of  this 
nation. 

State  sponsored  religion  is  not  a 
new  idea  in  Japan.  It  was  very  much 
in  evidence  in  the  years  of  World  War 
II.  During  those  last  stages  of  the 
Pacific  War  the  elite  corps  of  Kami- 
kaze pilots  were  indoctrinated  with 
the  terribly  reassuring  ideal  that  Japan 
was,  after  all,  the  land  of  the  gods  and 
through  a divine  wind  (typhoon)  it 
had  been  preserved  from  the  Mongol 
hordes  in  days  gone  by.  This  group  of 
young  stalwarts  who  tied  the  sun  flag 
around  their  helmets  was  also  to  be  a 
divine  wind  that  would  defend  Japan 
against  its  enemies. 

According  to  one  informed  critic, 
Shinto  is  a family  religion.  It  is  the 
religion  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  fam- 
ily. The  Emperor  is  the  high  priest  (he's 
also  a marine  biologist  of  considerable 
fame)  and  goes  to  Ise  Shrine  periodi- 
cally to  pay  respects  to  his  ancestors. 
That  family  religion  concept,  accord- 
ing to  our  source,  has  been  expanded 
in  modern  times  to  include  the  whole 
Japanese  race. 

The  debate  will  surely  go  on  and  on 
but  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 


Yasukuni  Shrine  will  be  designated  as 
the  official  war  memorial  for  all  of 
Japan.  It  appears  to  be  evident  too 
that  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  cur- 
rently in  power  in  Japan,  is  more  than 
a little  concerned  by  the  fact  that 
socialism  is  making  such  strong  in- 
roads into  this  highly  industrialized 
nation  and  in  order  to  head  off  any 
grass  roots  revolutionary  movements, 
the  current  strategy  is  'business  as 
usual'  with  orders  coming  from  the 
top  and  being  carried  out  with  preci- 
sion by  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
pre-war  ideals  such  as  filial  piety  and 
regard  for  the  nation.  But  young  peo- 
ple of  today  are  beginning  to  question 
such  ideals.  And  for  that  reason  it 
appears  that  Prime  Minister  Tanaka 
has  suggested  that  the  prewar  ethics 
course  be  re-introduced  into  the 
schools  of  Japan. 

It  is  strangely  ironic  that  teachers 
will  soon  be  able  to  take  students  to 
the  Yasukuni  Shrine  and  even  lead 
them  in  prayer  for  the  fallen  heroes  of 
this  nation,  simply  because  Shinto  has 
been  declared  to  be  a 'non-religion'! 
"Come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  forbidden  to 
introduce  prayer  of  any  kind  into 
Japanese  schools.  It's  also  true  in 
America!  Maybe  the  Yasukuni  Shrine 
is  one  sure  way  to  get  prayer  back  into 
the  schoolroom!  There's  no  denying 
that  fact  but  the  Catholic  Church,  at 
least,  has  had  good  reason  to  question 
Concordats  and  the  all  too  frequent 
contact  of  Church  and  State.  At  best 
it  is  a very  dubious  quantity!  • 
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The 

Medicine 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM. 

1948  to  1955  in  the  cities  of  Peking, 
Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.  It  was  in 
1960  that  Father  Schmitz  first  went  to 
Taiwan  and  began  his  work  in  the 
medical  mission  field  and  as  Secretary 
to  Cardinal  Tien.  In  those  years  Father 
Bart  served  as  a combination  planner, 
builder,  administrator  and  public  rela- 
tions officer  for  the  Tien  Medical 
Center. 

"My  health  finally  broke  under  the 
strain  of  work  for  which  I had  never 
been  trained,"  Father  Schmitz  offered 
in  an  off-hand  manner.  Father  Schmitz 
is  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  his 
failures  openly  and  with  no  excuses. 
"It  was  during  those  difficult  years 
that  I first  really  felt  the  carrying  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  spite  of  the  pres- 
sures I was  able  to  continue  and  the 
peace  and  the  joy  that  were  there  at 
times  could  not  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Literally  Father  Bart  Schmitz  quali- 
fies as  the  travelling  'Medicine  Man' 
because  his  Volkswagen  van  has  be- 
® come  a welcome  sight  in  the  outlying 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  as  it  pulls 
The  Medicine  Man  up  in  a cloud  of  dust,  filled  to  capa- 


Man 


Bart  Schmitz  isn't  using  weird  incan- 
tations and  herb  medicines  to  cure 
sick  members  of  the  tribe  and  he  cer- 
tainly isn't  selling  the  'Elixir  of  Life' 
from  the  back  of  an  old  horse  carriage. 
However  both  of  those  historical 
frau...er,  I mean  figures  from  the  old 
West,  would  be  familiar  to  Bart  be- 
cause he  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm  in  Montana,  the  heartland  of  so 
many  romantic  legends  of  the  old 
West.  Still  lean  and  raw-boned  Bart 
Schmitz  spent  many  a happy  day  in  his 
youth  riding  bareback  over  the  rolling 
plains  of  his  home  State  . . . Today 
many  years  later  and  many  thousands 
of  miles  from  those  wide  open  spaces 
Bart  readily  admits  that  it  has  been  a 
long,  long  time  since  he  rode  "tall  in 
the  saddle." 

Bart  Schmitz  is  a member  of  the 
Divine  Word  Society  and  a missionary 
in  Taiwan.  Father  Schmitz  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Mainland  of  China  from 
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Father  Bartley  Schmiltz,  S.V.D. 


city  with  medicines  and  other  neces- 
sary medical  supplies.  Father  Bart 
knows  every  side  road  and  ditch  in 
Taiwan  because  he  has  driven  over 
every  road  in  the  country.  During 
these  trips  into  the  hinterland  Father 
Schmitz  meets  and  talks  with  the  doc- 
tors and  nurses  in  every  remote  sector 
of  the  Island.  This  is  hardly  the  typical 
image  of  an  executive  in  the  Hospital 
Association  but  it  suits  Father  Schmitz. 
Dressed  in  a rumpled  black  suit  and 
only  occasionally  passing  his  hand 
through  his  rapidly  thinning  hair  as  he 
tools  the  VW  van  through  harrowing 
traffic  conditions  of  Taipei  with  a 
reflexive  skill  acquired  over  many 
years  and  many  hundreds  of  thou- 


Father  Schmitz  looks  over  Chinese  style  Church  outside  of  Taipei. 
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sands  of  miles,  Father  Schmitz  seems 
to  exude  joy  and  a rare  combination 
of  energy  and  tranquility. 

'There  are  15,000  square  miles  in 
Taiwan.  Unfortunately  a great  deal  of 
that  land  is  mountainous  and  not  suit- 
able for  cultivation." 

Father  Schmitz  talked  eagerly  about 
preventive  medicine.  According  to 
latest  reports  malaria  has  just  about 
been  conquered  on  account  of  wide- 
spread vaccination. 

"Cooperation  between  the  religious 
groups  here  in  Taiwan  has  been  very 
good  especially  in  the  field  of  hospitals 
and  medicine.  For  example,  Presbyte- 
rians, Lutherans,  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ists, Methodists,  Baptists  and  ourselves 
have  banded  together  and  appointed 
one  purchasing  agent  to  cut  down  on 
the  cost  of  equipment." 

According  to  Father  Schmitz  worm 
medicine  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  his  well  stocked  van.  He  went 
on  to  cite  T.B.  as  still  being  the  fifth 
ranking  cause  of  death  in  Taiwan. 

The  "Elixir  of  Life"  that  Father  Bart 
talks  about  these  days  does  not  come 
out  of  a bottle  but  it  is  rather  the 
renewing  effects  of  the  Charismatic 
Movement  which  Father  Bart  truly  be- 
lieves is  able  to  transform  people  and 
to  transform  lives. 

"I  started  a prayer  group  at  the  Tien 
Medical  Center  in  1970,"  Father  Bart 
began.  "It's  still  very  small  but  we 
often  join  with  a larger  Charismatic 
group  which  meets  at  Doctor  Dale's 
clinic.  Doctor  Dale  is  an  Anglican  and 
a most  inspiring  Christian  and  one  of 
the  dynamic  leaders  of  the  Charis- 
matic Movement  in  Taiwan.  We  have 
been  privilged  in  our  group  to  see  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  many 
occasions." 

Father  Bart  attributes  his  own  inner 
peace  to  the  strong  link  that  he  has 
forged  with  the  Spirit  and  with  the 
group  members  over  the  past  few 


years.  Father  Schmitz  will  tell  you  that 
he  can  feel  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  work  and  in  his  many  con- 
tacts throughout  the  country.  Because 
of  what  the  Movement  has  done  in 
his  own  life,  Father  Bart  is  dedicated 
to  spreading  the  'Good  News'  wher- 
ever he  goes. 

"I  often  think  about  the  famous 
Protestant  Missionary  from  Shanghai, 
Watchman  Lee.  He  was  a Fundamen- 
talist who  set  up  many  churches  here 
in  Taiwan  years  ago.  Those  churches 
were  not  linked  to  the  established 
Churches  and  they  were  completely 
non-hierarchical.  That  man,  Watch- 
man Lee,  was  a beautiful  person.  He 
died  in  a Communist  prison  camp  but 
people  still  remember  him  today  be- 
cause he  was  truly  a man  of  faith." 

Father  Bart  has  been  called  upon  to 
do  many  different  things  in  the  Semi- 
nary. He  has  taught  in  the  Universities 
and  high  schools  and  he  has  done 
parish  work  and  his  latest  is  in  the 
field  of  medical  mission  work. 

"One  of  the  missionaries  over  here 
that  I have  always  admired  most  was 
Bishop  Cote,  a Canadian  Jesuit.  He 
was  a beautiful  man.  He  died  over  in 
Quemoy  a few  years  back  in  his  late 
seventies.  At  the  time  he  was  trying 
to  set  up  a Christian  community. 
Bishop  Cote  always  believed  in  small 
groups  rather  than  a large  organiza- 
tion. He  put  a special  emphasis  on  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  among  Christians. 
His  people  always  seemed  to  reflect 
that  wonderful  quality  that  is  all  too 
rare." 

Father  Bart  Schmitz  continues  to  be 
the  travelling  "Medicine  Man"  for 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the 
remote  areas  of  Taiwan.  But  only  a 
fraction  of  Father  Bart's  medicine 
comes  out  of  bottles,  boxes  or  tubes. 
A large  portion  of  the  medicine  comes 
from  just  meeting  this  truly  remark- 
able man  of  faith  from  Montana.  • 
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Buddhist  Church , Winnipeg. 


Madeleine  Bernier 


Miss  Bernier  is  a Winnipeg  free  lance 
writer.  This  is  her  second  article  on 
Buddhism  for  Scarboro  Missions. 

Canadian  Buddhism  is  still  riding  on 
the  inspiration  derived  by  some 
400  pilgrims  of  Japanese  descent  who 
visited  the  Hongwanji  Temple,  in 
Kyoto,  last  year. 

They  attended  celebrations  marking 
the  800th  anniversary  of  Shinran 
Shonan  honored  by  the  True  Pure 
Land  (Jodo  Shinshu)  sect.  The  celebra- 
tions lasted  20  days  and  were  attended 
by  about  600,000  persons  from  Japan 
and  abroad.  Every  service  drew  be- 
tween 8,000  and  10,000  pilgrims.  Most 
could  attend  one  service  only,  because 
of  the  large  crowds. 

Rev.  Takamasa  Moriki,  head  of  the 
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Prompted 

hu  Thanks 


Manitoba  Buddhist  Church  in  Winni- 
peg's inner  city,  says  the  pilgrims'  faith 
was  strengthened  by  the  experience  of 
coming  together  with  so  many  other 
members  of  the  faith.  He  led  one 
group  of  pilgrims,  as  did  Most  Rev. 
Newton  Ishiura,  of  Toronto,  "socho" 
(counterpart  of  a bishop)  for  Canada. 

St.  Shinran,  as  he  is  sometimes 
referred  to,  lived  during  a period  of 
great  social  upheaval.  It  was  an  era  of 
uncertainty  and  suffering,  because 
people  had  failed  to  recognize  the 
dignity  of  man.  This  was  when  Japan 
moved  from  the  Heian  to  the  Kama- 
kura period,  or  from  the  clan  to  the 
feudal  system. 

Shinran  Shonin  was  born  in  1173 
and  died  in  1262.  He  taught  that 
humanity  can  find  release  from  suffer- 


ing through  a renewed  Buddhism  — 
the  doctrine  of  Nembutsu  (faith  in  the 
Amida  Buddha,  or  Buddha  Nature). 
People  could  be  saved  and  reborn  in 
Buddha's  country,  not  only  in  the 
future,  but  in  the  here  and  now,  by 
repeating  the  credo,  "I  put  my  faith 
in  Amida  Buddha." 

One  of  the  persons  who  refused 
Shinran  shelter,  but  later  relented  and 
opened  his  door,  was  Saemon  Hino. 
Saemon  heard  Shinran  repeating  his 
credo  — "I  put  my  faith  in  Amida 
Buddha"  — had  a change  of  heart, 
and  became  one  of  Shinran's  earnest 
followers. 

A unique  event  took  place  during 
the  celebrations  at  the  Hongwanji 
Temple,  last  year,  when  all  the  abbots 
from  the  10  denominations  that  make 
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up  the  True  Pure  Land  sect  gathered 
for  a united  service,  the  first  in  750 
years.  All  the  denominations  are  sev- 
eral centuries  old.  The  Manitoba  Bud- 
dhist Church  belongs  to  the  largest  of 
the  10  sects,  the  Hongwanji-Ha  de- 
nomination. 

Mr.  Moriki  says  the  Nembutsu  (the 
faith  in  Amida  Buddha)  prevents  man 
from  trans-migrating  into  the  realms 
of  the  mind:  hell,  hungry  ghost  and 
the  animal.  The  faith  leads  man  away 
from  an  endless  cycle  of  birth  and 
death  in  these  realms  — to  the  True 
Pure  Land. 

"If  you  work  every  day  being  forced 
against  your  will,  you  are  in  the  state 
(realm)  of  hell,  because  it  is  a great 
suffering  to  work  reluctantly. 

"The  hungry  ghost  is  the  realm 
where  each  one  suffers  from  starva- 
tion. Therefore,  if  you  work  only  for 


money,  you  are  in  the  state  of  hungry 
ghost,  because  you  won't  know  satis- 
faction even  if  you  gain  $100,000. 

"The  animal  world  is  where  no  one 
has  any  awareness  of  self,  and  people 
just  live  according  to  their  instincts. 
Therefore,  if  you  work  just  to  spend 
time,  without  purpose,  you  are  in  the 
state  of  animal,  because  your  work 
hasn't  any  significance." 

Living  according  to  the  Nembutsu 
"is  to  work  with  joyfulness,  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  as  an  expression  of  our  repay- 
ment to  the  Amida  Buddha's  great 
effort  to  save  us,"  says  Mr.  Moriki. 

While  in  Kyoto,  Mr.  Moriki  visited 
some  of  his  former  professors  at  Ryu- 
koku  University.  One  of  these,  Prof. 
Shoho  Takemura,  now  is  president  of 
the  University.  It  is  run  by  the  True 
Pure  Land  sect,  but  offers  secular  as 


Spring  tea  and  flower  festival. 
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well  as  religious  courses. 

The  professor,  who  lectured  in  To- 
ronto, and  throughout  the  United 
States  in  1972,  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  a consumer  economy.  According  to 
Buddhist  philosophy,  man  should  not 
waste  the  goods  accessible  to  him,  but 
rather,  use  these  as  gifts  from  Buddha. 
The  professor  told  Mr.  Moriki  this 
spirit  was  being  forgotten  in  modern 
Japan  and  in  the  developed  countries. 

The  professor  foresaw  the  energy 
shortage  as  a consequence  of  the  con- 
sumer economy's  artificially-created 
wants.  Even  a year  ago,  Japan  was  par- 
ticularly fearful  of  an  electricity  and 
gasoline  shortage. 

The  spirit  of  Buddhism,  especially 
of  the  True  Pure  Land  sect,  in  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  things  and  giving 
thanks  for  them  is  "very  much 
needed,"  says  Mr.  Moriki. 


Flowers,  sweets,  rice  and  candies 
are  offered  in  praise  of  and  thanks- 
giving for  Amida's  eternal  guidance,  in 
the  Buddhist  liturgy.  Incense  is  burned 
to  symbolize  the  act  of  purification 
before  worship.  The  gong  is  struck  at 
intervals  during  the  chant  for  punc- 
tuation. 

Some  of  the  Buddhist  concepts  are: 

The  object  of  living  is  not  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  and  pleasure,  but  the 
increase  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Sin  is  the  thought,  speech  and 
action  which  spring  from  wrong  views 
and  evil  passions,  and  which  obstruct 
compassion  and  insight. 

A Buddhist  must  be  devoted  to  his 
family,  diligent  at  his  place  of  work 
and  a good  citizen.  In  this  he  must  not 
seek  reward,  but  act  "as  our  grati- 
tude prompts  us,"  states  one  of  the 
concepts.  • 


BETTER  THAN  WE 
FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* * world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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ts  a small 


Dear  Children: 

The  busy,  beautiful  days  of  summer  are  here  again.  I expect  many 
of  you  will  be  doing  some  travelling  during  the  holidays.  Sometimes 
I enjoy  stopping  to  look  at  the  churches  in  the  place  I visit;  some  of 
them  are  quite  different  and  really  beautiful.  And  I don't  mean  only 
the  Catholic  churches,  or  even  only  the  Christian  churches.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  worship  I have  seen  have  been  the 
mosques  of  the  Moslem  faith.  I hope  you  won't  be  surprised  when  I 
tell  you  that  I always  say  a prayer  in  these  places  too,  just  like  I do 
when  I'm  visiting  a Catholic  church.  God  is  so  great  and  so  loving 
that  I'm  sure  He  is  present  in  each  and  every  place  that  is  set  aside 
for  Him.  Every  coloured  window,  every  painting  or  statue,  every 
piece  of  decorated  wall,  floor  or  ceiling  is  some  person's  way  of 
saying  to  God  "I  believe  in  You;  I think  You  are  great." 
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Moslem  mosque  in  Guyana. 

world 


A little  while  ago  I was  reading  something  interesting  about  the 
different  rites  within  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are  eighteen  of 
these  Catholic  rites  and  the  Latin,  or  Roman,  rite  is  just  one  of  them, 
although  it  is  the  biggest  in  numbers.  Each  of  these  rites  are  different 
in  the  way  they  celebrate  this  faith,  on  Sundays  for  instance,  or  by 
having  their  own  special  saints  and  holidays.  Naturally  the  look  of 
their  churches  is  different  too,  inside  especially. 

There  are  many  people  in  Canada  who  are  Catholics  in  these 
different  rites,  such  as  the  Ukrainian,  Melchite  and  Greek  rites.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  if  you  could  visit  some  of  these  churches. 
And  since  they  are  our  sister  churches  we  can  participate  in  the 
Sunday  service  too  and  really  share  the  experience  of  how  these 
people  celebrate  the  Lord. 


Father  Jim. 
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Future 

at 

Stake 


Today  more  than  ever  the  Word 
of  God  will  be  unable  to  be 
proclaimed  and  heard  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  witness 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
working  within  the  action  of 
Christians  in  the  service  of  their 
brothers,  at  the  points  in  which 
their  existence  and  their  future 
are  at  stake. 

Pope  Paul  VI 


The  Scarboro  Fathers  go  to  countries  in  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America.  If  you  would  like  more  information  about  their 
work  or  about  the  life  of  a missionary  priest,  write  to: 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 
give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS. 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL  

***************************** 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Thirty-year-old  Father  Terry  O'Donnell  was  born  in 
Peterboro  where  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Marrocco 
in  1968.  Father  Terry  collects  degrees  like  other  people 
collect  stamps.  Fie  has  a Bachelors  Degree  in  Theology 
from  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  a Masters  Degree  in 
the  same  subject  from  Notre  Dame , Indiana.  Father 
O'Donnell  was  appointed  to  Guyana  in  1971  where  he  has 
been  actively  involved  in  many  programmes , especially 
catechetics  and  youth  work.  Recalled  for  further  studies  in 
1974,  Father  O'Donnell  attended  the  5th  General  Chapter 
at  Scarboro  Headquarters  as  vice-chairman. 


*1 

Remember 


(remember  February  15,  1974,  I turned  30  that  day  — ouch!  Strangely  enough 
the  day  began  well.  I thoroughly  enjoyed  a bus  trip  from  the  capital  city  of 


Georgetown  to  the  Berbice  River  Crossing.  The  sun  shone  beautifully.  'Irish  eyes 
are  smiling!"  I thought.  But,  arriving  at  the  stelling,  it  soon  became  clear  that  a 
delay  was  in  the  making.  The  boatman  was  assisting  a group  of  East  Indian  ladies 
with  their  produce  for  market.  He  carried  the  baskets  to  the  edge  of  the  boat  and 
then  gingerly  placed  them  on  their  heads. 

I was  soon  engrossed  just  watching  the  ladies  carrying  their  baskets  from  the 
boat  onto  the  stelling  (wharf).  In  all  my  time  in  Guyana,  I had  often  admired 
though  not  achieved  their  marvellous  balance.  But  on  this  occasion,  I suddenly 
became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I was  simply  staring  at  these  good  folks  as  they 
toiled.  I felt  distinctly  uncomfortable. 

Without  warning,  one  of  the  ladies  retorted,  "Look  at  de  white  man  — he 
stand  up  with  he  hand  fold  up.  Na  do  nuthin  for  we." 

It  was  true.  I thought,  "Wha  fe  do?"  (What's  a fellow  to  do?) 

In  my  head  burst  visions  of  the  white  man's  oppressive  ways  in  the  harsh  and 
often  violent  history  of  Guyana's  plantations. 

Once  again  — "Wha  fe  do?" 

The  solution  struck  me  like  the  proverbial  bolt  out  of  the  blue:  "When  in 
doubt,  smile,"  a voice  suggested.  Humour . . . hmmm.  . . . 

"Gal,"  I addressed  the  little  market  lady,  "I'd  love  to  help  you  but  you're 
stronger  than  I am!  But  if  you  want,  I'll  try  to  carry  one  of  those  baskets  just  like 


you!" 

As  I managed  a medium  sized  basket  on  my  head,  several  ladies  eyed  me  with 
astonishment.  And  when  I actually  staggered  the  40-foot  journey  to  the  stalls,  I 
was  met  with  a roar  of  laughter  and  appreciation. 

De  white  man  couldn't  compete  with  dem  coolie  gals,  but  he  was  a pretty 
good  sport  anyway! ! 

"Happy  Birthday  man!"  • 


Terry  O'Donnell,  SFM. 
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t.,.,  

Please 

Don't  change  your  address 
without  letting  us  know ! 

To  insure  uninterrupted  service  on  your  SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 
please  notify  us  at  least  six  weeks  before  you  move. 

1 . Send  this  full  page. 

(If  label  not  available,  be 

sure  to  give  us  your  old  address.) 

2.  Print  your  name  and  new  address 
on  right. 


Name 


New  Address 

Please  print 

City 

Prov. 

Postal  Zone 

3.  Mail  entire  notice  to: 
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2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


During  the  8th  week  of  the  Fifth  General  Chapter,  Father 
Michael  O'Kane  was  elected  Superior  General.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  O'Kane  of  North  Bay.  Father 
O'Kane,  a graduate  of  Scollard  Hall,  was  ordained  by  the 
late  Bishop  Dignan.  For  the  first  three  years  of  his  priest- 
hood, Father  O'Kane  was  attached  to  the  Public  Relations 
Department  of  the  Society.  In  1957  he  was  assigned  to  St. 
Vincent  in  the  West  Indies.  Then  in  October  of  1961  he 
was  sent  to  our  new  Mission  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil  He  served 
a term  there  as  Scarboro's  Regional  Superior.  Father 
O'Kane,  45,  is  a graduate  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, he  also  attended  the  Coady  International  Institute  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1971,  he  was  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  Papal 
Mission  Aid  Societies.  This  position  he  held  until  he  was 
elected  the  fifth  Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  In  this  position  he  will  direct  the  course  of 
the  Society  for  the  next  four  years.  • 


Fathers  Robert  Smith  and  Clair  Yaeck  were  elected  to 
the  General  Council  of  the  Society  in  July.  Father  Smith,  40, 
is  a native  of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  well  known 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  Chilean  refugees  to  Canada  this 
year.  He  was  sent  to  Santiago,  Chile  last  December  to  study 
the  refugee  problem  for  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 
Father  Smith  spent  12  years  in  the  service  of  the  Latin 
American  Church,  mainly  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  • 


Father  Robert  Smith 


Father  Clair  Yaeck 


Father  Yaeck,  46,  originally  from  Walkerton,  Ontario,  was  Rector  of  the 
Society's  Seminary  at  the  time  of  his  election.  He  is  a member  of  the  Toronto 
Senate  of  Priests.  Active  in  interchurch  affairs,  he  is  involved  with  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  of  Canada  and  mission  committees  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada.  He  was  a missionary  in  Japan 
for  11  years.  For  two  years  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  Japan  Bishops' 
Conference,  and  editor  of  Tosei  News.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  js  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Dan  Mothersill 


Mr.  Mothersill  is  a staffer  at  The 

Catholic  Register  in  Toronto. 

T~ he  Charismatic  Renewal  movement 
• is  a surprise  answer  to  a prayer  for 
a new  Pentecost  in  the  20th  Century 
Church  . . . heralding  another  age  of 
miracles. 

Throughout  Vatican  II,  millions  of 
Catholics  prayed  in  faith  for  a re- 
awakening of  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of 
God's  people.  And  from  the  interior 
jungles  of  the  Amazon  to  suburban 
Canadian  parishes,  this  dramatic  re- 
birth is  giving  "new  life  to  the  dry 
bones  in  the  desert." 

Priests,  bishops,  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  laity  are  joining  prayer 
groups,  asking  for  the  fullness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives. 

With  uplifted  faces  they  are  praying 
in  tongues,  laying  on  hands  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  healing  and  proph- 
esying. 

A grass  roots  movement  begun  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1967,  conserva- 
tive estimates  confirm  the  establish- 
ment of  more  than  600  of  these  groups 
in  54  countries  totalling  some  65,000 
people. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  particu- 
larly striking  in  South  America  where 
nearly  every  country  is  represented  in 
the  renewal,  according  to  Father  Mac 
Burke,  S.F.M. 

Father  Burke,  30,  a Scarboro  Foreign 
Missionary  in  Brazil,  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  the 
renewal  in  that  country  in  1970  where 


about  5,000  people  are  now  involved 
in  some  70  prayer  groups. 

"Today,  we  are  witnessing  wonder- 
ing works  at  a time  when  we  were 
beginning  to  demythologize  Satan  and 
thought  the  time  of  miracles  was  long 
gone,"  Father  Burke  said.  "We  had 
started  to  try  and  do  God's  work  our- 
selves but  found  that  not  only  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  very  much  active  in  the 
Church  but  that  he  wants  things  done 
His  way. 

"People  are  being  healed  from  such 
things  as  alcoholism,  prostitution,  and 
homosexuality  because  Jesus  promised 
this  and  they  are  accepting  Him  on  His 
word,"  Father  Burke  said. 

"Many  Catholics  are  calling  priests 
to  anoint  them,  not  because  they  are 
dying  but  because  they  are  sick  and 
they  expect  something  to  happen. 
People  are  getting  better,  people  are 
being  healed  because  the  Lord  said  He 
would  deal  with  the  root  of  their 
problems." 

Father  Burke  felt  Catholics,  too 
often  have  been  rightly  accused  of 
clinging  to  the  form  of  their  religion 
and  at  the  same  time  denying  its 
power. 

"But  surely  we  are  not  Catholics  just 
for  the  sake  of  a name  but  rather  be- 
cause we  believe  Catholicism  is  the 
fullness  of  Christian  revelation." 

The  word  "charismatic"  comes  from 
the  Greek  meaning  gifts  freely  given 
and  Father  Burke  said  we  are  experi- 
encing a renewal  of  the  more  spectac- 
ular gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  have 
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always  been  in  the  Church. 

Stressing  that  charismatic  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  make  no  sense  unless  they  are 
seen  in  the  context  of  building  and 
fortifying  the  Body  of  Christ,  Father 
Burke  listed  some  of  them  found  in 
scripture  as: 

— Prophecy,  where  the  Lord  wants  to 
exhort,  to  comfort  his  people  through 
individual  members  of  the  Body; 

— Communal  discernment,  where  the 
People  of  God  know  that  what  is  pro- 
phesied comes  from  the  Lord; 

— The  gifts  of  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  healing; 

— Speaking  and  singing  in  tongues, 
where  an  individual  receives  a God- 
given  way  of  expressing  gratitude, 
praise,  thanks  and  makes  pleas  and 
intercession  in  a way  which  resembles 
no  other  human  language. 

"We  come  to  a certain  point  in  our 
relationship  with  God  much  akin  to 
two  lovers  who  run  out  of  words  to 
express  how  they  feel  about  one  an- 
other. They  are  just  content  to  be 
together,"  Father  Burke  said. 

"Well  the  Lord  has  given  us  some- 
thing more  than  this.  He's  given  us  a 
way  and  a language  to  express  what 
our  Spirit  wants  to  say." 

Father  Burke  admitted  he  used  to 
think  he  had  a lot  of  gifts  and  worried 
about  them.  "But  now  I am  very  happy 
to  say  I don't  have  any. 

"I'm  merely  a sort  of  mailman  and 
while  I have  delivered  all  of  these  gifts 
to  people,  I don't  have  any  myself. 
They  are  given  to  the  community  by 
the  Spirit.  The  Lord  wants  each  of  us 
to  be  delivery  boys,"  he  said. 

While  Charismatic  Renewal  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  thousands 


in  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  late 
60's  and  early  70's,  Father  Burke  noted 
there  has  been  a "tremendous  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  the 
established  Churches  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

"There  are  really  three  rivers  of  pen- 
tecostalism;  the  classical,  neo-pente- 
costals  in  the  Protestant  churches  and 
most  recently  the  Catholic. 

"One  of  the  significant  outreaches 
of  the  renewal  is  the  urgent  desire  by 
all  pentecostals  for  unity,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  division  and  join 
these  streams." 

For  the  past  few  years,  a growing 
desire  for  this  oneness  has  lead  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  ecumenical 
prayer  groups. 

"I  think  the  Lord  is  using  the  Charis- 
matic Renewal  in  a way  to  bring  about 
this  ecumenism.  I don't  think  any  of  us 
really  know  what  kind  of  oneness  He 
is  calling  us  to  but  it  is  within  the 
structure  of  the  Church. 

"This  is  not  a superficial  oneness 
but  a oneness  of  mind  and  heart.  And 
if  Christians  feel  their  separateness 
enough  it  will  move  us  all  to  pray  and 
work  harder  for  that  unity,"  he  said. 

"The  renewal  is  as  old  as  Pentecost. 
It's  based  on  sound  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church  but  it  is  also  very  new 
for  us  in  an  experimental  way  at  the 
gut  level. 

"I  think  we  are  discovering  a new 
freedom  within  the  Church  of  being 
able  to  experience  God  as  a personal 
intimate  Father  and  Brother  and  as 
someone  very  real  and  personal  in  our 
lives. 

He  held  the  Charismatic  Renewal 
combines  the  turning  of  the  mind, 
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heart  and  emotions  towards  a loving 
relationship  with  the  Father. 

"When  it  comes  to  religion,  North 
Americans  have  been  taught  not  to  be 
emotional,  especially  in  public." 

For  this  reason,  Father  Burke  felt 
Latin  Americans  are  more  open  to 
pentecostalism.  "They  naturally  ex- 


press their  feelings  but  for  years  were 
told  that  the  Church  is  pretty  solemn. 

"This  renewal  has  brought  many  of 
them  a great  deal  of  joy  since  they  are 
able  to  express  what  they  feel  for  God 
in  a cultural  way  as  part  of  their  daily 
lives  and  not  as  something  separate," 
he  said.  • 
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Father  Sawada  with 
two  newly  baptized 
Christians. 

Father 

Sawada 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM. 


Father  John  Sawada  of  the  Tokyo 
Archdiocese  is  a very  hard  man  to 
describe.  He  just  doesn't  seem  to  fit 
any  of  the  usual  categories.  For  one 
thing  he's  a recognized  scholar  who 
speaks  fluent  French  and  English.  The 
son  of  a diplomat,  Father  Sawada  spent 
many  years  abroad.  He  had  written 
commentaries  and  several  thought 
provoking  books  on  Sacred  Scripture 
and  other  related  topics. 

So  far  you  might  think  that  Father 
Sawada  is  shaping  up  as  a priest- 


scholar  but  that's  only  a part  of  the 
picture.  About  fifteen  years  ago  this 
scholarly  and  saintly  man  was  nearly 
expelled  from  the  diocese  when  he 
took  an  active  role  in  the  student 
demonstrations  against  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  government's  high- 
handed manner  of  trying  to  subvert 
the  constitution.  For  several  years  he 
voluntarily  chose  to  live  in  squalid 
conditions  while  he  worked  with  the 
day  labourers  in  the  Sanyo  district  of 
Tokyo.  Later,  as  pastor  of  the  parish  in 
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..Father  Sawada... 


Kiyose,  he  could  be  seen  down  at  the 
railroad  station  every  morning  with  a 
broom  sweeping  up  the  papers  and 
other  debris  from  the  area  out  in  front 
of  the  busy  station.  Others  learned 
from  his  example  and  recently  took  up 
the  broom  to  keep  the  streets  clean. 

The  words  of  Luke's  gospel,  "Blessed 
are  you  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God,"  seem  to  have  overwhelmed 
this  slight,  frail  looking  man  with  the 
G.l.  haircut.  Still  in  his  early  fifties, 
Father  Sawada's  hair  is  almost  pure 
white  but  he  moves  with  amazing 
agility.  Everything  that  happens  is 
weighed  by  Father  Sawada  according 
to  one  simple  criterion  — 'does  it  help 
or  hinder  the  poor.'  And  the  poor  for 
Father  Sawada  are  not  only  those  who 
are  financially  depressed  but  everyone 
who  is  weak  and  dependent.  In  fact, 
Father  Sawada  really  believes  that  one 
must  become  poor  in  order  to  really 
comprehend  the  gospel. 

The  seminarians  from  the  Tokyo 
diocesan  seminary  go  to  Father  Sawada 
regularly  for  spiritual  direction.  In  fact, 
in  an  age  of  cynicism,  Father  Sawada 
is  a refreshingly  popular  hero  among 
most  of  the  young  people  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

When  we  asked  one  of  the  seminar- 
ians what  impressed  him  most  about 
Father  Sawada,  he  thought  for  a few 
moments  and  then  he  replied: 

"I  guess  it's  because  he  really  lives 
the  gospel.  He  doesn't  water  it  down 
or  change  it  to  suit  his  own  tastes. 
Father  Sawada  forgets  himself  com- 
pletely in  order  to  serve  others.  If 
somebody  needs  him  he's  available 
and  ready  to  go  at  a moment's  notice." 


Father  Sawada  is  a reporter's  night- 
mare. He  rarely  answers  a direct  ques- 
tion. He  will  seemingly  ignore  the 
question  and  talk  about  other  appar- 
ently unrelated  events.  However,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  conversa- 
tion, he  will  inevitably  answer  the 
question  in  his  own  way.  Generally  the 
question  is  thrown  back  at  the  ques- 
tioner in  the  form  of  a challenge. 
Father  Sawada  claims  no  special 
knowledge  and  he  openly  laughs  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  might  have 
some  unusual  insights. 

Father  Sawada  is  an  amazingly 
tolerant  man.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  makes 
a judgement  on  others.  Invariably  he 
will  examine  his  own  situation  in  the 
light  of  the  one  accused.  The  result  is 
an  unusually  open  mind.  His  whole 
thrust  seems  to  be  aimed  towards 
those  who  are  really  in  need  of  spirit- 
ual and  material  assistance. 

"One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soka- 
gakkai  was  in  to  see  me  the  other  day," 
he  began  with  that  disarming  smile. 
"Except  for  the  fact  that  he  doesn't 
believe  in  God  I can't  see  very  much 
difference  between  us.  We  seem  to  be 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing:  to  help  a 
few  people.  I liked  him  very  much  and 
I think  we  have  a lot  in  common." 

Father  Sawada  seems  to  shun  the 
business  office  approach  to  people. 
When  he  was  in  Kiyose  Parish  he 
taught  people  and  counselled  them  at 
the  dining  room  table.  Generally  the 
people  stayed  for  lunch  or  dinner.  But 
Father  Sawada's  "office"  was  acces- 
sible to  all  and  it  was  always  in  use. 
He  never  locked  the  church  or  the 
house  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  talk 
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to  him  he  could  always  be  found  in 
one  of  the  rooms  poring  over  a paper 
or  a book  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
night. 

Far  from  being  a physically  strong 
man,  Father  Sawada  has  had  frequent 
bouts  with  sickness  but  he  still  gets 
around  on  his  calls  by  bicycle.  Father 
Sawada  seems  to  be  incapable  of  say- 
ing 'no'  to  anyone  and  yet,  amazingly 
enough  he  still  finds  time  to  feed  the 
birds  that  have  been  given  to  his  care, 
work  in  the  garden,  make  minor  re- 
pairs around  the  house  and,  of  course, 
write  inspirational  books 

Recently  Father  Sawada  was  elected 
head  of  the  priests'  senate  in  Tokyo 
and  he  was  also  appointed  to  a team 
of  priests  and  sisters  to  go  about  the 


dioceses  animating  the  Christian  com- 
munities in  the  light  of  Vatican  II.  It 
seems  like  an  ideal  role  for  this  truly 
dedicated  man.  He  doesn't  say  much. 
His  life  is  far  more  eloquent  than  any- 
thing that  he  preaches  from  the  pulpit. 
Father  Sawada  doesn't  like  to  make 
distinctions  between  national  and  mis- 
sionary priests.  He  sees  himself  as  a 
missionary  first,  last  and  always.  And 
he's  a good  one! 

Occasionally  Father  Sawada  has 
been  known  to  bend  the  odd  ecclesi- 
astical law  but  never  for  himself  — 
only  to  help  people  who  are  weighed 
down  by  discouragement  and  de- 
feated by  life.  It  sounds  like  the  kind 
of  thing  that  Christ  himself  might  have 
done.  • 


BETTER  THAN  WE 
FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* * world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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Father  Mclver 


Big 

Jack 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM. 


Thirty-three  years  ordained  and  he 
still  has  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
drive  of  a youngster.  The  big  man  fairly 
oozes  vitality.  Just  being  in  the  same 
room  with  Father  Jack  Mclver  is 
enough  to  pick  up  some  of  his  highly 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  to  feel 
something  of  the  urgency  that  moves 
this  man  to  action. 

After  his  ordination  in  1941,  Father 
Jack  Mclver  was  sent  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  He  worked  there  for 
about  thirteen  years.  Almost  from  the 
very  beginning,  Jack  Mclver  was  struck 
by  the  incredible  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple. Most  of  them,  at  that  time,  were 
living  in  sub-human  conditions  and  he 
felt  compelled  to  do  something  about 


the  situation.  Father  Jack  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  with  consider- 
able farming  experience  from  his  early 
life  in  Southern  Ontario  and  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  soil.  In  those  early  days 
Father  Mclver  relied  mostly  on  his 
natural  instincts  in  trying  to  organize 
the  highly  independent  farmers  of  the 
region.  A big,  friendly  blustering  man, 
Jack  minced  no  words.  He  was  work- 
ing with  people  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  but  who,  nevertheless, 
possessed  a lot  of  native  intelligence 
and  wisdom.  Father  Mclver's  fre- 
quently salty  speech  and  his  willing- 
ness to  get  his  hands  dirty  soon 
convinced  the  Dominican  farmers  that 
this  big  man  really  meant  what  he  said. 
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It  wasn't  an  easy  task.  It  called  for 
every  ounce  of  energy  he  could  mus- 
ter in  that  hot  and  humid  climate.  It 
demanded  a lot  of  patience  too  which 
he  freely  admits  was  not  his  strongest 
suit  in  those  days.  Together,  Father 
Jack  and  those  farmers  made  slow  but 
steady  progress  and  soon  the  farming 
methods  began  to  improve  and  a 
Credit  Union  was  flourishing  and  a 
Co-op  store  was  in  the  offing. 

Father  Jack  possessed  unique  organ- 
izational ability  as  well  as  a down-to- 
earth  approach  with  simple  people  but 
he  soon  began  to  have  doubts  about 
his  own  qualifications  to  follow  up  on 
such  an  ambitious  program.  He  felt 
he  needed  more  in-depth  knowledge. 

It  was  at  that  period  in  his  life  when 
he  encountered  the  two  giants  of  the 
Co-op  Movement  in  Canada  — Father 
Moses  M.  Coady  and  Father  Jimmy 
Tompkins.  He  was  really  impressed  by 
those  two  pioneers  who  had  led  the 
fishermen  and  farmers  of  Nova  Scotia 
out  of  the  economic  wilderness.  Jack 
wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  for  peo- 
ple in  under-developed  countries. 

And  so  the  farmer-priest  kicked  the 
dirt  off  his  boots  and  went  back  to  the 
classroom  for  a few  years.  He  took  to 
the  Co-op  Movement  like  a duck  to 
water  and,  within  a few  years,  he  was 
teaching  at  the  Coady  International 
Institute  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 
He  obtained  a Master's  Degree  in 
Sociology  and  later  studied  Adult 
Education  at  the  Western  Co-opera- 
tive College  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatch- 
ewan. In  the  middle  sixties,  Father  Jack 
headed  up  the  Latin  American  Insti- 
tute for  the  training  of  future  Canadian 
missionaries  to  Latin  America.  It  was  a 
well  balanced  program  of  language, 
history  and  cultural  studies.  The  stu- 
dents profited  not  only  from  the 
courses  but  from  Father  Mclver's  own 
hard-won  insights  into  the  people  and 
their  problems. 


A short  stint  in  the  Co-operative 
Republic  of  Guyana  gave  Father 
Mclver  an  opportunity  to  put  his  new 
skills  to  work  first  hand.  Unfortunately 
it  was  the  time  of  burgeoning  Black 
Power  and  his  long  range  goals  and 
rather  lengthy  adult  education  pro- 
grams coupled  with  his  foreign  status 
met  with  a rather  cool  reception  and 
he  was  forced  to  give  it  up. 

The  experience  was  an  unsettling 
one  for  a man  who  was  accustomed  to 
results  and  who  had  previously  always 
known  a certain  degree  of  success. 

He  then  turned  his  sights  to  the  East 
and,  after  being  invited  to  join  the 
Philippine  Mission  team,  he  began  to 
prepare  the  long  uphill  battle  with  a 
new  and  difficult  language.  No  longer 
a young  man,  Father  Jack  assailed  the 
difficult  language  with  his  usual  vigour 
and  enthusiasm.  He  studied  night  and 
day  and  by  means  of  teachers,  texts 
and  tapes,  his  booming  voice  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  building  repeating 
the  unfamiliar  sounds.  A humorous 
sidelight  to  all  this  could  be  summed 
up  by  paraphrasing  a segment  of  Scrip- 
ture: "Pray  that  your  room  be  not 
above  or  below  that  of  Big  Jack  . . ." 
He  does  the  5-BX  Program  faithfully 
early  each  morning  and  the  sounds  of 
the  subsequent  thumping  and  jumping 
can  be  a frightful  experience  when 
waking  from  a sound  sleep. 

Father  Jack  Mclver  presently  is  the 
Director  of  the  Social  Action  Center  in 
the  Scarboro  Parish  of  Hinundayan  on 
the  Island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines. 
He  is  also  involved  in  many  associated 
community  action  programs  at  the 
provincial  level  Big  Jack  is  still  driving 
himself  like  he  did  when  he  was  a 
young  missionary  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Because  of  his  daily  exercise 
program,  he  is  in  great  physical  condi- 
tion and  he  should  be  able,  God  will- 
ing, to  set  a hot  pace  for  younger  men 
for  many  years  to  come.  • 
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Within  the  year  of  his  return  to  China , 
Msgr.  Fraser  (left)  was  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  a new  church , with  his  brother 
Father  William. 


John  E.  Gault,  SFM. 


The  night  of  December  25th , 1925, 
saw  a glorious  sendoff  in  Union 
Station , Toronto.  Monsignor  John 
Fraser  was  returning  to  China  after 
establishing  what  is  known  today  as 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Accompanying  him  were  Fathers  Vin- 
cent Morrison  and  Raymond  Serra 
who  were  going  to  that  country  for  the 
first  time. 

With  the  departure  of  Monsignor 
Fraser , Father  William  C.  McGrath 
took  over  the  editorship  of  the  China 
magazine.  By  this  time  there  were 
15,000  subscriptions.  The  enthusiastic 
new  editor  was  determined  to  raise 


the  number  to  25,000- before  the  end 
of  1926.  Selective  advertising  began  to 
appear  in  the  publication  in  order  to 
keep  the  subscription  at  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

Shortly  before  this,  the  China  Semi- 
nary had  been  transferred  from  its 
birthplace  in  Almonte , Ontario,  to  its 
present  location  on  Kingston  Road  in 
Scarborough.  The  developing  institu- 
tion was  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Because  of  this, 
the  saint's  picture  appeared  on  the 
cover  of  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
China  magazine. 

Father  Bill  McGrath  had  had  some 
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experience  as  a newspaper  reporter 
before  entering  the  Seminary  and  was 
determined  that  the  mission  booklet 
would  be  as  attractive  and  informative 
as  the  small  budget  would  permit. 
Thus , a new  era  began  in  the  history 
of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

On  lookingthrough  the  various  issues 
of  the  "China"  for  1926,  I noticed 
the  caption  above  one  of  the  articles: 
Buddhism  No  Longer  State  Religion  in 
China.  The  author  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  this  fact  and  went  on  to  write: 
"Confucius  has  come  down  from  his 
pedestal  . . Similar  things  are  being 


said  against  the  famous  Chinese  sage 
today  by  the  friends  of  Chairman  Mao. 

Back  in  1926,  this  attitude  of  Chi- 
nese officialdom  appeared  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  development  of 
Christianity  in  that  densely  populated 
Republic.  However,  convictions  have 
changed  drastically  since  then.  The 
Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  docu- 
ment on  non-Christian  religions  gives 
primary  consideration  "to  what  human 
beings  have  in  common  and  to  what 
promotes  fellowship  among  them." 

The  Council  Fathers  admit  that  these 
religions  "strive  variously  to  answer 
the  restless  searching  of  the  human 
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heart."  Hence,  today,  the  Church  "re- 
jects nothing  that  is  true  and  holy  in 
these  religions." 

Some  theologians  are  suggesting 
that  the  Sacred  Books  of  such  religions 
as  Islamism,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism 
be  accepted  as  ways  of  divine  revela- 
tion. They  can  see  in  these  venerable 
writings  an  expression  of  God's  search 
for  man.  This  being  so,  Christians 
should  manifest  great  respect  for  the 
Scriptures  of  these  World  Religions. 
At  the  very  least,  they  should  honour 
them  as  deeply  sincere  efforts  in  man's 
search  for  God. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  a highly  respected 
British  historian,  maintains  that 
"science  has  never  superseded  reli- 
gion." In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  think  that  science  has  already 
done  this,  Toynbee  denies  it  and  is 
quite  convinced  "that  it  never  will." 

Man  has  always  turned  to  the  differ- 
ent religions  in  an  effort  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  his  human  condition. 
Although  science  has  provided  man 
with  answers  to  many  and  varied 
problems,  there  are  certain  mysterious 
areas  of  his  existence  where  science 
fails  to  provide  answers.  Even  if  to- 
morrow everyone  on  our  planet  was 
provided  adequately  with  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  man  would  encounter 
in  the  depths  of  his  being  a hunger 
and  thirst  — a hunger  and  thirst  which 
goes  beyond  the  material  to  be  satis- 
fied. It  is  a need  for  what  lies  beyond 
that  which  is  manifest  to  his  senses. 
No  amount  of  wealth,  power,  prestige 
or  pleasure  will  gratify  this  yearning. 

Without  being  critical,  in  any  way, 
of  scientific  research  as  such,  it  does 
seem  that  the  knowledge  explosion  of 
the  twentieth  century  has  distorted 
man's  understanding  of  himself.  This 
vast  knowledge  has  overwhelmed  him 

Msgr.  McGrath  later  became  one  of  the 
best  known  preachers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  the  Fatima  tour. 
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into  thinking  that  life  is  simply  a series 
of  problems  to  be  discovered,  faced 
and  solved  by  the  scientific  method. 
Man's  search  for  meaning  and  especi- 
ally for  ultimate  meaning  is  not  so 
easily  terminated.  This  meaning  and 
purpose  can  be  discovered  only 
through  revelation  on  the  part  of  the 
One  who  has  given  existence  to  man. 
Indeed,  life  is  a mystery  to  be  lived  in 
God's  search  for  man  and  man's  search 
for  God. 

It  seems  to  be  correct  to  say  that  all 
the  great  religions  seek  to  lead  man 
away  from  absorption  with  himself 
and  guide  him  beyond  what  is  simply 
apparent  to  the  source  of  his  being. 
This  quest  for  an  experience  of  God 
and  union  with  Him  is  described  today 
as  the  "still  point  of  the  turning 
world."  It  is  the  spiritual  thrust  of  all 
religions  having  wide  influence. 

However,  without  ever  forgetting 
man's  human  condition  and  all  that  it 
implies,  we,  as  Christians,  hold  that  it 
is  in  God's  revelation  through  Christ 
by  which  man  finds  his  ultimate  mean- 
ing and  purpose.  Christ  manifested 
God's  love  for  us,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
pose of  His  will.  The  Death  and  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  restored  to 
human  nature  a share  in  the  divine 
life.  God  no  longer  regards  us  as 
simple  servants  but  addresses  us  as 
friends. 

Blessed  be  Cod  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ , who  . . . chose  us , 
chose  us  in  Christ , ...  to  live  through 
love  in  his  presence , determining 
that  we  should  become  his  adopted 
sons  through  Jesus  Christ  for  his 
own  kind  purposes  . . . in  whom , 
through  his  blood , we  gain  our  free- 
dom, the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 
(Ephesians  1:3-7) 

Henceforth,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a 
magazine  like  Scarboro  Missions  to 
bring  about  a better  understanding  of 


and  a real  appreciation  for  the  other 
great  religions  of  the  world.  The  mod- 
ern mission  approach  must  not  see 
these  religions  as  enemies.  It  must  not 
hope  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  their  ruins.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  look  on  them  as  manifestations 
of  man's  basic  "religious  constitution" 
and  true  religious  experiences.  This  we 
must  do  without  denying  in  any  way 
the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

What  the  world  needs  now  is  in- 
spired spiritual  leadership.  Jean  Guit- 
ton  says:  "What  we  laymen  ask  of  you 
(priests)  is  to  give  us  God."  Now  that 
the  days  of  colonialism  have  come  to 
an  end,  the  missionary  can  count  on 
no  other  influence  than  that  of  sincere 
spirituality.  A missionary,  especially  to 
Asia,  will  have  to  be  a man  with  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  religions  and 
culture  of  the  country  in  which  he 
works.  In  a sense,  he  will  have  to 
experience  them  without  forfeiting  his 
basic  Christian  Faith.  Perhaps  men  like 
the  late  Thomas  Merton  will  be  the 
only  Christian  witnesses  who  will  merit 
credence  in  Oriental  lands. 

But  the  "religious  constitution"  is 
something  possessed  in  common  by 
all  of  mankind.  Awareness  of  it  seems 
to  rise  from  the  depths  of  one's  being 
in  the  form  of  an  intuition  which 
makes  man  sense  that  his  true  joy  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  material  posses- 
sions, power,  fame  or  pleasure.  His 
true  joy  is  not  total  rootedness  in  this 
world  which  excludes  any  vision  be- 
yond the  sensual.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  lack  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 
Rather,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  The  true  Christian  desires 
this  Presence  above  all  else.  The  holy 
desire  is  shared  by  all  men  who  permit 
themselves  to  become  aware  of  the 
religious  sense  in  their  depths. 

Every  man  who  truly  loves  is  Cod's 

son  and  has  some  knowledge  of 

Him.  (1  John , 4:7)  • 
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Thinking 
About  Africa 

John  Simpson 


Mr.  Simpson , his  wife  Cecile  and  son 
Tom , have  spent  some  seven  years  in 
Africa.  They  were  members  of  the  now 
inactive  Canadian  Lay  Missionaries. 
Mr.  Simpson  is  presently  the  chef  at 
the  Scarboro  Missions'  Headquarters. 


To  err  is  human.  It  is  not  at  all 
human  to  close  our  eyes  to  this 
truth  as  would  an  ostrich  hiding  its 
head  in  the  sand.  Many  mistakes  were 
made  by  Europeans  in  Africa  up  to 
about  20  years  ago.  Since  then,  an 
awareness  of  their  human  errors  has 
taken  root.  By  the  same  token,  the 
Church  in  Africa  has  proven  to  be 
very  human. 

One  basic  error  is  when  Europeans 
(and  we)  try  to  size  up  Africa  and  the 
people  by  our  own  standards.  What  an 
impression  it  must  have  given  the  first 
white  people  when  they  saw  the 
native  peoples  dressed  so  scantily! 
Surely,  (they  must  have  thought)  such 
people  have  no  morals!  How  primitive 
and  barbaric!  They  saw  no  social  struc- 
ture worth  preserving,  no  just  laws, 

etc Indeed  (as  history  now  tells  and 

we  ourselves  have  witnessed)  they 
thought  that  the  Africans  had  nothing, 
knew  nothing,  and  white  people  must 
give  them  everything,  whether  they 
wanted  these  things  or  not.  It  was  like 
awakening  Africa  with  a bad  storm. 

Today,  the  Africans  themselves  have 
become  aware  of  these  events.  In  fact, 
it  is  they  who  are  really  awakening  the 
foreigners  to  these  injustices  of  the 
past.  Today  we  see  their  far-reaching 
and  often  tragic  consequences.  This 


can  be  clearly  understood  by  us  when 
African  nations  become  independent 
from  the  foreigners.  When  this  hap- 
pens, there  is  almost  always  some  sort 
of  persecution  of  the  whites  as  well  as 
a strict  border  control  against  them. 
Only  rarely  are  Church  people  ex- 
empted, for  they  too  shared  in  the 
"awakening"  of  Africa  by  sharing  in 
the  taking  of  Africa. 

This  error  of  imposing  European 
power  and  culture  on  Africans  is  now 
recognized  by  all,  although  much  has 
yet  to  be  done  about  it.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged generally  that  all  African  peo- 
ples have  a culture  native  to  them,  and 
that  some  are  advanced  in  the  human 
and  Christian  sense.  For  example,  the 
ruins  of  Zimanbwe  in  Rhodesia  tell  of 
a civilization  that  existed  even  pre- 
vious to  many  modern  nations.  There 
is  an  African  music  that  has  recently 
become  popular  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  an  African  literature. 
Some  Africans  have  long  believed  in 
a Supreme  Being. 

European  influence  has  clouded 
many  of  these  qualities  of  the  African 
peoples.  No  doubt  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  influence  imposed  by  the 
Europeans  is  their  educational  system 
which  they  rigidly  implanted  in  every 
part  of  Africa.  Here,  sad  to  say,  the 
Churches  have  been  predominant, 
especially  our  own.  Mission  schools, 
the  pride  of  the  missionary  Church, 
are  a cause  for  repentance.  These 
schools  have  given  Africans,  European 
knowledge  and  European  Faith,  things 
most  difficult  for  them  to  understand, 
and  now,  to  accept. 
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Another  mistake  was  a common 
belief  that  it  would  take  centuries  to 
bring  the  African  peoples  into  the 
"wonderful"  world  of  science  and 
industry.  Of  course,  (they  thought) 
when  that  happens,  it  will  take  some 
more  time  for  them  to  learn  to  manage 
such  affairs  on  their  own.  It  was  with 
this  kind  of  hope  for  the  Africans  that 
the  foreigners  took  up  the  task  of 
training  and  educating  them.  This, 
naturally,  helped  to  establish  the 
superiority  feeling  of  the  white  race  in 
Africa  which  is  so  prevalent  today.  To 
serve  the  white  race  in  all  his  needs 
was  part  of  the  way  of  African  life 
until  very  recently.  Yes,  even  the  needs 
of  the  human  spirit  were  at  times  con- 
sidered European. 

In  Rhodesia  where  we  spent  some 
three  and  one-half  years,  missionary 
work  with  the  black  Africans  is  always 
under  suspicion.  Church  people  them- 
selves, concerned  about  the  ability  of 
the  local  people,  in  different  ways, 
often  withheld  autonomy  from  them. 
In  this  country,  the  ruling  white  gov- 
ernment enacted  a law  that  all  primary 
schools  would  be  managed  by  local 
authorities.  These  are  people  who  are 
not  usually  trained  by  the  missionaries 
to  direct  schools  since  the  missionaries 
reserved  this  authority  and  profession 
to  themselves.  The  purpose  of  this  law 
is  to  gain  control  of  the  education  of 
the  black  people  by  taking  the  author- 
ity away  from  the  missionaries.  So  the 
education  of  the  black  population  has 
moved  .from  the  sphere  of  the  white 
missionaries  to  the  control  of  the 
white  government.  This,  of  course, 
makes  the  hope  of  the  development 
of  the  native  culture  and  people  still 
more  remote.  One  of  the  effects  of 
such  attitudes  and  actions  is  the  les- 
sening of  the  degree  of  acceptance  of 
the  white  missionary  by  both  the  black 
population  and  white  power  in 
Rhodesia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Churches  have  learned  much  from  this 


experience  and  are  in  a process  of 
reflection  and  renewal. 

Among  the  many  lessons  learned, 
one  is  of  particular  importance,  which 
is  that  of  recognition  of  the  social 
system  of  the  extended  family,  pejora- 
tively called  the  tribal  system.  It  is 
within  this  system  that  vocations  to 
the  priesthood  will  mature  and  a more 
Christian  sense  of  family  will  develop. 
Indeed,  Canada  could  learn  from  the 
extended  family  system  about  such 
things  as  social  welfare,  social  security, 
helping  the  handicapped,  treating 
divorce  problems,  and  unwanted  chil- 
dren, among  others.  The  whole  Christ- 
ian life  of  the  African  people  will  have 
to  be  built  on  their  culture  as  it  was 
built  on  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
cultures  centuries  ago. 

Africa  needs  people  who  want  to 
help  Africa  in  an  African  way,  not  in  a 
European  or  North  American  way. 
This  takes  time.  If  missionaries  do  not 
want  to  become  citizens  of  Africa,  or 
do  not  want  to  stay  a long  time,  then 
let  them  at  least  listen  and  learn  for 
their  own  benefit  and  the  benefit  of 
their  countries  of  origin  while  they 
give  their  particular  services.  If  they 
stay  a long  time,  then  let  the  mission- 
aries share  life  with  the  local  peoples 
and  if  they  have  a vision  of  some  solu- 
tion, they  can  share  that  with  the 
Africans.  But  to  live  in  isolated  splen- 
dor will  achieve  nothing  except  the 
rejection  so  prevalent  today.  Indeed, 
the  simplicity  and  naturalness  that  the 
Africans  live  every  day  should  be 
studied  and  lived  for  a life-time  by  the 
missionaries.  This  would  certainly 
benefit  both  sides.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Africans  must 
teach  us  if  we  are  to  be  effective  mis- 
sionaries in  their  countries.  The  Church 
in  Africa  has  been  very  human,  but 
thanks  to  the  Africans  to  whom  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  revealed  Himself, 
there  is  still  hope  for  the  missionaries 
there.  • 
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God  is 
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the  Answer 

Michael  O'Kane,  SFM. 


Concelebrated  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving was  offered  on  July  12  to 
close  the  General  Chapter.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  Father 
O'Kane's  homily: 

To  make  meaningful  the  very  mis- 
sion of  Jesus,  as  Isaiah  proclaims  it! 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been  given 
to  me  for  he  has  anointed  me.  He  has 
sent  me  to  bring  the  good  news  to  the 
poor , to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives 
and  to  the  blind  new  sight;  to  set  the 
downtrodden  free , to  proclaim  the 
Lord's  year  of  favour. 

This  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
mission  of  the  Scarboro  community 
and  its  individual  members,  for  St. 
Paul  tells  us:  But  they  will  not  ask  His 
help  unless  they  believe  in  Him , and 
they  will  not  believe  in  Him  unless 
they  have  heard  of  Him , and  they  will 
not  hear  of  Him  unless  they  get  a 
preacher. 

It  is  also  the  mission  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  — called  by  our  bap- 
tism to  proclaim  Christ  and  to  work 
for  the  reality  of  His  Kingdom.  "To 
many,  in  the  world  of  today  — a world 
of  terrible  injustice  and  war,  a world 
of  greed,  division  and  hatred,  a world 
of  sinfulness  — the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
is  a fantasy,  an  unreal  dream.  But  to 
the  believer,  who  believes  that  Jesus 
Christ  Our  Saviour  is  alive  and  is  pres- 
ent among  us,  His  Kingdom  is  a reality 
that  can  be  achieved/' 

All  of  us,  as  believers,  must  be  com- 
mitted to  the  realizations  of  that  King- 
dom. "All  of  our  yearnings  for  peace 
and  happiness,  all  of  our  feelings,  our 
work  and  commitment  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  world's  poor  and  op- 


pressed; all  of  our  proclamations  of 
the  'Good  News'  — all  of  this  can 
only  bear  lasting  and  meaningful  fruit 
if  it  is  grounded  in  the  conviction  of 
faith  and  our  ever  constant  striving  to 
live  the  gospel."  This  is  the  challenge 
of  mission:  this  is  the  challenge  of 
Jesus  to  all  of  us. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  amongst  us, 
urging  us  by  the  common  problems 
of  men  everywhere;  by  the  voices 
raised  in  our  own  society  and  country 
to  re-examine  our  lifestyle,  our  atti- 
tudes, our  openness  and  concern  for 
others;  by  the  movement  of  nations 
and  men  calling  for  an  end  to  oppres- 
sion, enslavement  and  war;  by  the 
prophets  throughout  our  world  indi- 
cating to  us  by  the  signs  of  our  times 
that  God  is  the  only  answer. 

Let  each  and  all  of  us  strive  to  be 
ever  more  open  to  that  Spirit  — the 
Spirit  of  God's  love  and  concern  for 
all  mankind.  We  as  missionaries  ask 
your  prayers  that  through  our  faith 
and  hope  we  may  become  proclaimers 
of  the  Kingdom,  proclaimers  of  faith 
and  hope  in  Jesus  Christ  — by  a con- 
stant and  sincere  growth  in  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ.  Your  sharing  with  us  of 
your  dedication  and  inspired  work  for 
mission  will  help  us  grow  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a community  of  mission- 
aries. Our  sharing  with  you  the  riches, 
the  insights  and  the  experiences  which 
mission  brings  to  us  will  help  you 
grow.  For  in  all  of  this,  received  from 
so  many  of  God's  children,  we  can  all 
come  to  a deeper  understanding  that 
God  is  Our  Father,  that  He  is  with  us, 
His  children.  Let  us  then  work  for  His 
Kingdom.  • 
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Hidden 

Lessons 

Maureen  Lavin 


Miss  Lavin  is  a Vancouver  free  lance 
writer. 

|j)ng  before  Chief  Dan  George  be- 
came a well  known  film  and  TV  star, 
he  and  his  wife  Amy  travelled  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  recruiting  for  the  Legion 
of  Mary.  With  their  mixed  Indian  and 
white  band  they  barnstormed  in  the 
Interior  settlements,  and  at  the  end  of 
an  evening  of  fun  invited  the  dancers 
to  return  the  following  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  Legion. 

"Unless  you  love  God  you  cannot 
survive  the  misery  and  everyday  trials 
and  tribulations  of  life,"  Amy  told 
them  next  day.  Wherever  they  went 
Amy  and  Dan  left  Legionaries  behind 
them.  For  this  apostolic  work  they  re- 
ceived one  of  the  highest  honours  the 
Church  bestows  on  lay  people,  the 
Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pro  Pontifice  Medal 
(For  the  Church  and  the  Pope).  It  was 
presented  to  them  by  Archbishop 
James  F.  Carney  of  Vancouver  after 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 


Mass  five  years  ago  in  the  church  in 
which  they  were  married. 

To  thank  Pope  Paul,  Chief  Dan 
carved  a Coast  Salish  Indian  mask  in 
cottonwood  bark,  and  Amy  made  a 
Thunderbird  medallion  of  beads  in  the 
papal  colours  of  yellow  and  white. 
Usually  it  took  her  two  days  to  thread 
the  hundreds  of  beads,  but  the  one 
for  the  Holy  Father  took  three  be- 
cause, she  said,  she  "kept  ripping  it 
out  to  get  it  perfect." 

Less  than  two  years  later  Amy  died, 
after  a happy  life  with  the  man  she 
hadn't  wanted  to  marry  in  the  first 
place.  She  was  only  fifteen  when  her 
father,  a Welshman  who  jumped  ship 
in  Vancouver  and  farmed  on  the 
Indian  Reserve,  sent  her  out  to  play 
while  he  and  his  Indian  wife  discussed 
plans  for  her  wedding  to  18-year-old 
Dan  George,  with  Dan's  parents. 

"I'm  too  young  to  marry,"  she  ob- 
jected and  cried  bitterly  at  the 
thought. 

She  was  allowed  to  enjoy  girlhood 
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Chief  Dan. 


for  one  more  year  and  then  married 
Dan. 

"I  was  so  used  to  obeying  my  par- 
ents and  my  father's  wishes  were  law 
and  now  I wouldn't  have  had  it  any 
other  way,"  she  said. 

The  couple  had  eight  children.  One 
girl  died  shortly  after  birth,  and  an- 
other lived  for  only  twelve  years. 
When  Amy  herself  died,  her  husband 
said,  "All  I've  ever  done  was  for  her 
or  because  of  her." 


As  was  his  wife,  Chief  Dan  is  proud 
of  his  Indian  heritage.  He  speaks  his 
own  language,  Squamiah,  and  would 
like  to  see  it  revived  among  his  peo- 
ple. He  feels  the  Indian  culture  can- 
not survive  if  the  language  dies. 

Chief  Dan  received  his  last  name 
because  his.  school  teachers  couldn't 
pronounce  his  Indian  one  and  asked 
him  to  be  known  by  his  father's  name, 
George.  Chief  Dan,  honorary  chief  of 
Nescannith  and  Squamish  Indians  and 
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At  Indian  potlash  with 
priest  friend. 


past  chief  of  Burrard  Reserve,  looks 
back  on  that  incident  with  humour 
and  without  resentment. 

He  believes  that  his  people  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Catholic 
Church  because  her  missionaries  built 
schools  and  churches  and  helped  the 
Indians  negotiate  with  the  government 
to  retain  part  of  their  lands.  He  said 
of  these  dedicated  men  and  women 
that  they  "came  to  work  for  the  souls 
of  the  people  and  not  for  money  or 
glory." 

He  remembers  the  old  days  when 
the  Indians  still  had  dignity  in  their 
lives  and  a feeling  of  worth  in  their 
outlook,  and  regrets  the  suddenness 
of  the  change  which  catapulted  his 
people  into  the  civilization  of  the 
white  people  in  which  they  were 
scorned,  ridiculed  and  exploited. 

"It  is  no  wonder  we  turned  to  the 
only  people  who  did  not  steal  and 
who  did  not  sneer.  They  were  the 
missionaries  and  they  came  with  love 
and  I for  one  will  ever  return  that 
love,"  he  said. 

He  firmly  believes  that  true  brother- 
hood between  the  Indian  and  white 
man  can  be  achieved  only  with  "a  love 
that  forgives  the  terrible  sufferings," 
the  white  culture  brought  him.  The 
former,  he  said,  swept  over  the  Indian 
like  a wave  crashing  along  a beach. 
Brotherhood  will  come  when  there  is 
a love  that  "forgets  and  lifts  up  its 
head"  and  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the  white 
man  "an  answering  look  of  trust  and 
acceptance." 

Chief  Dan  was  58  years  old  before 
he  started  his  acting  career.  He  had 
previously  no  idea  he  had  talent  in 
that  direction,  yet  he  was  always 
drawn  to  the  theatre.  Now  74,  he  has 
come  a long  way  from  the  Christmas 


when  he  was  so  poor  he  hadn't  any 
money  to  buy  his  wife  a present.  An 
unexpected  windfall  put  $10  in  his 
pocket  and  he  walked  miles  from  the 
Reserve  into  town  to  buy  Amy  a $9.50 
wrist  watch.  She  treasured  this  gift 
throughout  her  life.  Even  when  it  was 
too  rusted  to  be  repaired  she  said,  "I 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  the  world." 

A few  years  ago  Chief  Dan  was 
awarded  the  Human  Relations  Award 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  later  became  national 
chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week. 

He  is  a man  of  simple,  unshakeable 
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faith.  When  he  opened  a convention 
of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Chiefs  in  Van- 
couver, he  did  so  with  a Sioux  prayer 
which  was  translated  into  English  in 
1887  by  Sioux  Chief  Yellow  Lark: 

"O  Great  Spirit,  whose  voice  I hear 
in  the  winds,  whose  breath  gives  life 
to  the  world,  hear  me.  I am  small  and 
weak.  I need  your  strength  and  your 
wisdom.  May  I walk  in  beauty.  Make 
my  eyes  ever  behold  the  red  and  pur- 
ple sunset.  Make  my  hands  respect  the 
things  you  have  made,  and  my  ears 
sharp  to  hear  your  voice. 

"Make  me  wise  so  that  I may  know 


the  things  you  have  taught  your  chil- 
dren, the  lessons  you  have  hidden  in 
every  leaf  and  rock.  Make  me  strong 
not  to  be  superior  to  my  brothers  but 
to  be  able  to  fight  my  greatest  enemy, 
myself.  Make  me  ever  ready  to  come 
to  you  with  straight  eyes  so  that  when 
life  fades  as  the  fading  sunset,  my 
spirit  will  come  to  you  without 
shame." 

This  ancient  prayer  captures  the 
philosophy  of  the  man  to  whom  fame 
and  fortune  are  of  less  importance 
than  his  love  of  God  and  His 
creatures.  • 
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it's  a small 


Dear  Children: 

Hello  again!!  Do  those  of  you  who  have  goldfish  bowls  in  your 
homes  ever  stop  to  gaze  at  those  little  creatures  and  ask,  "I  wonder 
if  they  ever  notice  the  water  they  swim  in?"  That's  a fair  question, 
don't  you  think?  I wonder  if  a goldfish  ever  thinks  about  his  wide, 
watery,  world? 

I think  we  could  make  a neat  comparison  between  ourselves  and 
the  fish,  one  which  would  help  us  see  things  from  a different  point 
of  view.  Sometimes  I believe  that  many  of  us  live  like  our  little  pets 
and  do  not  stop  to  think  about  our  reality  in  which  we  'swim'.  In  the 
world  of  goldfish,  someone  outside  it,  like  you  or  me,  has  to  look 
after  it.  We  drop  in  the  share  of  food,  the  water  has  to  be  cleaned, 
there  have  to  be  plants  to  produce  oxygen  for  all  forms  of  life,  rocks 
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i 


world 


are  placed  in  the  bowl  to  offer  shelter  for  the  birth  of  the  young. 
But  in  our  world,  we  have  to  do  more  than  the  goldfish  do  to  keep 
the  bowl  in  order.  We,  not  someone  else,  are  responsible  for  caring 
for  each  other  and  we  have  to  see  that  everyone  has  his  share  of 
food,  we  keep  our  waters  clean  and  plants  in  abundance  for  beauty, 
oxygen  and  wise  use.  Since  we  all  live  in  the  same  bowl,  we  should 
not  allow  the  destruction  (by  war,  hunger  and  the  taking  of  goods) 
of  any  one  corner  of  the  bowl  because  that  hurts  the  whole  thing. 

So,  in  our  world,  we  are  missionaries  to  all  people  and  being  a 
missionary  is  just  not  a matter  of  us  changing  countries  — to  be  a 
missionary  is  to  have  an  attitude  of  love  that  embraces  all  peoples  in 
all  corners.  We  depend  on  one  another  to  put  the  whole  bowl  in 
order  ('Thy  Kingdom  Come!').  So  let's  stay  one  up  on  those  goldfish! 

Father  Jim. 
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"WHOM  SHALL  I SEND?" 


"WHO 
WILL  BE 
OUR 

MESSENGER?" 


These  words  of  the  Lord  spoken  to  Isaiah  in  the  Old  Testament 
reveal  God's  great  concern  for  mankind  and  his  action  of  raising  up 
people  to  speak  and  to  be  his  message  of  love  and  concern  for  man. 

Gary  McDonald  of  Harrison's  Corners,  Ontario,  is  one  such 
person.  Some  years  ago  Gary  made  the  words  of  Isaiah  his  own: 
"Here  I am,  send  me!"  And  after  studying  for  a time  and  spending 
two  years  in  Santo  Domingo  he  has  been  ordained  a priest  with 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions. 

Will  you,  like  Gary,  answer  the  call  and  choose  life  as  a mis- 
sionary priest  with  Scarboro. 


s/ 


***************************** 

* Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

* Scarboro  Fathers, 

* 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

* Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4 

* I would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  'Choose  Life'  which  will 

^ give  me  information  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers;  their  vocation,  their  life- 

^ style  and  their  training. 

* 

* NAME ADDRESS 

* 

* TOWN AGE LEVEL 

***************************** 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* Earlier  this  year  Father  Frank  Hawkshaw 
replaced  a Japanese  priest  in  a Tokyo 
parish , to  enable  him  to  join  a renewal 
team  in  the  Japanese  Archdiocese.  A 
native  Torontonian , Father  Hawkshaw 
works  there  with  Father  Don  Boyle , an 
Associate  Editor  of  Scarboro  Missions. 


*1 

Remember 

Sunday  a few  years  ago  when  I was  in  our  parish  in  Sasebo,  Japan,  the 
housekeeper  gave  me  a note  on  which  was  written  the  name  and  room 
number  of  a patient  in  a hospital.  The  housekeeper  did  not  know  the  person 
that  came  to  the  door  and  had  no  further  information.  As  there  was  no  hint  of 
urgency  and  I was  busy  I left  it  until  the  afternoon.  When  I entered  the  room 
I knew  instinctively  the  man  was  on  his  death  bed.  I soon  learned  that  he  had  a 
terminal  cancer  and  his  stomach,  which  he  showed  me,  was  like  a rock.  He  was 
non-Christian  but  like  so  many  non-Christians  in  Japan  he  had  a Bible  and  had 
the  practise  of  reading  it.  He  knew  he  was  dying  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Jesus.  I explained  what  was  essential  for  Baptism  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  be  baptized.  He  very  happily  said  yes.  It  was  a deep  religious 
experience  for  me,  as  this  man  on  his  death  bed  was  experiencing  the  peace 
and  Joy  of  life  in  Christ.  His  father  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bed  and 
said  enthusiastically,  " I also  wish  to  be  baptized." 

The  next  morning  I returned  to  the  hospital  but  the  man  had  died  Sunday 
evening  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  his  home  town  some  distance  from 
Sasebo. 

I never  saw  the  father  again  but  the  baptized  man's  wife  came  to  thank  me 
and  from  time  to  time  requested  prayers  and  attended  Mass  for  her  husband.  • 

Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM. 
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MISSION 

THROUGH  YOUR  WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR 


CALENDAR 

ENVELOPES 


For  the  Christian,  the  world  is  a 
neighbourhood,  all  peoples  are  our 
neighbours.  Mission  makes  for 
neighbourliness. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


OCTOBER  1974 


Shout  to  God 
with  gladness 


All  you  peoples, 
clap  your  hands, 
shout  to  God 
with  cries  of  gladness, 
for  the  Lord, 
the  Most  High, 
the  awesome, 
is  the  great  king 
over  all  the  earth. 


Psalm  46,  2-3 


TO  GUYANA  After  eleven  years  in  Canada,  Father 
Kenneth  MacAulay  has  returned  to  Guyana.  He  previously 
served  the  Church  there  between  1954  and  1963.  For  eight 
years  he  was  Society  Treasurer.  In  1968  he  was  elected  a 
General  Councillor  of  the  Society.  Father  MacAulay  is  a 
Prince  Edward  Islander  by  birth.  • 


TO  BRAZIL  Seminarian  Alan  King  is  presently  learning 
Portuguese  in  Southern  Brazil.  His  assignment  is  part  of  the 
Society's  Overseas  Training  Program.  During  the  past  year 
he  was  active  in  his  support  of  the  predominantly  Mexican- 
American,  United  Farm  Workers'  grape  and  lettuce  boy- 
cott in  Toronto.  Alan  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
King  of  Welland,  Ontario.  He  is  a graduate  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology.  • 


TO  THE  PHILIPPINES  Over  a year  ago  Father  Michael 
Traher  hoped  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  but  he  was  held 
back  to  continue  important  mission  education  work  for 
the  Society.  In  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  a moving 
spirit  behind  Kits  for  Kanada,  an  audio-visual  series  on 
different  aspects  of  mission.  Father  Mike  studied  com- 
munications at  Loyola  University  in  Montreal  after  ordina- 
tion. Today  he  is  hard  at  language  study  in  Davao,  having 
left  Canada  for  the  Philippines  during  the  summer.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Traher,  London,  Ontario.  • 
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55th  Anniversary  Edition 

soarDoro 

missions 


a letter  from  the  Editor 

Dear  Readers: 

Why  the  burst  of  colour? 

In  1918  Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser  began  a foreign  mission  society.  In  1919 
he  started  a Canadian  mission  magazine.  Because  the  two  events  were  so  close 
together  it's  hard  to  distinguish  anniversaries;  so  we  decided  to  celebrate  the 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  magazine  this  month.  We  thought  colour  would 
express  the  joy  of  the  event  and  bring  you  closer  to  the  people  who  are  so 
much  a part  of  our  lives. 

Early  in  the  summer  a number  of  Scarboro  Fathers  were  gathered  in  Toronto 
for  a general  meeting.  We  decided  it  would  be  a good  chance  to  get  an  over- 
view of  the  Society  and  its  work.  We  asked  a Catholic  journalist,  Mr.  Dan 
Mothersill,  to  speak  with  these  men  and  write  his  impressions.  We're  sure  you 
will  enjoy  his  work.  These  are  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  reports  on  each 
mission. 

Scarboro  Missions , and  before  it  China , have  truly  been  Canadian  Catholic 
institutions.  A conservative  estimate  of  present  readership  from  coast  to  coast 
would  be  100,000.  Hopefully,  this  mission  magazine  has  contributed  to  building 
a better  human  neighborhood,  in  recognition  of  a loving  Father. 


Editor:  John  Walsh,  SFM / Associate  Editors:  Donald  Boyle,  SFM;  Wallace 
Chisholm,  SFM/  Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/  Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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D.  Mothersill 


Dahamians  have  more  churches 
^ than  there  are  gas  stations  in 
Toronto. 

But  few  of  them  are  Catholic 
and  the  Church  there  is  in  a state 
of  crisis,  according  to  Father 
Gerard  McKernan,  67. 

"Everyone  seems  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  native  Pentecostal 
Churches  so  they  are  not  just  wait- 
ing to  be  baptized  as  Catholics. 
And  since  Vatican  II,  there  has 
been  a feeling  among  the  Baham- 
ians that  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
the  next,"  he  said. 

With  a total  population  of  about 

175.000  there  are  fewer  than 

10.000  Catholics  scattered  through- 
out the  Bahama  Islands.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sionaries would  average  15  to  20 
conversions  a year.  Now  that  figure 
has  trickled  down  to  almost  zero. 

However,  the  biggest  blow  to 
the  Bahamian  church  has  been  the 
loss  of  all  but  one  of  the  national 
priests. 

At  first  glance  it's  a dishearten- 
ing picture  . . . disheartening  to 
most  perhaps  but  not  to  Father 
McKernan. 

" I don't  feel  one  bit  discour- 
aged," the  peppery  veteran  mis- 
sionary said.  "And  I don't  find  it 
frustrating  either  because  in  my 
celebration  of  Mass,  daily  visits  to 
the  schools,  the  shut-ins  and  the 
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families  in  the  parish,  I'm  provid- 
ing an  important  witness.  No  one 
should  be  totally  geared  for  visible 
results." 

Father  McKernan,  who  has  spent 
the  last  15  years  in  the  Bahamas 
and  served  as  a missionary  in 


China  for  18  years,  also  saw  def- 
inite signs  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  Church  on  the  islands. 

"The  bishop  now  has  five  men 
in  the  major  seminary  and  four 
more  who  are  entering  this  Fall. 
So  in  terms  of  vocations  it's  not 
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really  what  I'd  call  a desperate 
situation. 

"In  the  hands  of  these  local 
priests  lies  the  real  hope  for  the 
revival  of  the  Church  in  the  is- 
lands/' he  said. 

"You  can  see  the  difference 
when  our  one  Bahamian  priest 
comes  and  says  Mass  wearing  his 
psychedelic  vestments  with  big 
red  and  green  diamond  designs. 
It's  a soul  Mass  with  that  synco- 
pated beat  of  the  Caribbean  and 
the  stomping  of  feet." 

He  felt  the  identification  of  the 
Church  with  the  Bahamian  priest 
and  seminarians  is  particularly 
important  in  light  of  the  "some- 
times frantic"  search  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  discover  their 


roots. 

"It  has  become  extremely  im- 
portant to  them  to  find  where  their 
culture  stems  from.  They  are  build- 
ing a sense  of  ethnic  pride  which 
is  why  the  foreign  priests  are  not 
allowed  to  become  involved  in 
political  or  social  questions." 

Father  McKernan  maintained 
that  if  he  or  the  other  seven  SFM 
priests  didn't  stick  to  strictly  reli- 
gious activities  such  as  teaching 
catechism,  or  preaching,  their  resi- 
dents' permits  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

"Any  protest  or  social  action 
movement  will  have  to  come  from 
the  native  clergy.  Expatriate  priests 
are  simply  trying  to  hold  onto 
what  is  already  there."  • 
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Brazil 

D.  Mothersill 


; Intil  a few  years  ago,  the  SFM 
^ rectory  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil 
was  primarily  the  preserve  of  the 
resident  missionary  priests. 

But  now,  when  Father  Lewis 
Hewer,  36,  one  of  the  four  SFM 
priests  stationed  in  the  town, 
comes  home  for  lunch  he  usually 
has  to  "fight"  for  a place  to  sit. 
The  kitchen  is  invariably  filled  with 
young  people. 

"They've  made  our  place  the 
centre  of  their  activity,"  said 
Father  Hewer,  a missionary  in 
Brazil  since  1966.  "This  kind  of 
acceptance  is  not  only  important 
but  vital  for  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  Brazil. 

"For  the  very  existence  of  Cath- 
olicism is  intimately  linked  with 
the  development  of  lay  leaders 
and  the  fostering  of  priestly  voca- 
tions from  the  local  community." 

So  convinced  is  the  Society  in  its 
efforts  to  encourage  local  lay  and 
religious  leadership  that  when  the 
bishop  of  their  diocese  recently 
resigned  and  SFM  was  asked  to 
nominate  a new  prelate,  they 
refused. 

Instead,  three  Brazilian  priests, 


Fathers  Antonio  Haddad,  Jose  Lui, 
and  Celso  Pedro  Da  Silva  were 
brought  from  the  South  to  SFM's 
northern  Amazon  missions,  to 
work  and  prepare  for  possible 
hierarchical  appointments. 

"The  effect  of  these  men  living 
with  us  has  dramatically  changed 
our  approach  to  mission  activity," 
Father  Hewer  explained.  "We 
opened  our  house,  let  the  people 
in,  began  to  speak  their  language 
more  often,  ate  Brazilian  food  and 
modified  our  whole  lifestyle. 

"It  was  the  first  time  we've  lived 
at  close  quarters  with  Brazilians 
and  we've  learned  from  these 
priests  to  rely  more  on  life  experi- 
ence and  less  on  theory.  We've 
also  come  to  understand  better 
that  the  sacraments  are  also  cele- 
brated in  life  — in  community  liv- 
ing, working  and  sharing  together 
as  the  People  of  God." 

The  Amazon  region  of  Brazil, 
where  eight  Canadian  priests  man 
three  missions,  covers  more  than 
100,000  square  miles,  which  sup- 
port a tiny  population  of  less  than 
60,000. 

The  problem  of  "servicing"  this 
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vast  territory,  coupled  with  a lack 
of  priests  has  brought  about  a 
push  on  the  part  of  the  SFM  clergy 
and  some  members  of  the  local 
Church  for  a diversification  of 
ministries. 

Claiming  Brazilian  men  could  be 
ordained  within  ten  years  to  fulfill 
specific  functions  such  as  preach- 
ing, catechizing,  marrying  and  bap- 
tizing, Father  Hewer  felt  the  func- 


tion of  most  full-time  cultic  priests 
is  coming  to  an  end  in  the  Amazon 
missions. 

"Men  who  are  raising  families 
within  a particular  community 
could  be  ordained  to  specialize  in 
one  or  more  functions  of  the 
priesthood.  For  this  they  wouldn't 
need  a university  degree.  As  it  is 
now,  most  people  only  see  a priest 
once  or  twice  a year,"  he  ex- 
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Brazil 


plained. 

The  importance  of  letting  Brazil- 
ian communities  develop  their 
own  sense  of  mission  is  underlined 
in  Father  Hewer's  approach  to 
economic  development. 

While  the  average  daily  wage  is 
three  cruzeiros  (50  cents)  and 
many  men  attempt  to  raise  a fam- 
ily of  10  on  this  income,  Father 
Hewer  said  the  only  help  which 


matters  in  the  long  run  is  self  help. 

"I  used  to  try  and  force  people 
into  accepting  projects  but  soon 
discovered  the  spirit  within  the 
community  wasn't  really  being 
changed. 

"Now  I wait  and  progress  at  the 
people's  pace.  When  they  arrive  at 
a group  decision,  then  I try  and 
help  whether  I am  in  total  agree- 
ment or  not."  • 
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Dominican 

Republic 

D.  Mothersill 


\ A /hat  began  as  an  embrace  be- 
* * tween  Catholicism  and  the 
State  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  ended  in  a stranglehold  on  the 
Church. 

This  unofficial  "marriage"  has 
for  centuries  led  to  the  support  of 
the  status  quo  by  the  hierarchy 
and  in  many  cases  has  undermined 
serious  attempts  at  greater  social 
justice  for  the  Dominican  people. 

But  during  the  last  decade,  a 
move  to  separate  this  alliance  has 
been  initiated  by  the  local  bishops. 
In  1961,  they  issued  a pastoral  let- 
ter against  the  government's  injus- 
tices to  political  prisoners  and  to 
the  poor.  The  letter  urged  greater 
respect  for  human  rights  which  the 
bishops  held  were  being  violated 
by  the  current  regime. 


"For  the  first  time,"  said  Father 
Frank  Diemert,  SFM,  "the  people 
realized  the  Church  was  not  sim- 
ply the  tool  of  the  government.  But 
traditions  die  hard  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  which  has  to  be 
done  before  the  separation  is 
complete." 

Father  Gerry  Sherry,  another 
seasoned  Scarboro  Foreign  mis- 
sionary, said  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  a leftover 
from  the  middle  ages  where  Cath- 
olicism was  the  official  religion  of 
all  governments  and  institutions  in 
Europe. 

"The  first  governors  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  New  World  were  given  the 
widest  of  powers  by  the  Holy  See. 
Since  there  was  very  little  com- 
munication between  the  two  con- 
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Dominium 

Republic 


tinents,  these  men  had  almost  full 
control  of  Church  affairs.  They 
appointed  bishops,  established 
schools  and  set  up  parishes." 

And  up  until  today,  he  said,  the 
majority  of  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica accepted  the  Catholic  Church 
as  the  official  Church.  They  were 
Catholics  because  their  parents 
and  grandparents  were  members 
of  the  Church. 

"Without  passing  judgment  on 
the  people,"  Father  Diemert 
stressed,  "the  majority  didn't  really 
accept  the  Gospel  because  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  them  to 
reflect  on  it. 

He  said  the  people  demanded 
the  sacraments  almost  as  their 
birthright  but  little  responsibility 
was  accepted  especially  in  terms 
of  preparation. 

Now,  there  is  a growing  move- 
ment among  clergy  to  demand  a 
Christian  commitment  from  peo- 
ple in  the  Dominican  Republic 
coupled  with  an  intensified  effort 
to  provide  them  with  well  devel- 
oped catechetical  programs  in  the 
parishes. 

In  many  dioceses,  both  foreign 
and  local  clergy  have  renewed  the 
training  of  men  and  women  as 
religious  instructors. 

Although  it  is  too  soon  to  meas- 
ure the  result  of  these  efforts, 


Father  Diemert  felt  some  people 
are  withdrawing  from  the  Church 
while  a minority  are  beginning  to 
take  their  faith  more  seriously  and 
are  understanding  it  better. 

"Projecting  into  the  future,  it 
looks  like  we  will  have  fewer 
Catholics,  but  they  will  be  better 
Christians  and  prepared  to  give 
effective  witness." 

A country  half  the  size  of  South- 
ern Ontario  with  a population  of 
about  five  million,  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  had  a long  history  of 
repressive  governments. 

And  both  Father  Diemert  and 
Father  Sherry  agreed  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  any  mis- 
sionary activity  is  to  help  the 
people  to  trust  one  another. 

"You  had  a situation  where 
fathers  and  sons  were  afraid  to  talk 
with  one  another,"  Father  Diemert 
said.  "For  if  their  conversation  was 
construed  as  being  of  a political 
nature,  then  they  ran  the  risk  of 
being  thrown  in  jail. 

"We  have  to  help  the  people 
regain  the  basic  virtues  of  justice 
and  consideration  for  one  another 
and  the  value  of  co-operative 
effort. 

"The  work  of  the  Church  cen- 
tres on  instilling  the  love  of  the 
Gospel  but  we  can't  have  love 
unless  there  is  trust,"  he  said.  • 
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Father  Frank  Hawkshaw 


JAPAN 


D.  Mothersill  ~J~here  is  a strong  monastic  quality 
to  the  lives  and  work  of  the  20 
Scarboro  Missionaries  stationed  in 
Japan. 

For  unlike  any  of  the  Society's 
other  mission  posts,  these  men  are 
witnessing  to  a basically  non- 
Christian  society  and  in  a very  real 
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sense  find  themselves  strangers  in 
a strange  land. 

With  fewer  than  380,000  Cath- 
olics in  the  entire  country,  the  SFM 
missionaries  find  little  in  the  way 
of  real  sacramental  work.  But  with 
a handful  of  laymen  in  each  com- 
munity they  quietly,  simply  and 
unobtrusively  represent  the  pilgrim 
Church. 

Father  Frank  Hawkshaw,  a mis- 
sionary in  Japan  for  13  years,  ex- 
plained: "We  know  that  the 

Church  makes  Christ  visible  in  the 
world.  When  we  go  to  the  schools, 
universities  and  offices  to  teach 
English  to  the  Japanese,  we  as 
priests  are  signs  of  Christ  and 


Christ  becomes  incarnate  through 
us. 

"So  by  fitting  ourselves  into  the 
natural  settings  of  the  Japanese 
people,  they  are  coming  into  con- 
tact with  Christ  through  us.  This 
may  seem  intangible  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly built  on  faith  but  I think  it 
has  real  value. 

"In  a concrete  way  we  represent 
another  part  of  the  world  and 
that's  the  main  thrust  of  Christian- 
ity — the  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  Father.  Our  foreignness 
or  our  Canadian  ism  is  a particularly 
strong  point  in  this  witness,"  he 
said. 

At  the  beginning  of  SFM's  25- 
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year  history  in  Japan,  the  aim  was 
to  build  up  the  body  of  the  im- 
poverished and  disorganized  post- 
war Church.  By  the  middle-sixties, 
with  the  help  of  an  army  of  foreign 
missionaries,  this  reorganization 
was  complete.  But  suddenly  con- 
versions to  Catholicism  virtually 
stopped. 

Father  Gerry  Kelly,  who  has 
laboured  continuously  in  Japan 
during  those  25  years,  felt  that 
after  World  War  II  the  Japanese 
were  a people  who  had  lost  their 
sense  of  self-worth  and  traditional 
values.  From  a valley  of  poverty 
and  oppression  many  turned  to 
the  Church  to  fill  that  inner  void. 

"Now,  I think  the  old  Japan  has 
returned  and  her  people  have  a 
renewed  confidence  in  the  Japa- 
nese way  of  life  and  in  their  dist- 
inctive traditions.  The  people  are 
turning  in  on  their  own  culture  for 
values  rather  than  looking  outside. 

"This  is  why  our  witness,  bring- 
ing another  view  of  God  and  of 
other  lifestyles  is  vitally  important 
in  Japan  today.  Those  of  us  who 
are  here  now  will  probably  never 
see  the  results  but  the  second  or 
third  generation  of  missionaries 
will." 

However,  in  the  Scarboro's  Fa- 
thers' effort  to  build  a sense  of 
Christian  community  among  the 


Japanese,  the  people  are  already 
half  way  there. 

"In  fact,  they  can  teach  us  some- 
thing about  community  or  group 
harmony,"  Father  Hawkshaw  ob- 
served. "Without  the  strong  indivi- 
dualism of  Western  man,  they 
learn  to  do  things  in  groups  — a 
very  slow  process  of  giving  and 
taking  and  finding  out  where  the 
other  fellow  is  at. 

"Although  it  takes  a long  time 
for  a group  to  agree  on  anything, 
they  never  offend  one  another, 
and  come  to  a peaceful  and  har- 
monious consensus." 

Both  priests  stressed  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  interested  in  proving 
God  exists,  they  are  more  con- 
cerned with  experiencing  Him  par- 
ticularly in  nature.  The  Japanese, 
they  felt,  have  a deep  insight  into 
the  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  created  and  the  Creator. 

For  the  future  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  both  maintained  missionary 
students  must  take  their  training 
overseas,  master  the  language  and 
really  befriend  the  Japanese  of 
their  own  age. 

"We  never  really  had  that  oppor- 
tunity," Father  Kelly  said.  "The 
Japanese  seldom  invite  people 
into  their  homes  and  when  they  do 
you  can  never  go  and  relax  with 
them.  It's  a real  visitation."  • 
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JAPAN 
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When  Simon  Peter  saw  this  he  fell  at  the  knees  of  Jesus  saying, 
"Leave  me,  Lord;  I am  a sinful  man."  For  he  and  all  his  com- 
panions were  completely  overcome  by  the  catch  they  had  made. 

. . . But  Jesus  said  to  Simon,  "Do  not  be  afraid;  from  now  on  it  is 
men  you  will  catch."  Then,  bringing  their  boats  back  to  land 
they  left  everything  and  followed  him. 

Luke  5,  8-11 
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Father  Mike  Arevalo , centre 
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Philippines 

D.  Mothersill 


Por  the  laity  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers'  five  missions  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Church  is  not  only 
a source  of  sacramental  life,  it's  a 
bank  — keeping  many  of  the 
people  from  virtual  enslavement. 

In  a principally  agrarian  society 
where  people  depend  on  the  land 
for  their  survival,  many  were  being 
charged  interest  rates  as  high  as  30 
per  cent  a month  on  mortgages 
and  daily  being  driven  deeper  into 
debt. 

Any  family  emergency  such  as 
sickness  would  force  an  already 
impoverished  man  into  making  a 
further  loan  against  his  small  farm. 
He  was  then  required  to  pay  half 


his  annual  earnings  on  the  loan,  or 
as  often  happened,  the  holder  of 
the  primary  note  would  evict  the 
"tenant"  until  the  money  was  paid 
in  full. 

"It  was  nothing  short  of  slavery," 
charged  Father  Fred  Wakeham,  43, 
of  the  Society's  Hinundayan  mis- 
sion. "We  developed  a credit 
union  system  where  a person 
could  obtain  a decent  loan  with 
interest  rates  at  one  per  cent 
monthly." 

To  date,  the  eight  SFM  priests  in 
the  Philippines  have  launched  a 
credit  union  in  each  of  their  five 
mission  parishes.  "But  the  real 
beauty  of  these  organizations  is 
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Father  Fred  Wakeham 


that  the  people  are  running  the 
financial  ventures/'  Father  Wake- 
ham  said. 

"At  first  they  leaned  on  us  a lot 
for  expertise  and  guidance  but 
gradually  they  took  over  the  entire 
show  and  left  us  free  to  continue 
with  other  missionary  work  we 
were  beginning  to  neglect." 

As  a 14-year  veteran  in  the 
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Philippes 


Philippines,  Father  Wakeham 
maintained  that  making  the  sacra- 
mental celebrations  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  people  is  one  of  the 
most  important  challenges  facing 
the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

"While  the  vast  majority  of 
people  have  been  baptized  Cath- 
olics, they  have  received  little  in 
the  way  of  instruction.  To  counter 
this  we  developed  a seminar  sys- 
tem, studying  the  Gospel  message 
with  core  groups  of  people  in  vil- 
lages or  barrios  around  our  mis- 
sions." 

In  this  way  each  barrio  has  its 
catechetical  leaders.  And  since 
transportation  to  the  missions  for 
Mass  is  often  non-existent,  the  lay- 
men are  able  to  hold  bible  discus- 
sions and  liturgical  services  when 
a priest  cannot  be  present. 

Another  SFM  priority  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  operation  of 
parish  high  schools  — with  300  to 
500  pupils  in  each  — which  give 
the  children  their  only  opportunity 
for  an  education  above  the  Grade 
6 level. 


Staffed  for  the  most  part  by 
Filipino  teachers,  these  schools 
receive  no  government  grants  and 
are  maintained  by  a $15  tuition 
fee  from  each  student. 

With  the  gradual  trend  towards 
the  return  of  parish  administration 
to  a slowly  growing  native  clergy, 
Father  Wakeham  felt  SFM  priests 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
spend  more  time  on  lay  leadership 
programs. 

"Among  the  Filipinos  there  are 
certain  superstitious  practices 
which  have  never  been  fully  erad- 
icated. Many  feel  there  are  spirits 
in  the  trees  and  water  which  must 
be  placated  to  avoid  sickness,"  he 
said. 

"Simply  telling  the  people  this 
is  a contradition  of  Catholic  faith 
isn't  enough.  You  have  to  spend 
a great  deal  of  time  in  dialogue. 

"You  can't  change  a man's  ideas 
by  hitting  him  over  the  head  but 
rather  by  patiently  answering  all 
his  questions.  There  is  a great  deal 
more  work  we  must  be  doing  in 
the  future  in  this  area,"  he  said.  • 
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Father  Hugh  McGettigan  with  school  boys , Bequia 
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D.  Mothersill 


Implementation  of  the  decrees  of 

Vatican  II  has  slowly  destroyed 
Father  Hugh  MacDougall's  time 
honored  notion  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a missionary. 

"Everything  I've  been  taught  in 
the  seminary,  looked  forward  to 
and  planned  as  part  of  my  voca- 
tion has  been  reversed/'  the  14- 
year  missionary  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent  said.  "I'm  a foreigner 
to  these  people  and  I know  I will 
always  have  to  take  second  place." 

And  while  the  changes  have 
been  difficult  and  sometimes  a 
little  frightening  for  the  eight  SFM 
priests  stationed  at  the  six  St.  Vin- 
cent missions,  it  has  brought  them 
a much  "truer"  understanding  of 
what  their  work  was  meant  to  in- 
volve, according  to  Father  Mac- 
Dougall. 

"We  used  to  go  to  the  missions 
with  the  patronizing  idea  that  we 
were  about  to  civilize  these  peo- 
ple but  they  don't  need  us  for 
development,  they  have  their  own 
technicians,"  he  said. 

"In  an  area  like  the  West  Indies 
where  the  Church  is  already  estab- 
lished, a missionary  is  there  to 
assist  and  to  render  service  to  the 
people.  Foreign  priests  are  playing 


a very  temporary  role." 

Observing  the  people  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  understand 
that  they  are  a Church  "unto  them- 
selves", Father  MacDougall  said: 
"They  really  don't  need  us  as  much 
as  we  used  to  think  they  did." 

He  felt  the  country's  independ- 
ence coupled  with  the  Black 
Power  movements  which  have 
emerged  in  the  last  10  years  have 
given  the  West  Indian  a healthy 
boost  toward  real  pride  in  their 
own  culture. 

"However,  they  haven't  totally 
mastered  this  concept  and  it  is  one 
of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  development  of  a local  liturgy. 

"Most  of  the  people  still  sing 
hymns  borrowed  from  American 
song  writers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
West  Indians  are  extremely  crea- 
tive people  with  their  calypso 
music  and  steel  bands.  But  they 
still  have  this  hang-up  that  their 
music  doesn't  belong  in  the 
Church." 

Father  MacDougall  explained 
serious  efforts  have  been  made  to 
encourage  congregations  to  bring 
their  costumes  and  masks  to  Mass 
during  Carnival  time. 

"Unfortunately,  the  people  have 
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Father  Hugh  MacDougall 
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usually  been  horrified  and  have 
strongly  opposed  the  idea/'  he 
said.  "It  is  not  enough  for  priests 
to  understand  the  meaning  behind 
Vatican  II.  There's  yet  another  leap 
to  be  made  in  the  assimilation  and 
integration  of  the  knowledge  by 
the  people  themselves." 

The  principal  thrust  in  Scar- 
boro's  missionary  activity  during 
recent  years  has  been  centred  on 
building  up  small  Christian  com- 
munities rather  than  trying  to 
"convert"  the  whole  Island. 

"We  have  just  begun  pastoral 
counselling  which  involves  an  end- 
less amount  of  meetings,  trying  to 
bring  the  people  to  a new  concept 
of  Church  and  their  role  in  it,"  he 
said. 

"We  can  forsee  that  in  five  or 
ten  years  our  task  on  the  Island  will 
be  accomplished.  The  Church  will 
be  organized  in  a different  way, 


with  strong  lay  catechists,  so  the 
people  will  be  able  to  get  along 
with  fewer  priests." 

Another  prime  concern  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  has  been  the 
development  of  a viable  spirit  of 
ecumenism  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  move  was  sparked  in  1967, 
with  the  visit  of  Archbishop 
Michael  Ramsay,  former  Primate 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  St. 
Vincent. 

"He  was  extremely  anxious  to 
sow  some  seeds  of  unity  among 
the  Churches,  there  and  from  our 
deliberations  with  him  we  organ- 
ized a council  for  most  of  the 
major  denominations,"  Father 
MacDougall  said. 

"Out  of  our  meetings,  the 
Church  leaders  have  come  to  trust 
one  another  more  and  I think  laid 
the  foundations  for  real  ecumen- 
ism in  the  future."  • 
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D.  Mothersill  Derhaps  the  greatest  challenge 
1 facing  missionaries  in  the  83,000- 
square-mile  country  of  Guyana  is 
fostering  a sense  of  dignity  and 
self-worth  among  the  people. 

After  centuries  of  slavery  and 
indenture,  the  average  Guyanese 
has  been  stripped  of  his  initiative 
and  in  many  cases  treats  the 
Church  as  a social  service  centre. 

Of  the  72  priests  serving  about 
120,000  Catholics  in  Guyana,  only 
17  including  the  Bishop  were  born 
in  the  country. 

The  problem  is  further  magni- 
fied by  the  strong  political  and 
racial  tensions  among  the  800,000 
inhabitants  — with  51  per  cent  of 
East  Indian  origin,  32  per  cent 
African  and  the  remaining  18  per 
cent  divided  between  the  Amer- 
indians, English,  Portuguese  and 
Chinese. 
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"But  since  independence  in 
1966,  the  government  of  Guyana 
has  stressed  development  and 
training  of  local  leaders  and  this 
applies  to  the  clergy  as  well/'  said 
Father  John  Quinn,  32. 

As  one  of  the  nine  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missionaries  in  the  coun- 
try, Father  Quinn  feels  the  embargo 
on  more  expatriate  priests  in 
Guyana  as  a "real  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  a native  clergy. 

"We  are  trying  to  train  people  to 
take  on  responsibility  but  this  is  a 
slow  process  because  you  can't 
change  anyone's  mentality  over- 
night. But  it  is  their  Church  and  if 
it  is  going  to  survive  it  will  depend 
on  their  efforts." 

One  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
periments in  this  gradual  transfer 
of  leadership  has  been  in  the 
formation  of  Parish  Lay  Assistants. 

"We  simply  get  these  people  up 
before  the  other  parishioners  and 
show  them  a Guyanese,  in  using 
his  own  idiom  and  drawing  from 
daily  life  experience,  can  often  do 
a better  job  of  communicating  the 
Gospel  message  than  a foreign 
priest,"  he  said. 

Father  Quinn  felt  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the 
building  of  places  for  people  to 
meet  rather  than  helping  them  dis- 
cover reasons  for  coming  together 


as  a community. 

"However,  there  is  a real  dawn- 
ing of  awareness  that  lines  of  com- 
munication must  be  opened  up 
between  clergy  and  laity;  that  as  a 
Christian  one  has  a responsibility 
not  only  to  God  but  also  to  one's 
fellow  man. 

"Now  this  is  a hard  kind  of 
process  but  we  are  trying  to 
educate  people,  especially  the  lay 
leaders,  about  basic  human  rights 
and  hopefully  helping  them  to 
appreciate  a man  regardless  of 
whether  he's  Chinese,  African  or 
American." 

At  the  Parish  Lay  Assistant  Level 
this  is  being  fortified  with  an  inten- 
sive three-year  training  program 
which  draws  heavily  on  moral  doc- 
trine, scripture  and  how  the  Word 
of  God  applies  to  daily  living. 

As  a missionary  for  years,  Father 
Quinn  said  that  despite  all  his 
efforts  in  helping  others  he  has  in 
many  ways  been  the  principal 
receiver. 

"From  the  Guyanese  people,  I 
have  learned  the  value  of  patience. 
They  have  so  little  yet  they  use  the 
things  they  have  very  well." 

He  observed  there  is  sometimes 
a tendency  to  consider  the  Guy- 
anese poor  Catholics  because  they 
don't  go  to  Mass  every  Sunday. 

"But  there  is  a deep,  deep  faith 
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there  which  comes  out  most  clearly 
in  their  attitude  about  death.  They 
don't  get  upset  because  someone 
has  died  and  gone  back  to  the 
Lord. 

"They  have  kept  the  idea  of 
spirituality  and  mystery  in  life 
which  North  Americans  tend  to 
push  off  into  a corner,"  Father 
Quinn  said.  • 
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. . . the  discovery  of  being 
loved  beyond  our  imagin- 
ing, without  our  knowing  it 
has  the  power  to  touch  our 
deepest  heart,  and  change 
our  life  so  mightily  that  the 
best  of  men  will  speak  of  it 
as  if  they  had  been  struck 
down  in  mid-journey  and 
had  their  eyes  opened,  as  if 
they  had  been  blind  before. 
James  Tunstead  Burtchaell , 
C.5.C., 

Philemon's  Problem. 


The  St.  Francis  Xavier  window  in  the 
Scarboro  Mission  Chapel 
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D.  Mothersill 


The  role  of  mission  in  the  Church  is 
■ intimately  connected  with  God's 
on-going  revelation  of  Himself  to  man 
. . . for  like  the  old  song:  "You  can't 
have  one  without  the  other." 

But  like  any  function  within  the 
pilgrim  Church,  the  understanding 
and  outreach  of  mission  is  salvation; 
history  is  undergoing  a renewal. 

During  the  recent  Chapter  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  a 
panel  of  seasoned  missionary  priests 
discussed  its  future  and  direction. 


Father  George  Marskell:  "Mission- 
ary activity  is  going  to  change  dras- 
tically as  we  come  to  a greater 
appreciation  of  mission  as  a two-way 
street.  Even  now  we  in  the  Western 
world  are  coming  to  an  understanding 
that  we  do  not  have  a monopoly  on 
the  truth. 

"We're  heading  towards  the  time 
when  we  will  be  more  open  and 
receptive  to  others  who  also  have 
elements  of  truth  and  can  present  us 
with  a different  face  of  God." 

Father  Tim  Ryan:  "Mission  is  the 
active  effort  on  the  part  of  Christianity 
to  enter  into  dialogue  with  other 
faiths.  This  is  the  nature  of  Christian- 
ity. And  I don't  think  we  can  have  a 
total  view  of  reality  unless  you  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  the  faith  is 
something  that  is  done  up  in  a nice 
little  neat  package. 


"Faith  is  something  which  must  be 
looked  on  as  a growth  process.  Cer- 
tainly it's  a gift  but  it  is  something  that 
has  to  be  developed  and  this  isn't 
done  by  turning  in  on  ourselves  but 
by  going  out,  sharing  with  others, 
being  really  willing  to  dialogue  and 
by  trying  to  discover  how  God  is 
acting  today. 

"But  dialogue  can  be  a very  scary 
thing  because  it  involves  change.  But 
without  this  we  would  revert  back  to 
the  old  ghetto  Church  where  we 
claimed  to  have  all  the  answers.  Now, 
thank  God,  the  Church  is  going  out  to 
others  and  we  don't  pretend  to  have 
all  the  answers." 


Father  Ken  MacAulay:  "To  be  a 

missionary  means  proclaiming  God's 
love,  discovering  how  God  is  reveal- 
ing Himself.  So  there  has  to  be  con- 
cern for  our  fellow  man  in  every  area 
of  his  life. 

"One  valid  mission  for  the  Church 
in  Canada  would  be  in  becoming 
more  deeply  involved  in  international 
trade  issues,  making  sure  the  develop- 
ing countries  receive  their  fair  share 
of  the  economic  pie." 

Father  Ryan:  "For  too  long,  our 
understanding  of  the  roles  a person 
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plays  depended  on  whether  he  was 
clergy  or  laity.  But  this  sort  of  class 
distinction  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a person's  function  within  the 
Church. 

"And  I think  there  is  an  increasing 
trend  towards  recapturing  the  class- 
less ideals  of  the  primitive  Christian 
communities.  So  in  the  future  I think 
we  will  see  people  who  are  mission- 
aries, preachers,  teachers,  theologians 
and  thinkers  who  may  or  may  not  be 
ordained. 

"The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  in  the  Church  will  disappear 
and  mission  will  simply  be  one  of  the 
areas  of  service." 

Father  MacAulay:  "We  are  also 
seeing  that  the  function  of  mission  is 
to  deal  with  the  entire  reality  of  man, 
his  physical  as  well  as  his  spiritual  well 
being. 

"A  few  years  ago,  missionaries 
would  never  have  thought  that  tack- 
ling multinational  corporations  on 
their  responsibilities  to  provide  just 
wages  and  working  conditions  for 
their  employees  in  developing  nations 
was  part  of  their  task. 

"But  this  is  precisely  where  they 
should  be  because  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  man." 


market-place. 

"If  it  stays  out  of  all  those  things 
then  it  quite  frankly  is  staying  out  of 
life  and  it  no  longer  has  any  relevance. 

"I  think  one  of  the  strange  things 
about  Christian  ethics  for  the  last  100 
years  is  that  we  have  not  been  loath 
to  make  dogmatic  statements  and 
consequently  very  grave  mistakes  in 
the  field  of  sexual  morality,  but  we've 
been  very  loath  to  take  any  risks,  to 
make  any  concrete  judgments  in  the 
political  field." 


Father  John  Quinn:  "|  think  if  the 
gospel  is  to  be  relevant  to  the  world 
then  as  missionaries  we  will  have  to 
be  in  greater  sympathy  with  the  mar- 
ginal members  of  our  society.  We  are 
being  called  as  never  before  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  questions  of  human 
rights  in  all  countries,  the  dignity  of 
life  and  the  dignity  of  old  people." 


Father  Ryan:  “Another  area  of  mis- 
sion activity  in  the  future  will  be  in 
politics,  for  to  say  that  Christianity  can 
stay  out  of  politics  would  be  equal  to 
the  statement  that  the  Church  can 
stay  out  of  inter-personal  relationships, 
that  it  should  stay  out  of  love  or  sex 
or  that  it  should  stay  out  of  the 


Father  Marskell:  “One  of  the  most 
important  future  mission  charisms  in 
the  Canadian  Church  will  be  calling 
us  to  repentance  and  conversion. 

"Our  current  standard  of  living  and 
our  seemingly  endless  consumption 
of  resources  is  nothing  short  of  sinful 
in  light  of  the  poverty  of  the  majority 
of  the  world's  people."  • 
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Father  McDonald  and  Bishop  Proulx 


id 


KJew  Scarboro  Father  Gary  McDonald  chose  these  words  as 
‘ ^ the  theme  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  Bishop 
Adolph  Proulx  ordained  Father  Gary  McDonald  on  July  27 
in  historic  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Alexandria  Diocese.  Father 
Gary  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnet  McDonald  of 
Lunenburg,  Ontario.  Fie  interrupted  studies  at  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology  for  two  years  missionary  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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November  of  this  year  marks  the  Silver  Anniversary  of 
Father  Paul  Flaherty's  missionary  work  in  Japan.  Born 
in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Paul  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
in  October  1949  and  left  for  Japan  the  next  month.  In  those 
days  our  missionaries  had  little  to  guide  them  in  adapta- 
tion to  a foreign  culture  and  learning  a new  and  very  diffi- 
cult language.  It  was  hard  going  and  they  had  to  be  tough 
men  to  stick  to  the  job  but  that  very  “toughness"  wore 
well  with  Father  Flaherty.  After  his  language  study  in  Tokyo 
he  fulfilled  a number  of  assignments  in  new  and  old 
parishes  that  were  being  turned  over  to  an  increasing 
number  of  Scarboro  men  going  to  Japan.  There  was  Shimabara,  Aino,  Kawatana 
and  in  1953  Father  Flaherty  was  appointed  pastor  of  a new  parish  in  Ichinomiya 
in  the  Nagoya  Prefecture.  There  were  other  parishes  with  other  responsibilities 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  Father  Paul's  missionary  work  in  Japan. 
Probably  one  of  the  toughest  was  when  he  was  named  Bursar  for  our  men  in 
Japan  and  was  stationed  in  Tokyo.  Father  Flaherty  is  home  on  furlough  in 
Canada  this  year  but  will  be  going  back  to  the  land  St.  Francis  Xavier  loved  — 
Japan,  early  next  year.  • 


BRAZIL:  Father  George  Marskell,  after  six  years  in  Society 
administration,  has  been  recalled  to  Brazil.  He  will  head  up 
the  work  . of  the  Brazilian  and  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  Father  George  served  in  Brazil  for 
seven  years  before  he  was  elected  Vicar  General  of  the 
Society  in  1968.  He  is  well  known  in  Ontario  as  a Director 
of  Sisters'  Retreats  and  as  an  observer  on  international  con- 
cern committees  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches.  • 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  Father  Joseph  Curcio's  first 
assignment  to  Santo  Domingo  was  in  1953.  He  returned 
there  again  in  September  of  this  year.  During  the  past  few 
years  he  has  been  Director  of  the  Society's  office  on  the 
Laity  in  Canada.  He  was  also  coordinator  of  the  Scarboro 
Headquarters  Community.  In  1968  Father  Joe  studied 
evangelization  of  adults  at  the  Latin  American  Catechetical 
Institute,  Manizales  Colombia.  His  new  assignment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  carry  a priority  concern  for  the 
development  of  lay  leadership.  • 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  150  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missiohs  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$2.00  a year,  $5.00  for  three  years  and 
$35.00  for  life.— Second  class  mail  registra- 
tion No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”. 
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Janet  Somerville  Miss  Somerville  holds  a graduate  de- 
gree in  Theology  from  St.  Michael's 
College , Toronto.  She  has  worked  as 
a producer  for  CBC  Radio  and  has 
written  for  the  Canadian  Churches' 
Ten  Days  for  World  Development 
Program. 


\ A /hat  do  people  mean,  these  days, 
* * when  they  talk  about  "develop- 
ment?" What  is  it?  When  we  look  at  or 
hear  about  certain  changes  that  have 
been  labelled  by  someone  or  other  as 
"development,"  how  can  we  tell  the 
real  and  precious  thing  from  a lot  of 
deadening,  glittering  dreams?  What 
do  we  ordinary  people  know,  anyhow, 
about  such  complex  questions  as 
development  and  underdevelopment? 
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Why  do  we  believers  think  that  we 
might  have  anything  special  to  say 
about  this  development  thing? 

First  off,  a mini-manifesto:  We 
mean  human  development.  The  de- 
velopment of  people.  Economic  de- 
velopment has  something  to  do  with 
it,  yes.  But  economic  development 
isn't  even  worth  talking  about  if  it 
isn't  the  development  of  people. 
Neither  is  technological  development. 
We  are  responsible  for  furthering  the 
growth  of  human  beings  towards  the 
fullness  God  desires  for  them.  That 
is  the  light  in  which  we  can  get 
interested  in  money,  machines,  and 
systems.  If  we  start  thinking,  even  un- 
consciously, that  they  are  what  has  to 
develop  in  this  world,  we'll  be  falling 
under  the  spell  of  idols. 

Since  it's  human  development  that 


matters,  the  fact  is  that  ordinary  peo- 
ple know  a lot  about  it.  We  live 
human  life  from  the  inside,  all  of  us. 
And  that  is  the  only  vantage  point  — 
the  inside  of  human  life,  the  con- 
sciousness of  human  growth  — from 
which  anyone  can  judge  "develop- 
ment." It's  the  only  perspective  from 
which  anyone  can  say,  authentically, 
whether  or  not  a certain  exterior 
change  has  been  "development"  in 
the  sense  that  humanly  matters. 

Experts  who  write  about  money  and 
organization,  about  patterns  of  invest- 
ment and  transfers  of  technology,  can 
describe  great  and  small  changes.  Stat- 
isticians and  social  scientists  can  help 
us  figure  out  the  effects  on  popula- 
tions of  these  changes  in  their  life- 
conditions.  But  only  people  who  have 
lived  through,  or  respectfully  shared, 
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the  experience  of  change,  can  witness 
to  the  human  growth  or  human 
shrinkage  it  brings  with  it.  And  that's 
what's  worth  all  the  trouble. 

Questions  about  development  al- 
ways have  a technical  dimension,  but 
they  are  never  just  technical,  just  for 
specialists.  If  they  really  matter,  then 
they  are  human  questions.  If  so,  they 
are  also  spiritual  questions,  even  theo- 
logical ones.  They  can  be  made  to 
sound  quite  pragmatic,  technical,  and 
morally  neutral.  But  they  always  have 
a "soul"  dimension;  they  always  have 
roots  into  the  depths  of  human  desir- 
ing and  choosing,  for  good  or  ill.  Until 
we've  seen  that  dimension  of  it,  we 
haven't  really  noticed  the  question. 

That's  why  Churches  can't  seem  to 
stay  out  of  development  questions 
and  conflicts,  even  when  they  get 
called  (sometimes  with  good  reason!) 
interfering  do-gooders,  bleeding 
hearts,  fanatics,  Utopians  or  whatever. 

After  all,  we  Christians  spend  a good 
chunk  of  our  lives  (or  wish  we  did) 
wrestling  with  some  high-powered 
hints  about  why  man  is  on  this  earth 
and  what  his  future  might  be.  Since 
these  hints  come  from  the  One  who 
thought  up  the  universe  in  the  first 
place,  it  shouldn't  astonish  us  if  they 
turn  out  to  have  a potent  and  enlight- 
ening effect  on  everything  else  we're 
learning  about  human  development. 

In  a certain  book  we've  all  read, 
near  the  beginning,  there's  a picture 
of  a man.  Of  the  man  — Adam.  Every- 
man. Almost  as  soon  as  we  meet  him, 
we  see  him  at  work.  And  very  creative 
work  it  is.  He's  naming  all  the  other 
beings  in  his  environment. 

So  from  the  soil  Yahweh  God  fash- 
ioned all  the  wild  beasts  and  all  the 
birds  of  heaven.  These  he  brought  to 
the  man  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them.  Each  one  was  to  bear  the  name 
the  man  would  give — Genesis  2,  19. 

In  the  Hebrew  tradition,  naming 
things  is  recognizing  and  calling  forth 


the  meaning  of  their  being.  Not  by 
whim,  not  by  abstract  theory  — this 
Adam  is  a farmer,  a homesteader,  a 
practical  man.  The  Lord  God  has  al- 
ready settled  him  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  cultivate  and  take  care  of  it. 
The  man,  in  his  work,  experiences  the 
possibilities  of  his  environment.  So  he 
gives  things  meaning,  meaning  which 
influences  future  work  and  future 
possibilities.  So  the  beautiful  dialectic 
between  man  and  the  universe  is 
established. 

What's  more,  this  experience-rooted 
creativity  enters  into  the  destiny  not 
only  of  all  the  wild  beasts , but  of  other 
human  beings  as  well.  This , at  last  — - 
this  is  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh;  she  shall  be  called  woman! 
That  was  Adam's  joyful  welcome  to  a 
fellow  name-giver.  From  that  welcome 
on,  human  decisions  about  the  mean- 
ing and  ordering  of  the  world  were  to 
be  communal  ones,  not  solo  ones. 

Maybe  this  sketch  in  Genesis  is 
God's  idea  of  the  "developed"  human 
being:  rooted  in  necessary  work,  un- 
derstanding his  world,  able  to  make 
decisions  with  real  consequences, 
eager  for  profound  and  candid  related- 
ness; the  man,  and  the  woman;  open 
to  God  Himself.  No  wonder  they  are 
trusted  to  be  masters  of  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  the  birds  of  heaven,  and  all  living 
animals  on  the  earth.  How  generously 
we  have  been  created!  How  can  our 
"development  targets"  ever  be  full 
and  high  enough  to  respond  to  this? 

It  does  strange  things  to  our  hearts, 
that  vision  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  their 
freedom,  their  work,  their  responsi- 
bility, their  spiritual  openness.  Once 
it's  bitten  us,  we  never  want  to  settle 
for  less  than  that  much  humanity.  No 
less  for  ourselves;  no  less  for  anyone 
on  earth.  In  fact,  we  secretly  long  for 
even  more  than  that,  no  wonder  we 
are  less  than  thrilled  by  the  definitions 
of  development  some  powerful  forces 
seem  willing  to  settle  for.  • 
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with  a 
Difference 


I had  long  heard  that  a Canouan  wed- 
ding is  something  special  and  so 
when  I was  invited  by  John  Sandy  and 
Dawn  Snagg  to  assist  at  their  marriage, 

I quickly  agreed.  I wanted  to  see  for 
myself  some  of  the  centuries  old  cus- 
toms that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Caribbean  have  managed  to  preserve 
and  integrate  into  their  present  day 
lives. 

In  Canouan,  wedding  festivities 
begin  two  days  before  the  actual 
wedding  and  so  when  Wilson  Burke's 
schooner,  The  Lady  Merlyn  landed 
me  on  Canouan,  the  celebration  was 
already  underway.  The  first  ceremony 
is  dancing  of  the  Saraca,  a Grenadine 
ritual  that  is  adapted  for  use  in  the 
celebration  of  all  of  the  important 
moments  in  the  lives  of  these  people: 
deaths,  weddings,  thanksgiving  cere- 
monies and  launching  of  boats. 

Preparations  for  the  Saraca  celebra- 
tion begin  long  in  advance  and  on  the 
actual  day  the  women  are  busy 
around  the  house  from  early  in  the 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM. 


morning.  Large  amounts  of  food  have 
to  be  prepared  and  tables  covered 
with  beef,  mutton,  chicken,  boiled 
eggs,  rice,  corn  cakes,  fresh  fruit, 
liquor  and  tobacco  are  laid  out. 

A portion  of  this  food  is  set  aside 
for  the  "jumbies"  or  as  some  people 
say,  for  the  old  people.  Anyone  enter- 
ing the  house  at  this  stage  in  the  cele- 
bration must  walk  in  backwards  and 
come  out  face  first.  While  the  food  is 
being  prepared  a bottle  is  passed 
around  and  the  men  begin  to  beat 
their  goatskin  drums  while  songs 
whose  origins  lie  deep  in  the  African 
origin  of  the  people  are  sung,  "Ibo  - 
eh  - Ibaka  - Ibo." 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  guests  are 
invited  to  pass  through  the  heavily 
guarded  doors  of  the  house,  escorted 
by  one  of  the  older  members  of  the 
community,  to  inspect  the  table.  A 
game  develops  in  which  the  guests  try 
"to  break  the  table",  meaning  that 
they  try  to  steal  some  of  the  food; 
once  the  table  "is  broken"  the  feast 
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John  and  Dawn 
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Women  dance 
the  cakes. 


for  that  evening  begins. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  Nation 
Dance  begins  which  is  really  a com- 
posite of  a number  of  dances  peculiar 
to  different  African  tribes.  Originally 
the  names  of  the  tribes  or  of  historic 
characters  belonging  to  the  tribes 
were  sung  and  the  old  people  who 
knew  from  which  tribe  they  descended 
would  get  up  and  join  in  the  dance. 
Today  scarcely  anyone  has  retained 
this  knowledge  although  most  of  the 
older  generation  can  perform  the 
dances. 

The  actual  wedding  day  began  once 
again  with  feverish  activity;  food  is 
once  again  prepared  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  and  groom.  By  9:30  in  the 


morning  men  with  drums  and  guitars 
had  assembled  around  the  respective 
homes  and  the  neighbours  were  danc- 
ing around  the  yard  with  trays  and 
boxes  of  food  on  their  heads.  At  about 
10:30  preparations  were  completed 
and  the  merrymakers  began  to  dance 
in  processions  from  the  homes  of  the 
bride  and  groom  in  two  different  parts 
of  the  community.  Almost  everybody 
carried  some  container  of  food  but 
special  place  was  given  to  the  women 
who  carried  trays  containing  John  and 
Dawn's  cakes  on  their  heads.  The  two 
cakes  were  danced  to  the  centre  of 
the  village  where  the  two  processions 
met  and  where  two  special  rites  called 
"the  dancing  of  the  cake"  and  "the 
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Musical  procession  of  cakes  and  food. 


dancing  of  the  flags"  took  place.  After 
these  dances  both  processions  joined 
together  and  all  of  the  food  and  drink 
were  carried  to  the  home  where  the 
reception  was  to  take  place  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  3 p.m.  the  bride  and  groom  along 
with  a large  part  of  the  community 
assembled  at  the  church  where  the 
wedding  was  solemnized  at  a nuptial 
Mass  after  which  all  present  accom- 
panied the  bride  and  groom,  dancing 
through  the  streets  to  the  reception 
place. 

After  the  bridal  party  had  assembled, 
the  customary  speeches  were  made,  I 
blessed  the  cake  and  the  banquet 
began,  followed  by  dancing  far  into 


the  night. 

Sadly,  these  beautiful  customs  are 
slowly  dying  in  the  Grenadines;  the 
young  people  don't  have  the  time  or 
interest  to  spend  two  or  three  days 
celebrating  and  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  there  are  many  substitutes 
competing  for  their  time  and  interest. 
Yet  funeral  customs  are  still  strong  and 
launchings  continue  to  attract  visitors 
from  far  and  wide.  Guitars  equipped 
with  battery  radios  for  amplifiers  and 
modern  drums  are  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  flute  and  goat  skin 
drums.  In  these  ways  the  people  of  the 
Grenadines  continue  to  adapt  their 
unique  and  centuries-old  customs  for 
today's  celebrations.  • 
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This  is  an  excerpt  from  IDOC's  Future 
of  the  Missionary  Enterprise  dossier 
on  Korea , Number  7. 


|^ast  summer,  a shy  student  from  a 
"“conventional  middle  class  family  in 
Seoul  worked  in  a factory  as  part  of  a 
program  organized  by  the  Christian 
Churches  here. 

The  experience  suddenly  radicalized 
the  student,  Jung  Ae  Lee  — that  is  not 
her  real  name  — and  when  she  re- 
turned this  fall  to  Ewha  Women's  Uni- 
versity, she  took  part  in  a big  demon- 
stration againstthe  increasingly  restric- 
tive government  of  Chung  Hee  Park. 

Since  then,  says  Ms,  Lee,  who  re- 
quested anonymity,  she  has  been 
arrested  and  beaten  by  the  widely 
feared  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Now  Ms.  Lee  feels  herself  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  restoring  per- 
sonal liberty,  if  not  complete  demo- 
cratic government  in  South  Korea. 

Ms.  Lee  traces  her  political  involve- 
ment to  the  accident  of  having  at- 
tended a Protestant  Church  school. 
"Even  though  my  parents  aren't 
Christians,  I decided  to  become  one 
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because  I believe  in  God/'  she  said. 
"A  girl  friend  in  school  took  me  to  a 
church  where  the  pastor  was  very  po- 
litically active  and  he  got  me  inter- 
ested in  summer  work  to  learn  about 
the  exploited  classes.  It  was  while  I 
was  working  in  the  factory  last  sum- 

Imer  that  I realized  what  injustice 
meant  and  came  to  see  that  I am 
involved,  whatever  I do." 

She  lists  as  her  primary  objectives 
restoring  freedom  of  the  press  and 
academic  freedom,  giving  the  National 
Assembly  some  power  again,  and 
opening  a dialogue  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people. 

(From  "South  Korea"  by  Fox  Butter- 
field, International  Herald  Tribune, 
29  December  1973.) 

The  young  woman  in  this  article  is 
one  of  many  Korean  Christians  in- 
volved in  Urban-Industrial  Mission  or 
mission  through  people's  organization 
in  South  Korea.  And  like  many  others 
so  involved  she  has  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  increasingly  repressive 


government  of  Chung  Hee  Park.  Since 
the  imposition  of  martial  law  in  Octo- 
ber 1972,  Park  has  tried  to  silence  all 
opposition  to  his  regime.  This  has  in- 
cluded putting  pressure  on  Churches 
and  Christians,  especially  on  those 
working  to  organize  people  on  their 
jobs  and  in  their  communities.  The 
first  response  of  the  Churches  to  this 
repression  was  one  of  silence:  the  re- 
fusal to  speak  up  in  support  of  Park. 
Since  the  arrest  of  several  Church 
leaders  and  Christian  students  in- 
volved in  people's  organization,  how- 
ever, the  Churches  have  taken  a strong 
stand  and  are  speaking  out  clearly  for 
human  rights  and  justice.  These  arrests 
have  served  as  a rallying  point  for  the 
generally  conservative  and  divided 
Korean  Churches  and  groups  of  Chris- 
tians to  join  together  and  speak  with 
one  voice.  On  the  other  hand,  Presi- 
dent Park  appears  to  be  taking  ever 
harsher  measures  to  crush  any  criti- 
cism of  his  dictatorship,  including  that 
of  the  Churches.  • 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Canta  Libre 

A 26-minute  slide-tape  package  on  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  3 parts.  A sketch  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dominican  people. 

An  autobiography  of  a campesino  (farmer).  An  overview  in 
which  a local  high  school  teacher  and  three  Canadian 
missionaries  reflect  on  how  the  meaning  of  words  like 
''Development"  and  "Liberation"  have  changed  in  a new 
Latin  America. 


ST.  VINCENT 

Where  Does  Freedom  Lie? 

A 15-minute  slide-tape  program  on  the  people  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent . . . Treating  some  of  their  contemporary  problems 
in  light  of  a colonial  heritage,  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Church 
and  the  foreign  missionary  in  this  Caribbean  state.  Special 
feature:  A Vincentian  calypso,  illustrating  their  feelings  on  the 
foreign  presence  in  their  country. 


PHILIPPINES 

One  Small  Step 

is  an  18-minute,  16  mm  colour  film.  It  shows  how  people  of  a 
small  town  in  the  Philippines  became  aware  of  their  problems 
through  the  cooperative  movement. 

It  focuses  in  on  the  life  of  a Filipino  farmer,  Felipe,  who  lives 
in  Hinundayan,  Southern  Leyte  and  relates  how  the  self- 
determination  which  was  lying  dormant  within  him  because 
of  oppressive  circumstances  was  brought  to  life  by  study, 
cooperation  and  trust  in  others  like  himself. 
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Robert  Smith,  SFM. 

It  was  a swift  trip  up  Highway  41  to 
Pembroke,  in  the  cooling  breezes  of 
the  Labour  Day  weekend;  not  much 
like  the  journey  of  25  miles  that  Father 
jack  Fullerton  made  on  horseback 
into  the  Dominican  village  of  Yamasa 
to  help  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
back  in  early  1944.  But  then,  much 
has  happened  in  the  intervening  30 
years. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  as  if  a man 
should  scatter  seed  upon  the  ground , 
and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and 
day , and  the  seed  should  sprout  and 
grow , he  knows  not  how. 

—Mark  4,  25-27 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  had, 
since  China  days  a close  missionary 
relationship  with  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  a branch 
of  the  great  Canadian  congregation 
founded  by  Blessed  Marie  Marguerite 
d'Youville,  in  Montreal  in  1738. 

Uprooted  from  China  during  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  priests 
made  their  way  into  Latin  America, 
settling  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1943. 

Then  on  September  24,  1954,  Father 
Jack  Mclver  received  the  Grey  Nuns 
in  Yamasa.  Sisters  Ann  Nolan,  from 
Seaforth,  Ontario,  St.  Henry  (Maloney) 
from  Toronto,  Mary  Bernadette  Prud'- 
homme  from  Ottawa  and  Sister  Iona 
Bertrand  from  Westmeath,  Ontario, 
set  up  a school  in  a building  formerly 
used  for  raising  chickens. 

The  school  flourished;  a fine  new 
building  was  soon  constructed  for 
primary  grades.  The  need  for  a high 
school  was  filled  by  the  Sisters.  The 
sick  were  attended  with  excellent 
clinical  facilities  and  untiring  devo- 
tion. The  pastoral  and  community 
needs  of  the  people  found  the  Sisters 

Grey  Sisters  Carmen  Garcia , Ann  Nolan 
and  Noelia  Hernandez. 


present. 

In  1959,  Father  Mike  Dwyer  asked 
the  Sisters  to  come  over  to  Consuelo 
and  answer  to  the  educational  needs 
of  that  small  town  on  the  sugar-cane 
producing  plains.  Today  there  are 
twelve  Grey  Sisters  at  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

No  better  measure  of  success  for 
these  works  could  be  found  than  the 
enthusiastic  friendship  and  love  of  so 
many  young  people  from  Yamasa  and 
Consuelo  for  the  Sisters  who  opened 
life  up  to  them. 

Many  of  the  young  people  who 
have  come  through  the  schools  in 
Yamasa  and  Consuelo  now  serve  their 
own  people  in  the  teaching  and  medi- 
cal facilities  established  by  the  Sisters. 
Eventually,  two  young  ladies  from 
Yamasa,  Carmen  Garcia  who  worked 
as  a nurse  in  the  clinic  and  Noelia 
Hernandez  who  was  a teacher  in  the 
high  school,  asked  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Grey  Sisters.  On  this  occa- 
sion we  had  gone  up  from  Scarboro 
to  witness  the  entry  of  Carmen  and 
Noelia  into  the  congregation  and  their 
acceptance  by  the  Superior  General  in 
the  name  of  the  community.  The  next 
day  we  were  able  to  celebrate  Mass 
in  Spanish  in  the  Motherhouse  chapel. 

God's  plan  for  us  is  not  compli- 
cated: That  we  ali  may  be  one;  that 
all  men  and  women  be  united  in  one 
family  with  Jesus  the  Lord. The  Church 
is  a sign  and  a promise  of  that  brother- 
hood that  embraces  all  mankind.  This 
is  a growth  and  we  have  all  been 
called  to  be  part  of  it.  This  is  what  we 
call  mission. 

In  1944,  a young  Canadian  priest 
trekked  into  a Dominican  town  serv- 
ing the  mission  of  proclaiming  the 
unity  of  all  men  in  Jesus.  In  1974,  two 
young  Dominicans  in  Pembroke,  On- 
tario, consecrate  themselves  to  serve 
this  same  mission  of  Jesus,  That  all 
may  be  one.  The  mission  goes  on, 
across  time  and  space.  • 
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Father  Joseph  King,  SFM. 


Death?  It  is  an  unpleasant  subject. 

Let's  not  talk  about  it.  Yet,  it  is  the 
most  certain  thing  in  a very  uncertain 
world.  In  fact,  today,  many  books  and 
articles  are  being  written  on  death 
and  dying. 

In  search  of  something  meaningful 
to  say  on  this  subject,  I talked  to 
Father  Joseph  King,  S.F.M.,  who  has 


spent  the  past  forty  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  China  and  Latin  America. 
In  answer,  he  related  the  following 
incident: 

"For  some  time,  I was  stationed  in 
a large  sugar  plantation.  One  morn- 
ing, I began  to  experience  a strange, 
nagging  feeling  that  I was  needed  in  a 
certain  batey  (one  of  the  many  vil- 
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..The  Sick  Call 


lages  of  cane-cutters  which  dot  the 
vast  expanse  of  a sugar-cane  planta- 
tion). The  feeling  persisted  and  I could 
not  shake  it  off.  I felt  foolish,  but  in 
order  to  rid  myself  of  the  obsession  I 
got  into  the  jeep  and  headed  for  the 
batey.  Upon  entering  the  village,  I 
called  out  to  the  first  person  who 
appeared. 

“Does  anyone  here  need  a priest?" 

The  startled  man  shouted  back:  5/, 
Padre,  old  Teresita  has  been  asking  for 
a priest  during  the  past  several  days. 
However,  her  family  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  her.  They  are  too  busy  cutting 
cane." 

Wondering  at  the  coincidence, 
Father  Joe  said:  “Please  take  me  to 
her  home." 

Approaching  the  jeep,  the  man 
enthusiastically  replied:  Ay!  Si,  Padre , 
con  much  gusto.  But  who  let  you 
know  that  Teresita  was  begging  for  a 
priest?" 

Feeling  somewhat  guilty  of  super- 
stition, Father  Joe  mumbled:  “No 
one,  really.  I just  had  an  unpleasant 
feeling  that  someone  needed  me  in 
this  batey.  Strange  thing!" 

“No,  no,  Padre,  it  is  not  strange," 
the  man  assured  him.  “Since  no  one 
cared  enough  to  heed  Teresita's  plead- 
ing, the  Spirit  did  so." 

“On  arriving  at  a small,  white- 
washed, wooden  house,  an  elderly 
woman  came  out  to  meet  me.  She 
.claimed  to  be  over  ninety  years  of 
age.  In  a weak  voice  filled  with  a sin- 
cere note  of  gratitude,  she  said:  'Ay, 
Padre!  How  good  of  you  to  come!  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  a priest  so  much 
before  I die.  They  tell  me  that  I do  not 


need  a priest.  But,  I feel  that  I do.  All 
is  well,  now.  God  is  good.  Death  is  a 
big  step  to  take,  especially  when  one 
is  alone.  A poor  sinner  like  myself 
needs  a helping  hand  to  step  into 
God's  Presence.' 

“She  led  me  into  the  little  house 
where,  immediately,  she  fell  exhausted 
on  the  bed.  On  a bedside  table  was  a 
broken  crucifix,  two  lighted  candles 
and  a large  picture  of  our  Lady  of 
Altagracia. 

“Old  Teresita  made  her  simple  con- 
fession and  I bestowed  upon  her  the 
anointings  for  the  sick.  Her  only 
lament  was  that,  for  many  years,  she 
had  paid  so  little  attention  to  God 
and  His  wishes.  It  seemed  that  she 
was  trying  to  express  in  simple  lan- 
guage what  St.  Augustine  wrote  many 
centuries  ago: 

'Thou  has  made  us  for  Thyself 

and  our  heart  is  restless 

until  it  finds  repose  in  Thee.' 

“Within  an  hour  of  my  arrival,  old 
Teresita  took,  without  struggle,  the 
step  most  feared  by  all  of  mankind  — 
the  step  of  death  into  God's  eternal 
Presence." 

The  simple  story  of  Teresita  and 
Father  Joe  shows  how  the  realization 
that  someone  cares  weakens  the  de- 
structive power  of  fear.  Also,  just  as 
Christ  is  the  human  manifestation  of 
the  Eternal  Father  and  the  revelation 
of  the  Father's  love,  so  the  priest  be- 
comes in  a special  way  the  tangible 
presence  of  the  Risen  Christ.  Father 
Joe  was  for  old  Teresita  a visible  and 
living  contact  with  God. 

Another  thing  which  I have  noticed 
about  unsophisticated  people  like 
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Teresita  is  that  they  do  not  pretend 
to  know  a great  deal  about  God.  They 
simply  have  faith  in  God.  Theologians 
and  other  intellectuals  are  inclined  to 
impress  one  with  their  knowledge  of 
God.  The  English  classic  on  Christian 
mysticism,  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing, 
says:  "Thought  cannot  comprehend 
God.  ...  By  love  He  may  be  touched 
and  embraced,  never  by  thought." 

The  Italian  spiritual  writer,  Carlo 
Carretto,  identifies  sin  with  the  be- 
trayal of  God  and  "not  with  omissions 
of  the  law,  weakness,  possible  mis- 
takes, bad  taste  or  immaturity."  Souls 
like  Teresita,  with  a deep  uncompli- 


cated faith  in  God,  generally  are  not 
preoccupied  with  long  lists  of  human 
failings  when  they  seek  Divine  for- 
giveness. They  are  concerned  about 
having  abandoned  the  Father  through 
self-seeking.  Teresita's  faith  gradually 
led  her  to  abandon  self  as  the  centre 
of  her  existence  and  to  place  God  at 
the  centre. 

. . . let  honesty  prompt  your  think- 
ing about  the  Lord , seek  Him  in 
simplicity  of  heart;  ...  He  shows 
Himself  to  those  who  do  not  dis- 
trust Him.  But  selfish  intentions 
divorce  from  Cod. 

Wisdom  1:1-3.  • 


BETTER  THAN  WE 
FOUND  IT! 


\ A /e  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
* * world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 
Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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for 


first  he  made  a six-month  fact  find- 
1 ing  trip  through  Latin  America.  In 
the  summer  of  1963  he  rented  an 
office  near  the  Chicago  Loop.  An  ex- 
tensive appeal  was  made  for  funds. 
The  results  were  negative.  Then  an 
American  friend  gave  him  enough 
money  for  a pilot  four-month  course 
in  January,  1964. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Inter- 
American  Co-operative  Institute.  But 
the  roots  of  its  founder,  Father  Harvey 
Steele,  stretch  back  through  the  years 
of  experience  in  the  Caribbean,  China 
and  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

Of  these  first  days  ten  years  ago, 
Father  Steele  says: 
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Americas 


"The  founding  of  ICI  ten  years  ago 
seemed  to  me,  at  that  time,  the  most 
effective  way  I could  give  myself  to 
helping  the  poor  people  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Many  times  since 
then  I have  had  serious  doubts  about 
this  decision,  but  always  there  were 
friends  at  hand  and  especially  former 
students  who  encouraged  me  to  con- 
tinue this  work." 

ICI  has  now  graduated  500  stu- 
dents. They  have  come  from  26  coun- 
tries. Half  of  them  are  full-time  com- 
munity workers.  Another  80  are  school 
teachers,  priests,  Protestant  ministers, 
and  Sisters  who  are  working  part  time 
in  the  social  field.  Their  work  affects 


thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

The  first  course  was  held  in  Panama, 
because  of  its  strategic  location  for 
South  and  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  But  this  was  merely  the 
beginning.  For  the  first  three  years 
ICI  moved  around.  In  1966  the  then 
Panamanian  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  Dr.  Ruben  Carles, 
cabled  Father  Steele  in  New  York 
City  inviting  ICI  back  to  Panama. 
Other  Panamanians  offered  land  and 
help.  The  Institute  finally  got  a per- 
manent home. 

Several  organizations  have  brought 
Latin  Americans  to  Europe  or  North 
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Man  for  the  Americas . . 


America  to  study  co-operatives.  Many 
of  these  scholarship  students  were 
frustrated  or  less  than  satisfied  by  the 
differences  in  climate,  culture,  and 
language.  ICI  was  founded  so  that 
Latin  American  young  people  could 
learn  in  their  own  cultural  and  lan- 
guage milieu.  They  have  to  find  their 
own  money  for  travel  and  personal 
expenses.  The  personal  sacrifices  re- 
quired is  a proof  of  their  sincerity 
and  breaks  the  dependency  mentality 
imbedded  in  Latin  America.  Besides 
ICI  could  not  afford  to  cover  these 
costs.  It  relies  on  grants  from  funding 
agencies  and  friends  for  its  budget. 

The  North  American  approach  to 
co-operatives  is  strong  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  is  especially  true  of  credit 
unions.  Like  their  Northern  counter- 
parts their  development  is  largely 
among  th'e  middle  class.  Many  Latin 
American  credit  union  people  oppose 
other  types  of  co-operatives. 

ICI  believes  more  in  helping  poor 
people,  not  the  middle  class.  It  places 
emphasis  on  the  social,  moral  and 
educational  development  of  the  co- 
operative members.  Its  philosophy 
follows  the  Rochdale  pioneers  who 
were  socialists  and  who  wanted  to  do 
away  with  capitalism  and  build  a 
socialist  society  based  on  co-opera- 
tives. 

ICI  holds  that  all  co-ops  should  be 
"schools  of  the  people"  where  they 
meet  every  week,  to  make  their  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  to  transact  their 
personal  business.  Most  importantly 
they  study  their  common  problems 


and  their  possible  solutions. 

In  some  countries  ICI  graduates  are 
mainly  employed  by  government,  in 
others  Church  and  co-operative  or- 
ganizations take  the  lead.  Employ- 
ment is  not  easily  found  outside  these 
three  organizations.  Governments, 
particularly  military  governments,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Peru  and  Panama, 
are  largely  dedicated  to  maintaining 
the  status  quo.  Today  there  are  only 
a few  civilian  governments  on  the 
Continent.  A growing  number  of 
Church  people  are  more  liberal  and 
even  radical.  But  often  they  do  not 
have  the  means  to  employ  workers. 
Worse  still  in  several  countries,  gov- 
ernments frown  on  Church  people 
helping  the  poor. 

In  a tribute  to  ICI  and  Father  Steele 
on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary, Archbishop  Marcos  McGrath  of 
Panama  wrote: 

"I  consider  that  having  ICI  in  Pan- 
ama is  both  a distinction  for  our 
diocese  and  country,  as  well  as  a val- 
uable contribution  aimed  to  provide 
service  to  our  neighbouring  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

"During  these  years,  you  have  en- 
couraged and  formed  hundreds  of 
Latin  Americans  in  the  authentic  and 
best  co-operative  methods.  You  have 
inspired  many  students  and  other 
friends  in  the  principles  of  develop- 
ment based  on  the  respect  and  fulfill- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  build- 
ing of  social  justice.  Your  formation 
of  leaders  is  much  more  valuable  than 
thousands  of  material  constructions."* 
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agent  for  change 

Agent  for  Change  is  the  story  of  Canadian  born 
Father  Harvey  Steele,  as  told  to  Gary  MacEoin.  One 
reviewer  writes:  "MacEoin  understands  Steele's  work 
under  the  rubrics  popularized  by  Paulo  Freire 
whereby  peasants  are  led  to  understand  the  facts 
behind  their  oppression  and  to  commit  themselves 
to  break  the  cycle  of  dependence."  You  may  not 
agree  with  Father  Steele,  but  it's  a good  book  to  kick 
off  discussion. 

Hardbound  $4.50 


r 
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Other  books  are  available,  please  write  for  a free 
catalogue. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,. Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Province  Postal  Zone 
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Dear  Children: 

One  of  our  priests  was  telling  me  about  a conversation  he  had 
with  a very  little  boy  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Every  time  that  the 
boy,  who  was  about  three  years  old,  would  say  "you"  to  the  priest 
he  would  use  the  word  "tu"  instead  of  "usted."  His  sister  who  was 
older  would  shake  her  brother  and  tell  him  to  say  "usted." 

As  in  French,  Spanish  has  a familiar  and  a formal  way  of  speaking. 
When  children  are  speaking  to  other  children  they  use  the  familiar 
"tu."  Adults  also  use  the  familiar  when  speaking  to  children.  Grown 
ups  use  the  familiar  form  when  talking  with  their  friends. 

But  a child  speaking  to  an  adult,  who  doesn't  belong  to  his  family 
should  use  more  formal  language.  The  little  boy  hadn't  learned  the 
distinction  yet.  Adults  who  do  not  know  one  another  very  well  also 
speak  formally.  Then  if  you  are  speaking  to  some  one  who  is  in  a 
position  of  authority  you  always  address  him  formally. 

For  foreigners,  just  as  for  the  little  boy,  it  is  difficult  to  remember 


"Tu" 
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these  distinctions  and  when  to  use  them  properly. 

But  more  important  behind  these  language  uses,  there  are  cultural 
values  which  must  be  learned.  Built  into  the  formal  and  familiar 
forms  is  a respect  for  authority,  and  a personal  appreciation  for 
friends  and  family. 

In  order  to  come  close  to  a people  the  missionary  has  to  learn  to 
use  their  language  well.  But  more  important  he  has  to  learn  the 
meaning  behind  words.  He  cannot  just  translate  word  for  word 
from  English  into  Spanish.  He  must  appreciate  the  language  and  the 
values  that  it  conveys. 

The  Mass  and  the  Bible  in  Spanish,  for  example,  use  very  formal 
language.  Many  Latin  American  priests  prefer  a new  translation  of 
the  Bible  which  is  written  in  the  more  common  idiom  of  the  people. 
And  in  the  Mass,  instead  of  using  the  formal  "usted"  they  use  "tu". 
They  want  to  make  religion  more  of  a family  affair. 

Father  Jim. 


world 


Making  the  Mass  a family  affair  in  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 
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INTERESTED? 

*****************************  * 
^ Rev.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M.,  * 

^ Scarboro  Missions,  * 

2685  Kingston  Road,  * 

* Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1M4  * 

* I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information. 

* * 

* NAME  ADDRESS * 

* * 

X age SINGLE MARRIED * 

****************************** 
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Father  John  Quinn , a native  of 
Kingston , Ontario , has  worked  in 
Guyana  since  7967.  He  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  Christian  dialogue 
with  Muslims  and  Hindus. 


I 

Remember 


[remember  one  time  when  Bishop  Singh,  Bishop  of  Georgetown,  Guyana, 
arranged  to  go  up  the  Corentyne  River  to  our  Amerindian  mission  of  Siparuta. 
The  boat  was  prepared,  but  when  it  came  time  to  go  the  captain  having  imbibed 
too  much  didn't  show  up.  I decided  to  take  the  bishop  up  myself  with  the  help 
of  a young  fellow  who  worked  in  the  parish. 

The  trip  to  Siparuta  went  well  and  we  had  a good  visit  with  the  people.  On 
the  return  trip,  unknown  to  us,  we  developed  a fuel  leak.  Around  eight  miles 
from  Springlands  we  ran  out  of  gas.  The  water  was  very  rough  as  the  tide  was 
washing  and  it  was  raining  torrents.  Luckily,  we  were  close  to  shore  but  it  was 
lined  with  jungle.  The  young  fellow  and  I got  into  the  water  and  tried  to  pull 
the  boat.  The  Anglican  priest  who  travelled  with  us  got  a pole  and  started  to 
push  from  behind  while  the  bishop  bailed  the  water  out  of  the  boat.  After  three 
hours  of  pushing  and  pulling  we  finally  reached  a farm  where  we  got  some  fuel. 
We  were  able  to  reach  the  stelling  in  Springlands.  Because  of  the  roughness  of 
the  water  the  unloading  of  the  boat  was  difficult  but  was  accomplished  in 
about  one-half  hour. 

Then  I took  the  boat  around  to  anchor  it  about  100  feet  off  the  sea  wall.  It 
was  high  tide  and  I decided  to  swim  to  shore.  About  half  way  in  I got  a leg 
cramp.  I went  under  a couple  of  times,  and  I figured  that  my  time  was  up.  I 
don't  remember  how,  but  the  next  thing  I knew  I was  on  the  sea  wall.  I was 
sick  for  two  days  from  the  sea  water  I had  taken  in.  I had  always  been  told 
that  the  Corentyne  River  could  kill  and  has  claimed  many.  This  is  an  experience 
I will  never  forget.  • 

John  Quinn,  SFM. 
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MISSION 

THROUGH  YOUR  WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR 


For  the  Christian,  the  world  is  a 
neighbourhood,  all  peoples  are  our 
neighbours.  Mission  makes  for 
neighbourliness. 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


CALENDAR 

ENVELOPES 


DECEMBER  — 1974 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Father  Paul  D.  Ouellette,  the  former  Superior  General, 
has  been  reassigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Father 
Paul,  who  is  from  Windsor,  Ontario,  previously  worked  in 
the  Island  Republic  from  1955  to  1968,  when  he  was 
elected  Superior  General.  He  also  served  as  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Dominican  mission  for  one  term.  In  the 
Spanish  speaking  Dominican  Republic  Father  Paul  is 
known  as  Padre  Dionicio,  Denis  being  his  second  name.  • 

A St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  priest,  Father  Ray  Montague 
will  be  spending  the  next  three  Christmases  in  the  Philip- 
pines. He  will  be  associated  with  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  in  Southern  Leyte.  He  travelled  to  the  Philippines 
with  the  Bishop  of  Southern  Leyte,  Msgr.  Ataviado,  in 
September.  Father  Ray  had  been  active  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development 
and  Peace,  which  has  international  concerns,  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  He  was  assistant  priest  at  St.  Catharine's 
Cathedral  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Philippines. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  three  priests  on  loan  to  the  St. 
Catharines  Diocese:  Father  Mel  Stevens  at  the  Cathedral- 
Father  Alex  Macintosh  in  Port  Colborne,  and  Father  John 
Fullerton  at  Smithville.  • 


Father  Ouellette 


Father  Montague 


Father  Stevens 


Father  Macintosh 


Father  Fullerton 
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^FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 


f omirig  together  in  a family  to 
^-'share  in  Christmas  dinner  is  a par- 
ticularly significant  way  of  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  Jesus.  It  is  a sacred 
moment  in  the  day's  activities,  a privi- 
leged moment  for  understanding  what 
Christmas  really  means.  It  is  almost 
like  a Mass  in  each  home  and  we  re- 
member how  Jesus  often  called  his 


friends  together  in  the  kind  of  a set- 
ting where  people  could  more  fully 
grasp  the  meaning  of  His  message. 
Then  finally  this  meal,  transformed 
into  the  Eucharist,  was  sealed  as  the 
memorial  Jesus  left  with  us. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  central  im- 
portance that  Christmas  dinner  has  is 
even  more  notable.  There  it  is  called 
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IRST  NATIONAL  CIT 


Dominican  Republic.  Credit:  Laurence  Simon 


the  Noche  Buena , literally,  "The 
Good  Night,"  for  it  is  celebrated  on 
the  night  of  December  24th.  During 
the  day  there  is  an  air  of  expectancy 
as  people  go  about  preparing  this 
most  important  family  feast  of  the 
year.  It  was  there  I learned  what  the 
word  feast  really  can  mean,  when 
families  who  may  live  on  little  enough 
during  the  year,  manage  to  have  more 
than  enough  for  this  meal. 

The  sharing  together  of  food  then 
is  a most  important  element  of  our 
Christmas  celebrations.  Moreover, 
this  sharing  of  food  is  deeply  inte- 
grated into  the  practice  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  it  is  also  true  this 
Christmas  that  this  need  to  share  our 
bread  is  the  most  troubling  problem 
that  faces  mankind  at  this  moment. 
We  are  not  sharing  our  bread. 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  we  are 
taking  bread  from  the  table  of  our 
poor  brother  who  lives  in  Asia,  Africa 


and  Latin  America.  This  is  a hard  say- 
ing, for  none  of  us  would  ever  do 
this.  But  beyond  what  each  one  of  us 
would  do  as  an  individual,  is  the 
reality  of  what  we  do  as  a nation,  as 
a society,  as  an  economic  system.  We 
belong  to  an  economic  system  that 
exploits  mercilessly  the  poor  of  the 
world,  drawing  off  resources  from  the 
whole  world  to  concentrate  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  our 
planet  in  the  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  rim,  the  geographic  area  that 
we  normally  associate  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
the  Establishment  of  a New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order,  of  May, 
1974,  began  with  this  statement:  "The 
developing  countries,  which  consti- 
tute 70  per  cent  of  the  world  popula- 
tion account  for  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  world's  income."  The  other  side 
of  this  story  is  the  fact  that  over  40 
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per  cent  of  the  world's  resources  are 
consumed  by  North  America. 

This  all  may  sound  rather  far  away 
so  perhaps  we  could  do  some  investi- 
gating of  our  own,  at  the  level  of  the 
shopping  mall  or  main  street  that  each 
one  knows  well.  Take  note  this 
Christmas  season  of  the  total  con- 
sumption in  your  area.  Then  ask  your- 
self what  is  produced  there  where  you 
live.  Do  you  think  that  your  com- 
munity produces  as  much  as  it 
consumes? 

From  this  end  it  is  not  so  apparent 
that  people  in  other  lands  are  work- 
ing on  our  behalf.  But  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  poor  nations  it  is 
all  too  apparent.  This  may  help  ex- 
plain the  fury  of  the  Third  World 
towards  North  America.  Let  me  cite 
some  examples  of  this  exploitation  in 
only  one  small  country  of  the  Third 
World,  the  Dominican  Republic: 

a)  The  Gulf  and  Western  Corporation 
advertizes  in  its  literature  a fine 
herd  of  55,000  Romana  Red  beef 
cattle  which  are  raised  on  great 
pastures  in  the  eastern  area  of  the 
island.  In  1972,  Gulf  and  Western 
showed  profits  of  over  27  per  cent 
in  its  Food  Products  Division.  What 
can't  be  measured  is  the  cost  in 
hunger  paid  by  the  Dominican 
people  whose  lands  are  used  to 
grow  beef  for  the  American  market. 

b)  Going  north  into  the  rich  Cibao 
Valley,  red  banks  along  the  road- 
side reveal  the  ferronickel  deposits 
that  are  now  being  mined  by  Fal- 
conbridge  Dominicana,  a subsidiary 
of  the  Canadian-registered  com- 
pany which  is  controlled  by  the 
Keck  family  of  Ffouston,  Texas.  At 
1972  prices,  the  deposits  of  70,000,- 
000  tons  should  represent  an  event- 
ual value  in  nickel  of  two  billion, 
six  hundred  million  dollars  for  Fal- 
conbridge.  The  value  that  accrues 
to  the  Dominican  people  from  this 
operation  is  perhaps  most  graph- 


ically suggested  by  the  conditions 
of  the  shacks  along  the  road  into 
the  mine  site. 

c)  The  high  prices  Canadian  house- 
wives pay  for  sugar  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  improvement  for  the 
economies  of  sugar-producing 
countries.  It  does  mean  that  more 
and  more  scarce  land  will  be  taken 
out  of  food  production  for  the  local 
people  and  used  for  raising  sugar 
for  export.  But  only  a small  slice 
of  the  population  will  see  benefit 
from  the  increased  foreign  ex- 
change and  the  cane  workers  will 
still  be  paid  $1.05  a ton  for  the 
cane  they  cut.  Much  of  the  advan- 
tage will  go  to  the  same  Gulf  and 
Western  which  owns  vast  tracts  of 
sugar  cane. 

Let's  talk  about  sugar  for  a minute. 

The  present  cost  of  the  commodity 
can  reveal  a good  deal  about  the  real 
intentions  and  practices  of  those  who 
make  decisions  for  our  country.  In 
October  of  1973,  negotiations  in  the 
United  Nations  Sugar  Conference  in 
Geneva  broke  down  partly  because 
the  Canadian  delegation  refused  to 
accept  price  levels  that  would  give  a 
ton  of  sugar  traded  in  1974  or  1975 
the  same  purchasing  power  at  least  as 
it  had  in  1973.  Now  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  exists  in  name  only 
as  it  has  no  economic  provisions  to 
stabilize  the  market  to  the  benefit  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  When  this  agree- 
ment ran  out  on  December  31,  1973, 
the  price  of  sugar  now  freed  of  con- 
trol, shot  up  instead  of  going  down 
largely  because  speculators  were  trad- 
ing contracts  for  the  purchase  of  sugar 
on  the  commodity  futures  market. 
Canadian  housewives  pay  the  in- 
creased cost.  But  the  economy  of 
the  sugar  producing  countries  is  not 
helped  that  much  either  by  the  erratic 
boom-bust  cycle.  Perhaps  a key  to 
understanding  how  our  representa- 

Sugar  worker , Dominican  Republi 
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tives  could  act  in  such  a fashion  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  advisors 
of  the  Canadian  delegation  were 
drawn  from  the  five  large  sugar  com- 
panies that  do  business  in  Canada. 

So  there  are  many  questions  to  be 
asked.  People  everywhere  are  grow- 
ing in  awareness  and  concern  about 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  the  fundamental  causes  of  hun- 
ger flowing  out  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem we  have  developed  in  the  rich 
countries  and  imposed  on  the  poor 
countries. 

A good  indication  of  the  concern 
of  Canadian  Christians  for  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  was  the  acceptance 
given  to  the  very  perceptive  Labour 
Day  Statement  of  the  Canadian 
Bishops  on  "Sharing  Daily  Bread." 
The  Canadian  Conference  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis  held  in  Ottawa  in 
October  also  brought  the  problem 
under  national  scrutiny.  In  November, 
the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome 
gave  us  a better  idea  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  world. 

The  questions  put  before  us  by  our 
Bishops  on  Labour  Day  have  a special 
relevance  at  Christmas  time  when  we 
are  being  exhorted  to  buy  more  by 
those  who  latch  on  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  birthday  as  a good  time 
to  increase  the  consumption  which  is 
the  motor  that  drives  our  economic 
system. 

If  we  choose  to  pause,  to  question, 
to  reject  being  manipulated  and  if  we 
make  our  own  the  plight  of  our 
brothers  who  just  don't  have  enough 
to  eat,  we  will  discover  deeper  values 
in  our  celebration  of  Christmas.  Shar- 
ing with  our  brothers,  whether  in  our 
abundance  or  their  need,  we  will 
share  in  the  hope  that  is  the  special 
contribution  of  the  poor  nations  to 
our  world  today.  If  the  food  on  our 
table  this  year  at  Christmas  speaks  to 
us  of  hope  in  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  H is- 
tory,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are 


celebrating  this  Christmas  in  the  spirit 
in  which  Jesus  Himself  understood 
His  coming  among  us  when  he  spoke 
these  words  to  His  people: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent 
me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  cap- 
tives and  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind , to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are 
oppressed , to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  4, 18-19. 


For  more  information  on  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  the  world  we 
suggest  the  following  sources: 

SHARING  DAILY  BREAD  — a docu- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Conference. 

Canadian  Catholic  Conference, 

90  Parent  Avenue, 

Ottawa,  Ont.  KIN  7B1 

GATT-FLY  — an  inter-church  initia- 
tive for  an  alternative  trade  policy. 
(GATT-fly  has  extensive  documen- 
tation on  the  sugar  question.) 

600  Jarvis  Street, 

Toronto,  Ont.  M4Y  2J6 

BREAD  FOR  THE  WORLD  — a 
Christian  citizens'  movement  in  the 
USA. 

602  Ninth  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10009 

SHARING  DAILY  BREAD  — A RE- 
FLECTION. An  audio-visual  presen- 
tation on  the  Bishops'  Labour  Day 
Statement. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
Rental  $3.00  one  week,  $5.00  for 
two  weeks. 
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Man  for  all 
Troubles 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


Father  Cleary  teaches  English 


They  must  have  seen  him  running 
with  that  big,  mean-looking  dog 
in  the  Fukuoka  churchyard.  It  is 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  now  but  peo- 
ple seem  to  remember  things  like 
that.  Anyway,  the  word  certainly 
spread  throughout  Japan. 


Ever  since  those  early  days  people 
have  searched  Father  Cleary  Ville- 
neuve  out  wherever  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  country.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  furtive  figures  could  be  seen 
creeping  up  to  the  fence  surrounding 
the  church.  Those  mysterious  visitors 
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of  the  night  invariably  carried  a basket 
or  a bulging  sack.  They  would  look 
both  ways  and  then  with  a strange 
little  smile,  they  would  proceed  to 
drop  the  one-eyed  dog  or  the  squal- 
ling cats  into  Father  Villeneuve's  yard. 
It  was  only  natural  that  they  should 
be  smiling  when  they  made  the  drop. 
After  all,  they  were  probably  visual- 
izing Father  Cleary  frolicking  with  his 
new  found  friends  on  the  morrow. 

Maybe  Father  Villeneuve  should 
have  made  an  official  proclamation 
way  back  in  the  fifties.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  Father-Cleary  wasn't 
running  with  that  big  dog;  he  was 
running  away  from  it.  That  massive 
brute  was  no  more  Father  Cleary's 
dog  than  all  the  other  dogs  and  cats 
and  guinea-pigs  that  have  been  popu- 
lating his  yard  over  the  years.  The 
Fukuoka  German  shepherd  was  a 
watchdog  that  belonged  to  the  Sisters 
who  were  working  in  the  parish  with 
Father  Villeneuve.  If  that  dog  was 
suspicious  of  strangers  he  was  dead 
set  against  Father  Villeneuve.  There 


was  many  a night  Father  Cleary 
arrived  back  at  the  church  only  to 
hear  low  menacing  growls  from  just 
inside  the  gate.  Luckily  Cleary  was 
fleet  of  foot  in  those  days  and  was 
always  able  to  make  it  from  the  gate 
to  the  door  with  nothing  but  a few 
minor  cuts  and  bruises. 

Maybe  it  was  while  he  was  running 
between  the  gate  and  the  door  that 
Father  Cleary  picked  up  his  own 
unique  charism.  Father  Cleary  is  one 
of  those  all  too  rare  human  beings 
who  can  always  see  something  good 
and  even  wonderful  in  the  actions 
of  others.  People  feel  comfortable 
around  Father  Cleary.  They  feel  that 
they  can  tell  him  just  about  anything. 
He  seems  to  be  a man  who  knows 
where  he  is  going.  He  doesn't  have  a 
lot  of  doubts  and  he  can  laugh  and 
yes,  sigh  too.  There  are  a lot  of  people 
in  the  Japanese  society  just  as  any- 
where else  in  the  world  who  are 
lonely  and  who  are  looking  for  a 
roadmap  through  the  difficult  maze 
called  life.  Father  Cleary  Villeneuve 


At  last  year's  Christmas  party  in  Nagoya. 
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gives  the  impression  that  he  has  such 
a map. 

It  seems  that  he  is  always  talking 
about  the  talents  of  others.  He  seems 
to  get  a real  thrill  out  of  seeing  other 
people  triumph.  In  many  cases  such 
people  were  timid  about  tackling 
some  difficult  course  and  it  was 
Father  Cleary  saying,  "Golly,  I think 
you've  really  got  something  there!" 
that  gave  the  cautious  ones  the 
needed  courage  to  go  out  and  do  it. 
In  a success  oriented  society  that  puts 
terrific  demands  on  its  members, 
Father  Cleary  is  a refreshing  person- 
ality. He  has  come  to  terms  with  him- 
self and  he  accepts  himself  with  his 
strengths  and  his  weaknesses.  He  has 
no  illusions  about  his  success  in  mis- 
sionary work.  He  attributes  it  all  to 
the  power  of  prayer  and  he  means 
it  when  he  says  that  "God  will  make 
it  happen  in  his  own  good  time." 

No  doubt  Father  Cleary's  stint  in 
the  Canadian  army  during  World  War 
II  helped  him  to  sort  out  his  values. 
Facing  a life-death  situation  has  a way 


of  doing  that. 

During  Father  Cleary's  first  years  on 
the  Japanese  mission  scene,  he  helped 
a lot  of  people  in  many  different  ways. 
A lot  of  those  people  became  Chris- 
tian. Father  Cleary  didn't  have  much 
language  in  those  days  but  he  always 
managed  to  convey  the  message  as 
much  by  what  he  was  as  by  what  he 
said.  These  days  there  are  not  so  many 
people  coming  around  to  inquire 
about  Christianity  but  Father  Cleary 
is  always  there  to  help  them  in  what- 
ever ways  he  can.  He  rarely  takes  a 
holiday  and  he's  always  available. 

People  are  still  hauling  squirming 
sacks  of  strays  to  Cleary's  door  but 
ordinary  people  have  a way  of  drop- 
ping their  troubles  at  his  door  as  well. 
They  may  come  to  study  English  but 
they  stay  to  hear  the  message  of  this 
man  of  faith.  He  can  make  even  the 
paying  of  a laundry  bill  a meaningful 
event.  The  dogs  and  cats  seem  to  like 
him  too.  Every  mission  should  have  a 
Cleary  Villeneuve  or  somebody  very 
much  like  him.  • 


BETTER  THAN  WE 


FOUND  IT 


We  all  have  a desire  to  leave  this 
world  better  than  we  found  it. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
your  personal  impact  on  this  earth 
endure.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is 
by  making  a provision  for  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your  Will, 
the  gift  that  never  ends. 


I 

■ 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  MIM  IM4 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on 
Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  Ends,  with- 
out any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name: 

Address: 
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Fishermen- 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM  j he  life  of  a fisherman  has  never 
■ been  an  easy  one.  Wrapped  up  in 
oil  skins  and  clinging  frantically  to  a 
frail  craft  as  it  is  cruelly  lashed  by 
wind  and  rain,  fishermen  try  to  ride 
out  the  storm.  At  other  times  they 
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8 Blues 


return  to  the  home  port  with  only  a 
meager  catch.  Like  farming,  it's  an 
uncertain  business  and  like  farmers, 
fishermen  must  be  tuned  in  to  the 
unpredictable  chords  of  nature. 

Up  until  quite  recently  storms  at 


sea  and  the  meager  fishing  runs  were 
the  biggest  problems  that  faced  fish- 
ermen the  world  over.  However  all 
that  has  changed  in  the  last  few 
months.  Japanese  fishermen  currently 
have  so  many  new  problems  that  the 
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wind  and  the  waves  and  even  the 
lack  of  fish  have  become  nothing 
more  than  minor  distractions. 

Today  Japan  is  the  number  one  fish- 
ing nation  in  the  world.  Fishing  has 
always  been  one  industry  that  the 
Japanese  took  almost  entirely  for 
granted.  The  ecological  balance  has 
never  been  a matter  of  great  concern 
any  more  than  the  continual  pollu- 
tion of  their  own  waters.  After  all,  the 
fish  were  out  there  to  be  taken  and 
Japanese  fishermen  were  prepared  to 
cast  their  nets  in  any  waters  of  the 
world  no  matter  how  far  away  or  how 
dangerous  those  waters  might  be. 
With  a three-mile  limit  Japanese  fish- 
ermen were  a familiar  sight  off  the 
shores  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  To 
the  restless  Japanese  fishermen  the 
traditional  three-mile  limit  was  the 
"common  sense"  distance  from  which 
to  restrict  foreign  fishing  vessels. 

But  inflation  seems  to  have  over- 
taken even  the  staid  decrees  of  the 
revered  past.  Ecuador  is  the  leading 
dissenter.  She  has  tripled  the  fishing 
tax  on  all  foreign  fishing  vessels  in 
Ecuadorian  waters.  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  a three-hundred-ton  tuna 
vessel  within  the  two  hundred  mile 
limit  is  required  to  pay  $1,640  for 
registration  and  $36,000  for  the  right 
of  entry  into  the  Ecuadorian  fishing 
zone.  Mauritania  is  following  in  the 
steps  of  Ecuador  and  has  doubled  the 
fishing  fees.  About  half  of  Japan's 
annual  supply  of  octupus  and  cuttle- 
fish come  from  the  waters  of  Mauri- 
tania. Needless  to  say  the  Japanese 
people  will  be  eating  far  less  tuna, 
octopus  and  cuttlefish  in  the  dreary 
days  to  come. 

All  of  this  comes  as  no  real  sur- 
prise to  Japanese  fishermen.  The  'free- 
dom of  the  seas'  that  the  great  col- 
onial nations  enjoyed  in  years  gone 
by  is  rapidly  becoming  a thing  of  the 
past.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Britain, 


the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan  have  all  enjoyed  such  free- 
dom. However  the  majority  of  nations 
which  took  part  in  the  June  meeting 
of  the  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  in  Caracas,  Venezuela  were 
developing  nations.  It  is  no  secret 
that  these  developing  nations  have 
long  harbored  a deep  resentment  to 
the  'freedom  of  the  seas'  as  the  privi- 
lege of  the  strong.  The  twelve-mile 
limit  and  the  high  fishing  tax  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  shore  are 
almost  sure  to  be  enforced  by  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

This  is  certainly  no  mere  slap  on 
the  wrist  for  the  Japanese  fishermen. 
It  is  more  of  a knock-out  blow! 
Japan's  ocean  fleet  alone  takes  six  mil- 
lion tons  of  fish  in  all  the  seas  annu- 
ally. Of  that  monumental  catch,  four 
million  tons  come  from  U.S.,  Cana- 
dian and  Soviet  waters. 

Tussling  with  international  law  is 
one  thing  but  the  arbitrary  rules  of 
individual  nations  are  presently  caus- 
ing Japanese  fishermen  their  biggest 
headache.  For  example  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  gouging  Japanese 
trawlers  with  stiff  fines  for  fishing 
activities  well  outside  Russian  terri- 
torial waters.  Soviet  law  has  recently 
invested  Soviet  officials  with  the 
authority  to  control  fishing  activities 
even  outside  of  Russian  territorial 
waters  if  the  fish  caught  are  those 
which  happen  to  have  been  bred  in 
the  shallow  coastal  waters  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  a fact  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  but  did  you  ever  try 
to  argue  with  the  Russian  coast  guard? 
What  it  really  means  for  Japanese 
fishermen  is  an  almost  total  ban  on 
fishing  off  the  shores  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  almost  proof  positive 
that  Russia  has  begun  to  feel  the 
international  pinch  as  well! 

Closer  to  home  many  of  the  tradi- 
tional Japanese  fishing  waters  have 
been  closed  due  to  an  unforeseen 
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outbreak  of  two  extremely  painful 
diseases  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
It  all  started  about  twenty  years  ago 
when  a strange  malady  broke  out 
among  the  people  living  close  to  cer- 
tain fishing  ports  of  Japan.  One  of  the 
hardest  hit  fishing  centers  was  a town 
called  Minamata.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  epidemic  was  called  the 
Minamata  disease.  Nobody  knew  what 
caused  the  terrible  infirmity  but  it 
seemed  to  attack  the  nervous  system 
and  some  of  the  original  victims  have 
never  regained  consciousness.  Others 
experienced  a staggering  sensation.  It 
was  only  a year  or  so  ago  that  the 
Minamata  disease  was  traced  to  evi- 
dences of  mercury  poisoning  in  fish 
taken  off  the  coast  of  Minamata.  Poor 
people  were  the  first  to  be  struck 
down  by  the  strange  infection.  It 
seemed  obvious  that  because  their 
diet  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
fish  they  were  victims  of  large  doses 
of  the  deadly  mercury. 

The  large  concentrations  of  mer- 
cury found  in  the  fish  were  eventually 
traced  to  chemical  plants  that  had 
been  dumping  waste  products  into 
the  sea  for  generations.  A still  more 
recent  disease  called  Itai , Itai  (It  hurts! 
It  hurts!)  attacks  the  bone  structure 
and  the  victim  is  unable  to  move  his 
extremities.  This  disorder  too  resulted 
from  the  indiscriminate  dumpings  of 
large  chemical  plants.  This  time  it  was 
cadmium.  And  so  there  is  no  solution 
for  the  far  flung  Japanese  fishing 
fleets  in  domestic  waters.  The  squeeze 
is  on  and  the  Japanese  fishermen  are 
smack  dab  in  the  middle. 

As  if  all  that  wasn't  bad  enough!  Just 
recently  workers  at  the  fish  auctions 
in  Japan  have  been  infested  by  the 
'five-day  week'  fever  which  is  cur- 
rently sweeping  Japan.  Because  of  a 
new  emphasis  on  leisure,  these  work- 
ers no  longer  feel  that  starting  the 
work  day  at  3:00  A.M.  in  Osaka  and 
5:00  A.M.  in  Tokyo  is  even  reason- 


able in  this  year  of  1974.  They  have 
asked  for  a delay  in  the  proceedings 
until  8:00  A.M.  This  of  course  will 
give  the  workers  more  'sack'  time  but 
it  will  also  call  for  more  ice  to  pre- 
serve the  perishable  fish  and  the  price 
will,  of  course,  go  up.  Unfortunately 
fish  mongers  will  be  forced  to  jack  up 
their  already  high  prices  to  even 
higher  ones.  Since  the  man  on  the 
street  in  Japan  is  already  complaining 
about  the  price  of  fresh  fish  what  will 
he  do  when  he  has  to  pay  even  more 
for  stale  fish? 

The  Japanese  are  traditionally  fish 
eaters.  Therefore,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  presume  that  all  of  these  recent 
maritime  developments  will  vitally 
affect  the  man  on  the  street.  How- 
ever there  are  certain  regions  in  Japan 
that  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
fishing  industry.  The  town  of  Kushiro, 
on  the  Northern  Island  of  Hokkaido, 
is  a typical  example.  That  town  visibly 
quaked  as  the  Caracas  Conference 
convened.  The  hope  of  that  fishing 
town  rested  on  the  very  slim  chance 
that  the  200-nautical-mile  zone  would 
not  be  adopted  by  the  UN 
Conference. 

In  1973  the  total  haul  of  fish  to 
Kushiro  was  an  impressive  885,000 
tons.  For  Kushiro  was  the  leading  fish 
catching  port  in  all  of  Japan.  Now  the 
bad  news!  More  than  80  per  cent  of 
that  catch  was  taken  by  Japanese  fish- 
ing fleets  well  within  the  200-mile 
limit  off  the  Siberian  coast. 

One  of  the  young  fishermen  on  one 
of  Kushiro's  over  18,000  fishing  boats 
was  asked  for  his  opinion  about  the 
proposed  200-mile  limit:  "I  never 
heard  of  it,"  he  said.  "All  we  do  is 
catch  as  many  fish  as  we  can.  This 
has  been  our  way  of  living.  I guess  it 
will  always  be  that  way/' 

If  there  is  such  a thing  as  Fisher- 
men's Blues  then  you  can  be  pretty 
sure  that  Japanese  fishermen  are  sing- 
ing them  these  days.  • 
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Des  McCarville,  21 , worked  for  six 
months  this  year  promoting  the  grape 
and  lettuce  boycott  in  Toronto , his 
home  city.  He  operated  out  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions , where  Juan  Rodriguez 
lived. 

Juan  Rodriguez  didn't  go  home  for 
Christmas. 

Quite  often  we  tend  to  think  of  our 
supermarkets  as  horns  of  plenty.  The 
idea  of  food  growing  on  the  shelves 
of  our  stores  is  commonplace.  This 
year  as  we  push  away  from  the 
Christmas  table,  perhaps  we  could 
think  about  where,  the  food  which 


has  just  graced  our  table  has  come 
from  and  about  Juan  Rodriguez. 

If  we  ponder  this  question  for  a 
time,  we  shall  come  to  realize  that  we 
as  consumers  are  merely  the  last  link 
of  a "food  chain"  and  that  we  have 
a direct  relationship  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  chain.  If  the  food  that  is 
so  nicely  arranged  for  sale  in  our 
stores  has  been  picked  by  oppressed 
hands,  then  we  as  consumers  share 
in  that  oppression. 

The  oppressed  hands  belong  to  this 
continent's  3 million  farmworkers 
who  harvest  the  crops  for  our  tables, 
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driguez 

Des  McCarville 


yet  often  do  not  have  enough  food 
for  their  own  children.  The  lowest 
paid  workers  in  North  America,  they 
have  suffered  for  over  a hundred 
years,  so  that  we  might  eat  plentifully. 

Juan  Rodriguez,  20,  is  a farmworker 
who  has  picked  our  food.  His  story  is 
like  many  others.  Born  in  Robstown, 
Texas,  a predominantly  Mexican- 
American  area  of  the  state.  Juan  has 
migrated  across  most  of  the  south- 
west United  States.  Like  most  farm- 
workers, he  managed  to  get  little  edu- 
cation before  he  left  school  at  the 
age  of  12  to  help  support  his  family. 


For  five  years  he  worked  at  picking 
cotton  and  fruit,  often  in  100  degree 
weather,  10  hours  a day,  for  as  little 
as  5 dollars  daily.  The  conditions  at 
the  ranches  where  he  worked  were 
close  to  slavery.  The  only  drinking 
water  available  was  from  a used  beer 
can  passed  around  during  moments 
snatched  from  under  the  eye  of  the 
watchful  overseer.  As  sanitary  facili- 
ties were  never  provided,  latrines  for 
both  men  and  women  were  behind 
the  vines.  Workers  toiled  for  10  to  14 
hours  with  no  rest  periods  at  stoop 
labour  in  the  blazing  sun. 
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The  growers  who  owned  the  land 
did  not  care  about  the  farmworkers. 
They  were  cheap  and  plentiful.  Farm- 
workers made  ill  by  constant  spraying 
of  dangerous  pesticides  would  be 
replaced  before  the  day  was  out. 

Juan  remembers  the  degrading 
years  spent  in  Texas,  with  little  to  eat 
or  to  clothe  him  or  his  family.  He 
rarely  speaks  of  these  things;  rather 
he  prefers  to  talk  about  his  move  to 
California  in  1972,  where  for  the  first 
time  he  worked  on  a ranch  where  he 
was  treated  like  a man.  The  ranch  had 
a contract  with  the  United  Farm- 
workers Union.  The  U.F.W.,  under  the 
leadership  of  Cesar  Chavez  had  fin- 
ished a five-year  boycott  of  grapes, 
which  had  won  the  farmworkers  con- 
tracts for  the  first  time. 

In  California,  Juan  saw  that  under 
a union  contract  workers  had  a right 
to  many  amenities  which  had  been 
denied  him  in  California.  There  was 
free  drinking  water,  toilets  in  the 
fields  and  rest  periods.  Pesticides 
were  strictly  controlled.  Best  of  all, 
the  contract  established  the  farm- 
workers' right  to  employment.  For  the 
first  time,  he  would  have  security  for 
his  old  age. 

The  resentful  growers  had  not  given 
up  though.  Early  in  1973,  when  the 
contracts  came  up  for  renewal,  they 
refused  to  negotiate  with  the  farm- 
workers and  instead  ripped  the  con- 
tracts from  the  hands  of  the  farm- 
workers and  presented  them  to  the 
Teamsters'  Union;  all  without  one 
vote  or  consultation  from  a single 
farmworker. 

Denied  representation  in  the  Team- 
sters and  free  elections  by  the 
growers,  30,000  farmworkers  voted 
with  their  feet.  The  Growers  and 
Teamsters  responded  with  violence. 
Farmworkers  were  arrested,  beaten 
and  shot.  Finally,  in  August,  1973,  two 
were  killed. 


To  prevent  further  violence,  the 
Farmworkers  chose  to  remove  their 
picket  lines  from  around  the  fields 
and  to  place  them  around  the  stores, 
the  next  link  in  their  oppression.  Over 
600  farmworkers  and  their  families, 
like  Juan,  spread  out  to  cover  60  cities 
across  North  America  to  promote  the 
boycott  of  U.S.  grapes  and  head 
lettuce. 

Juan  came  to  Canada  to  seek  the 
justice  denied  him  in  the  fields.  What 
he  asks  is  very  little  — that  we  do 
without  non-union  grapes  or  head  let- 
tuce this  Christmas  and  until  the  boy- 
cott is  won.  We  can  respond  to 
Juan.  • 
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Adam, 

Adam 


Janet  Somerville 


Janet  Somerville  has  been  a CBC  radio 
producer  and  holds  a graduate  degree 
in  theology  from  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege■,  University  of  Toronto. 


\ A /hen  we  look  at  the  portrait  of 
* * Adam  and  Eve  in  Genesis,  we 
certainly  don't  see  "primitive  man." 
On  the  contrary,  we  meet  a man  so 
rooted  in  his  work,  so  open  to  under- 
standing his  world,  and  so  eager  to 
share  his  life  and  work  with  an  equal 
partner,  that  he  makes  most  of  us 
modern  types  feel  "underdeveloped" 
in  comparison.  So  it  makes  sense  to 
conclude  that  in  that  glowing  sketch 
of  the  newly-created  Adam,  we're 
getting  a glimpse  of  God's  idea  of  the 
"developed"  human  being.  We  see 
God's  vision  of  man  and  woman  as 
the  peaceful,  practical,  thoughtful 
masters  of  the  planet. 

Then  Adam  and  Eve  blew  it.  When 
the  story  begins,  they  are  beloved, 
limited  creatures.  Then  they  decide 
that  they  don't  care  much  about  being 
beloved,  that  they'll  shoot  for  limit- 
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lessness  instead.  They  snatch  at  the 
power  to  define  what  good  is  and 
what  evil  is  from  their  own  self- 
enclosed  perspective.  They  turn  away 
from  the  perspective  in  which  the 
universe  was  created,  and  in  which  it 
all  finally  makes  sense.  And  so,  in  the 
Genesis  story,  the  light  fades.  Dark, 
glittering  illusion  comes  in  to  the  pic- 
ture. By  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
we  are  in  a world  where  human 
energy  is  ambiguous.  It  is  construc- 
tive, but  it's  murderous  as  well,  almost 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  the  world  of  the  murderer 
Cain,  who  was  also  the  builder  of  the 
first  city.  Interestingly  enough,  he 
gave  the  city  the  same  name  that  he 
gives  his  oldest  son,  Enoch.  A man  of 
iniative,  that  man  Cain.  No  slouch,  he. 
Only  it  all  happens  while  he  is,  as  he 
says  himself  in  verse  14,  "hidden" 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord.  All  this 
energetic  building  and  fathering  takes 
place  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  (verse  16).  The  energy  is  marvel- 
lous, but  it's  not  transformed  into  a 
partnership  with  God.  At  heart,  it's  a 
ruthless  energy,  a murderous  one. 

Cain's  family  went  right  on  being 
prominent  and  energetic.  They  were 
leaders  in  technology  and  even  in  the 
fine  arts,  according  to  the  symbolic 
history  summed  up  in  Genesis  4,  IB- 
22.  But  the  family  resemblance  to 
Cain  didn't  fade.  In  fact  it  grew 
stronger,  as  these  things  sometimes 
do  grow  over  the  generations  among 
"successful"  people.  There  was,  you 
might  say,  gradual  inflation  of  the  ego 
factor.  We  meet  this,  briefly,  in  Cain's 
great-great-great-grandson,  Lamech. 
We  don't  know  much  about  Lamech, 
except  that  he  had  two  wives,  and  had 
a rather  terrifying  way  of  keeping  them 
in  line.  This  is  what  he  is  remembered 
as  saying  to  them: 

Adah  and  Zillah,  listen  to  me; 

wives  of  Lamech , mark  what  I say: 


I kill  a man  for  wounding  me, 

a boy  for  striking  me. 

Cain  may  be  avenged  seven  times , 

but  Lamech  seventy-seven. 

(Genesis  4,23-24) 

Are  people  like  Cain  and  Lamech 
always  the  ones  who  "get  ahead"  in 
this  world?  All  that  energy  for  devel- 
opment and  for  progress  that  we  see 
in  the  cryptic  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis  — is  Lamech's  bloodthirsty 
boasting  right  at  the  heart  of  that 
energy?  Is  that  the  way  it  has  to  be, 
just  in  the  nature  of  things?  Do  groups 
and  nations  and  civilizations  (and 
even  churches)  ever  rise  high  in 
human  history  except  by  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  other  people  who  are 
bent  under  their  weight? 

Or,  to  put  it  in  more  current  lan- 
guage — is  the  history  of  "develop- 
ment" always  and  inevitably  the  his- 
tory of  domination  and  of  oppression? 

It  often  seems  that  way.  The 
murderous/constructive  world  of 
Cain's  sons  is  often  the  world  of  our 
daily  experience.  Nice  guys  finish  last, 
we  say.  On  the  level  of  world  history, 
politics  and  economics,  we  almost 
take  it  for  granted  that  unagressive, 
uncunning  peoples  will  be  victimized. 
To  be  "underdeveloped"  usually 
means  that  you  were  on  the  receiving 
end,  not  the  imposing  end,  of  some- 
body else's  imperial  power.  (Test  that 
one  out  for  yourself.  List  in  your  mind 
the  countries  or  continents  you  think 
of  as  "underdeveloped."  Then  find 
out  what  relationship  those  countries 
have  had  with  the  historic  or  present 
empires  imposed  by  countries  you 
don't  think  of  as  "underdeveloped." 
You  might  be  surprised  at  the  results 
you  get.  It's  a very  sobering  way  to 
consider  what  human  power  has 
actually  meant  so  far  in  this  world.) 

The  light  in  Cain's  world,  or  La- 
mech's world,  is  rather  dim.  There's 
lots  of  energy  in  that  world,  lots  of 
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What  did  Jesus  understand 
when  He  said , "Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit ?" 


"development"  but  not  much  real 
light.  If  that's  all  the  light  you  have, 
then  it's  almost  impossible  to  see  the 
difference  between  development  and 
domination.  It  takes  a painfully  awak- 
ened heart  to  sense  the  difference 
between  the  simple  success  of  intel- 
ligence — the  success  of  a better 
method  of  organizing  human  work 
and  material  resources  — and  the 
blinding,  fratricidal  determination  to 
be  on  top  of  other  human  beings  for 
one's  own  advantage  and  for  the  glory 
of  one's  group.  But  if  peace  is  ever 
going  to  reign  on  earth,  we  have  to 
learn  how  to  tell  the  difference. 

How  do  we  tell?  What  signs  do  we 
look  for?  When  a multinational  min- 
ing corporation  makes  a deal  with  a 
poverty-stricken  local  government 
half  a world  away  from  the  corpora- 
tion's head  office,  what  kind  of  re- 
lationship is  being  forged?  Adam's 
kind,  as  he  first  welcomed  his  fellow 
decision-maker,  Eve?  Or  Cain's  kind, 
as  he  decided  that  his  brother's  pas- 
toral way  of  life  was  expendable? 
Maybe  it's  not  all  one  way  or  all  the 
other;  but  which  kind  of  relationship 
will  predominate?  What  kind  of  re- 
lationship is  shaping  up  between  the 
multi-billion  dollar  James  Bay  Devel- 
opment Corporation  and  the  Cree 
people  of  northern  Quebec?  How  do 
we  tell?  What  signs  do  we  look  for? 

And  why  ask  such  melodramatic 
questions  about  relationships  like  that, 
economic  relationships? 

Why?  Because  that's  what  human 
history  is  about.  Those  economic  re- 
lationships are  the  crucial  relation- 
ships in  the  moral  climate  of  any  age. 
We  all  have  been  around  long  enough 
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to  know  what  terrible  things  can  hap- 
pen to  men  and  women  in  the  name 
of  efficient  organization  of  the  pro- 
ductive energy  in  an  economy.  Slav- 
ery is  only  one  example  of  what  can 
happen.  Slavery  on  a mass  scale,  in- 
cluding the  mass  transfers  of  popula- 
tions by  force  from  Africa  to  the  "New 
World"  of  the  West  Indies  and  Latin 
America.  And  the  forces  that  drove 
masses  of  European  peasants  and 
English  proletarians  and  hungry  Scots 
and  Irish  to  North  America  were  not 
much  less  brutal  than  the  slave  trade. 
Not  to  mention  what  happened  to  the 
South  and  North  American  native 
peoples  when  the  settlers  got  here.  All 
of  that  happened  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic forces,  in  the  name  of  the 
efficient  organization  of  productive 
power  (including  labour,  of  course) 
on  a large  scale.  And  it  surely  was 
efficient,  at  the  time  anyway.  It  most 
certainly  re-made  a large  chunk  of  the 
world.  Nothing  makes  history  more 
effectively  than  economic  relation- 
ships, the  relationships  that  organize 
productive  power. 

So  the  quality  of  that  mining  com- 
pany/host government  relationship  is 
crucial.  It  will  remake  a chunk  of  our 
world  and  its  people,  very  effectively, 
for  better  or  for  worse.  It  will  help 
shape  our  future.  That  relationship, 
and  others  like  it,  not  only  influence 
our  chances  of  getting  what  we  need 
to  eat  and  build  and  heat  our  homes 
and  have  transportation  or  whatever. 
That  relationship,  and  others  like  it, 
also  weaken  or  strengthen  our  chances 
of  being  just,  loving,  responsible, 
brotherly  men  and  women.  We  must 
have  those  relationships,  and  we  must 
have  them  on  a very  large  scale.  But 
we  mustn't  let  them  belong  hope- 
lessly to  the  world  of  Cain  and  La- 
mech,  enterprising  men  though  they 
were.  We  must  learn  how  to  under- 
stand those  big  relationships,  and  we 
must  learn  how,  as  Christians,  to 


judge  them. 

That's  a tall  order.  And  obviously, 
we  need  to  learn  and  know  a great 
deal  besides  the  Bible  in  order  to 
judge  what's  happening  in  our  mod- 
ern world.  But  the  point  of  this  article 
is  that  if  we're  going  to  learn  how  to 
judge  all  this  as  Christians,  we  do  need 
to  understand  the  hints  God  has  given 
us  about  human  society  in  the  Bible. 
The  Old  Testament  is  a detailed  story 
of  how  one  human  society  coped  or 
failed  to  cope  with  its  Cain-instincts, 
its  Lamech-energies.  It's  an  inspired 
story;  we  can  learn  from  it  how  God 
sees  us.  Only  with  that  full,  gutsy 
human  content  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment assume  its  full  stature.  When 
Jesus  said,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit /,  He  said  it  at  the  end  of  a con- 
crete, passionate  human  history  that 
began  with  Adam  and  Eve,  degen- 
erated to  Cain  and  Lamech  and  com- 
pany, and  then  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  human  power  through 
generations  of  the  sons  of  Abraham 
who  was  so  ambitious,  yet  so  willing 
to  let  his  power  and  his  future  be 
governed  and  limited  by  God.  (That's 
what  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
is  all  about.)  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
see  how  all  that  fits  underneath  Jesus' 
magnificent  sermon  about  the  lilies  of 
the  field  which  don't  worry  about 
their  future  and  yet  are  more  splendid 
than  Solomon,  we  are  missing  some- 
thing very  human,  very  political  and 
economic  and  publicly  relevant,  in 
God's  precious  revelation  to  us. 

Economic  judgments  are  difficult  to 
make,  for  anyone.  For  Christians  too. 
But  to  make  them  as  believers,  we 
need  the  ordinary  tools  and  also 
spiritual  tools,  God's  hints  about  so- 
ciety. God  knew  what  forces  would 
be  fundamentally  formative  of  human 
life  on  earth.  He  certainly  knew  (and 
knows)  how  powerful  the  economy  is 
in  our  lives.  How  could  His  Bible 
possibly  be  irrelevant  to  all  that?  • 
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Xotinq 

Children 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM  /^^ne  day  a second  year  high  school 

girl  who  had  been  coming  to  Mass 
every  morning  for  a week  stopped  me 
in  the  entrance  and  said:  "I've  been 
coming  to  this  church  for  nearly  a 
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week.  I don't  believe  in  God  and  I 
don't  understand  everything  that's 
going  on  but  I have  really  enjoyed  the 
readings.  That  is  until  this  morning! 
When  those  little  children  were  there 
you  should  have  said  something  spe- 
cial just  for  them.  I was  disappointed." 
Her  words  got  me  thinking  about  little 
children  and  how  easy  it  is  to  push 
them  into  the  background  as  if  they 
couldn't  understand  when  actually 
they  sometimes  grasp  things  more 
quickly  than  adults. 

Small  children  understand  a lot 
more  than  we  think  they  do.  I re- 
member having  a family  Mass  when 
my  father  died  and  it  was  my  small 
nephews  and  nieces  who  contrib- 
uted the  most  revealing  insights  about 
death  and  about  'grand-pa'  whom 
they  were  really  going  to  miss. 

* * * 


Another  time  I was  waiting  for  a 
plane  in  the  terminal  in  Taipei.  A 
young  mother  had  two  very  beautiful 
tow-headed  youngsters  with  her  as 
she  sipped  a cup  of  coffee.  The  two 
little  children  were  taking  turns  pok- 
ing the  straw  down  into  the  full  bottle 
of  coke  and  they  would  scream  with 
delight  when  it  popped  back  up  again. 
It  was  only  a simple  thing  but  it  made 
me  feel  like  celebrating  the  miracle  of 
life’.  Children  have  a way  of  doing 
that. 

* * * 

I have  always  been  pleasantly 
amused  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  small 
children  playing  outside  when  they 
think  no  one  is  listening  to  them. 
They  will  hit  upon  an  unusual  sound 
and  they  will  delight  in  repeating  it 
over  and  over  again  until  they  are 
attracted  by  something  else  in  the 
vicinity.  It's  their  way  of  saying.  "Look 
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remember  going  back  to  my  old  mid- 
dle school  after  many  years  away.  It 
was  the  same  room  but  there  was  one 
difference,  at  least  for  me,  I could 
see  out  of  the  window  for  the  first 
time.  I can  remember  sharpening 
pencils  by  holding  the  pencil  over 
my  head  and  turning  the  handle  with 
fear  and  trembling.  That's  all  wrong 
of  course.  A child  should  not  be 
dwarfed  by  everything  when  he  is 
trying  desperately  to  be  recognized  as 

a real  independent  human  being. 

* * * 

I was  watching  the  late  show  on 
TV  one  night  with  the  parents  of  a 
large  family  of  small  children.  The 
movie  was  definitely  meant  for  an 
adult  audience.  After  an  hour  of 
watching  we  were  surprised  to  hear  a 
rustling  behind  us  and  then  the  patter 
of  tiny  feet  scampering  from  the 


at  me!  I'm  alive.  I'm  me.  And  I'm 
really  different!"  It's  hard  to  stay  sour 
on  life  when  there  are  small  children 
running  about. 

* * * 

I think  that  we've  all  heard  that 
commercial  which  features  a small 
boy  carrying  an  even  smaller  boy  on 
his  back.  When  he  was  asked  if  the 
other  boy  was  not  too  heavy  for  him 
to  carry,  he  replied  quite  casually: 
"He  ain't  heavy.  He's  my  brother!" 
I saw  the  real  thing  on  a street  corner 
in  Seoul,  Korea.  Only  then  it  was  a 
small  boy  carrying  a cripple  on  his 
back.  He  was  begging  for  coins.  He 

didn't  have  to  explain.  . . . 

* * * 

Everything  looks  different  to  a small 
child.  You  go  through  those  first  years 
looking  into  a sea  of  knee-caps.  Every- 
body towers  over  you.  All  the  furni- 
ture is  built  too  high  off  the  floor.  I 
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room.  It  was  the  youngest  child.  He 
threw  this  comment  over  his  shoulder 
as  we  looked  on  in  amazement.  "I 
don't  think  that  movie  is  suitable  for 
children." 

* * * 

A Japanese  priest  in  the  Tokyo  Dio- 
cese once  observed,  and  quite  wisely 
I think,  that  small  children  are  far  less 
likely  to  get  into  mischief  if  their  feet 

are  touching  the  floor. 

* * * 

In  Korea  I found  the  children  to  be 
very  friendly.  They  didn't  speak  Japa- 
nese and  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
English  but  they  still  wanted  to  com- 
municate. They  would  come  up  to  me 
and  point  out  words  in  a well  thumbed 
dictionary.  It  was  only  a simple  ges- 
ture but  it  clearly  indicated  that  they 
liked  me  and  they  wanted  to  be  my 
friends. 

* * * 


The  wonderful  thing  about  chil- 
dren, of  course,  is  their  honesty.  They 
are  incapable  of  pretending  that  they 
like  you  if  they  don't.  In  fact  they  will 
quite  likely  tell  you  right  to  your  face. 
I remember  one  cute  little  niece  of 
mine  who  kept  referring  to  me  as  her 
father's  friend  and  her  brother's  uncle. 
I never  quite  made  the  grade  with  her. 
I hope  things  have  changed  since  I've 
been  away. 

* * * 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
that  I have  ever  seen  was  one  night 
when  I was  coming  home  on  the  com- 
muter train.  I was  tired  and  I was  a 
little  discouraged  by  the  day's  events. 
A young  mother  was  sitting  across 
from  me.  She  was  breast  feeding  her 
baby  while  a very  proud  father  looked 
on  with  approval.  The  mother  was 
radiant.  It  was  far  better  than  any 
painting.  It  was  an  affirmation  of  life. 
It  was  alive  and  it  was  real. 
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* * * 

Children  remind  us,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  the  world  is  always  chang- 
ing. You  look  once  and  it  is  a five- 
year-old  child  playing  with  a battered 
toy.  You  look  again  and  it  is  a young 
woman  of  seventeen  about  to  venture 
forth  on  her  first  date.  No  one  could 
possibly  grow  old  who  managed  to 
keep  in  close  contact  with  small  chil- 
dren. They  just  won't  let  it  happen! 

* * * 

For  me  it  is  a truly^marvelous  thing 
that  old  people  and  little  children  can 
help  each  other  so  much.  Old  people, 
of  course,  are  eager  to  listen  to  the 
children's  chatter.  They  have  raised 
their  families  and  they  are  in  a unique 
position  to  see  the  good  qualities  of 
the  children  which  the  parents  may 
not  appreciate  because  the  parents 
have  so  many  other  things  on  their 


minds.  In  the  light  of  this  truth  I think 
it  would  be  a very  good  idea  if  senior 
citizens'  homes  and  orphanages  were 
built  in  the  same  compound.  (Heaven 
forbid  that  it  be  the  same  building!) 
But  obviously  old  people  and  very 
young  children  were  meant  to  com- 
plement each  other. 

* * * 

There  has  to  be  something  in  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  that  the  happiness 
of  our  spiritual  ancestors  was  to  see 
their  children's  children  even  to  the 
fourth  generation.  To  our  forefathers 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  life  after  death  that  was  surely 
immortality.  Today  it  is  necessary  that 
we  leave  a spiritual  physical  heritage. 
Since  that  is  our  debt  to  succeeding 
generations  it  is  urgent  that  we  main- 
tain contact  with  the  younger  genera- 
tions. Understanding  is  everything!  • 
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world 


Dear  Children: 

Christmas  is  a special  time  for  saying  'Welcome,  Lord  Jesus/ 
Our  Father  loves  us  so  much  that  He  gives  His  only  Son  — to 
you,  to  me,  to  everyone.  Christ  is  the  greatest  Gift.  But  Christ 
does  not  come  to  us  as  someone  great,  as  someone  rich  and 
powerful;  He  comes  to  us  as  someone  small,  as  someone  poor 
and  helpless.  The  Christmas  story  tells  us  that  He  was  born  in  a 
stable  because  there  was  no  room  for  him  at  the  inn. 

Maybe  you  remember  the  day  when  your  brother  or  sister 
was  born.  Or  maybe  when  your  cousin  was  born.  On  that  day 
the  whole  family  was  very  happy  and  excited.  And  when  the 
baby  came  home  all  your  relatives  and  friends  crowded  around 
to  see  the  child.  Everyone  wanted  to  hold  the  baby.  Maybe 
they  brought  presents  like  blankets,  dresses,  sweaters,  bonnets. 
Your  relatives  and  friends  who  lived  far  away  called  on  the 
telephone  or  sent  letters  and  cards.  Everyone  welcomed  the 
new  child. 

Each  child  is  a Gift  to  us  from  Our  Father.  And  so  is  each  boy 
and  girl,  man  and  woman  — whether  he  is  rich  and  powerful 
or  poor  and  helpless.  It  doesn't  matter  where  he  lives,  what  he 
looks  like,  what  he  believes,  or  how  he  talks.  When  we  wel- 
come someone,  we  are  welcoming  Jesus!  How  do  we  know? 
because  Jesus  Himself  tells  us!  He  comes  to  you  and  to  me  in 
each  person  who  asks  us  to  care  about  him.  He  comes  to  us 
especially  in  people  who  are  alone,  afraid,  sick,  poor,  hungry. 
Do  we  have  room  for  them?  Of  course  we  do!  We  will  care 
about  them.  And  we  will  share  with  everyone  the  good  things 
we  have. 

Happy  Christmas  to  each  one  of  you  and  to  your  families! 


Father  Jim. 
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* Father  Hugh  MacDougaU  of  Sydney  Mines , 
Nova  Scotia , is  the  Regional  Superior  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  St.  Vincent , West  Indies. 
He  has  studied  community  development  in 
Edinburgh , Scotland.  Father  MacDougaU  was 
ordained  in  1960. 


To  return  to  Canada  is  a pleasant  experience;  most  people  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a wonderful  country:  cities  of  comfortable  houses,  a 
beautiful  countryside,  well  planned  roads,  attractive  shopping  plazas;  pros- 
perous, and  peaceful.  How  blessed  with  material  prosperity  we  Canadians  are, 
how  thankful  and  at  peace  we  should  be. 

I can't  help  comparing  in  my  mind  the  lot  of  the  average  Canadian  with 
some  of  the  people  I know.  I remember  Miss  D.,  a little,  blind,  old  lady  whom 
I had  occasion  to  visit  at  least  once  every  month  with  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

She  lived  in  a miserable  little  hut  about  10'  x 8',  far  down  on  the  side  of  a 
bank,  near  a river,  surrounded  by  banana  trees.  Miss  D.  was  almost  alone  in 
this  world  and  she  depended  upon  some  of  her  good  neighbours  to  supply  her 
with  some  food.  Her  stepson  was  away  at  sea  and  she  only  received  a letter 
from  him  twice  each  year  from  some  distant  part  of  the  world  or  other. 

Miss  D.  would  greet  me  warmly  at  each  visit  and  welcome  me  into  her  tiny 
home,  where  I would  try  to  squeeze  into  the  little  space  between  the  wall  and 
her  bed.  She  was  always  effusively  happy;  never,  never  did  I ever  see  her 
depressed  or  out  of  humor.  Yet,  her  meager  possessions  amounted  to  just  about 
nothing;  a ramshackle  hut,  sometimes  not  enough  to  eat,  a few  tin-can-cups. 

Often  as  I was  about  to  leave  I would  look  around  the  place  and  say,  "Miss  D. 
what  would  you  like  me  to  bring  you?"  Miss  D.  would  laugh  and  say,  "Nothin' 
Father,  nothin',  I don't  need  a single  thing."  She  owned  nothing  yet  Miss  D. 
was  one  of  the  most  joyous  people  I have  ever  met. 

As  I pass  through  the  busy  crowds  of  our  cities,  watch  the  heavy  flow  of 
expensive  cars  in  our  streets,  experience  the  impersonal  atmosphere  of  our 
hospitals  and  out-patient  departments,  mix  with  the  silent  crowds  in  our  shop- 
ping centres  and  learn  a little  bit  about  the  loneliness  with  which  so  many 
people  are  surrounded,  I can  not  he!p  but  wonder  and  regret  that  so  many  of 
us  are  so  committed  to  a style  of  life  that  is  so  demanding  of  us  that  we  can  not 
stop  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  blessings  that  are  ours  and  to  learn  to  know  and 
enjoy  one  another.  I am  reminded  of  Miss  D.  who  didn't  need  these  things.  • 


Hugh  MacDougaU,  SFM 
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You  will  receive  our  Scarboro  calendar  this  month, 
with  our  compliments.  May  we  urge  you  to  use 
the  monthly  calendar  envelope  and  so  help 
the  missions  without  having  to  write  a letter  or 
even  use  a postage  stamp. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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